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Bull Dog Suspenders are priced within reach of all, which means that you save the price of two 
pairs of the ordinary kind every time you buy a pair of genuine Bull Dogs. Don’t be argued into 
buying some substitute—you will regret it—always get the strong, elastic, wear- resisting Bull Dog, 
the only suspender guaranteed to outwear three ordinary kinds. 


Bull Dogs contain more and better rubber than any 
other suspender made. Are made in light or 
heavy weights — medium or extra long as desired. 


Refuse Substitutes. The Genuine have Bull Dog on Buckles. 
50 Cents at your dealer, or by mail, postpaid, if he will not supply you! 


HEWES & POTTER Dept. 43, 87 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 


Makers of Improved Flat Clasp “‘Clover’’ Garter, 25 cents, everywhere. 











Try One More Good Dinner 


No matter how much or what you have suffered from 
indigestion, or what you have done to correct it 


Just Once More 
Try eating what you desire, same as when well, 
' and while taking food sip 


MAN A CEA WATER the MAN-GA-NESE Natural Spring 
=" Water. Simple, Tasteless, Harmless 
It seems incredible, but it Immediately 
Re-establishes Good Digestion 
Very easy to verify this statement, so important to you 
For Sale by Send for Booklet 
S. S. PIERCE CO., Boston 


Note—This is a natural Spring Water from West Virginia, bottled as it flows from the Spring, in half-gallon 
bottles, one dozen to the case. The price is $5.00 per case. j 
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REAL PARISIAN LIFE 


Tales More Fascinating and Exciting 
than Balzac or French Court Memoirs 


ms In rene’ for binding fora publishing house that has gone into liquida- 
on, W 
were awarded the Gold Medal on PAPER, PRINTING, BINDING and 


rT STRATIONS. While they Tast we will sell them at HALP-PRIOR 


and on small monthly payments. We suggest that you write at once for 
‘full {ccs if,you_care to secure this rare and unusual set of French 


movels. «a 
PAUL DE KOCK 
The Merriest French Humorist 
thas written sparkling, witty, amusing, riveting novels--antidotes for 
melancholy. 
didatic or dull; as orizinal as Boccaccio, as mirthful as Gil 
fascinating than Sterne, Smollett, or Fielding. 


SHORT FASCINATING STORIES 

** Paul de Kock is a tonic in books instead of in bottles.’"-Max O'RELL 
‘* His charming characters seem to be under the infl of ch gne.” 
CHARLES LEVER. “ He had kept France laughing for years-- the Smollett 





of France.”-BosTON HERALD. We dislike the superlative but we believe | 


the best and richest book value ever offered. The set contains the most 
delicate and artistic + rench illustrations made specially for this work by 


Glackens, Henri Sloan, Wenzell, Sterner, and many other famous artists. | 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET FREE 


giving you full particulars and sample pages of this rare set of books, but | 
wn must write to-day, stating whether you are interested in cloth or | 


alf merocco binding. (We give estimates on binding single volumes or 
entire libtaries. Work for trade dealers and librarians our specialty.) 


N.E. Mag. May ‘09 
BRAINARD BOOK BINDERY, 425 Fifth Ave., New York 
Please send me particulars. Iam interested in the. ...... binding 


| ment or altercation. 


have taken a few sets of the famous Paul de Kock novels which | 


he stories, literally translated, race merrily along.nothing | 
i las, more | 
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“Baby’s Best Friend” 
and Mamma’s greatest comfort, Mennen’s 
prevents Chapped Hands and Chafing. 

For your protection the genuine is put up 
fillable boxes—the “* Box that Lox,” with Me 
ontop. Sold everywhere or by mail 25 cents—.«‘ 

Try Mennen s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Px 

hus the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Samp 

GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, 
Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor 
Mennen’s Borated Skin Seap (blue wrapper) ' 


Specially prepared for the nursery. id only 





TOILET POWD:R 


Samples 
Stores, 





Talking About Equali 


Equality levels up but never < 


| theory of equality that was work« 


dragging virtue down to the same 

vice would be destructive of all soci 
Sometimes you'll overhear soi 

dressed man or woman engage 
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level 2 


They get ang 


coarse language, belie the proverb 


“Fine plumage makes fine birds, 
last, when reason and logic ar 


| lost, they take refuge in the st 


“ Well, anyway, I am just as ‘good : 


| are any day in the week.” 


But the person who claims to | 


as good” as you merely admits inieri 


| It’s the knowledge that he is 


other’s equal which makes him 
ously claim an equality of goodness 

“« Just as good ” as Mennen’s is 
made for many a powder. 
reason, no logic in the claim. 
last outburst of shrewish 


there’s nothing more to it than | 
words themselves. 


clam 
| with the knowledge of inferiority, a 
he tmef 
“Just as good” 
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Mennen’s is branded by its own claim, 
self-confessed and self-convicted fraud. 


In writing advertisers please mention NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE 
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‘We Know How 
‘Teach Boys 


i:S we consider the first essential 
fa good school. Athletic and 
life are important and we give 
»ys the broadest kind of school 

ing, but at St. Paul’s everything 
ordinated to teaching the boys 
to study. And we succeed. 

i for our catalogue which 

ill about the school. 











ST PAUL’S SCHOOL 


Garden City, L.1. WASTER R, MARSH 
a 





Lasell Seminary 


For Young Women 
Auburndale, Mass. rea mites trom Boston. 





This school combines the usual course of study 
with thorough instruction in the theory and 
practice of intelligent home-making. 

Training is given in the art of entertaining, 
house-furnishing and management, marketing 
cooking, dressmaking and millinery. 


Excellent opportunities are offered for the study 
of modern languages, art and music inciuding 
organ. 

A resident nurse carefully looks after the health 
of the pupils. Outdoor life is encouraged by 
tennis tournaments, boating on the Charles River, 
basket-ball, riding and swimming. 

Lasell is located ina most beautiful and health- 
ful residential district. 

For illustrated catalogue, address, 








LASELL SEMINARY, Auburndale, Mass. 
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= Che Abbott School 
it by DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
rel 2 Young men and young wemen find here a homelike for Bo ~ Farmington 
yrde atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in every Maine 

“ department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful 
well school rit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms. 
argu op Tp ho SE Offers the natural attractiveness of the Range!s: 
, 7 noe W. Peirce, Litt. D.. Lake Region, the comforts of a city home, the 
’ FRANKLIN, MASS. quiet of an educational village, no manufactur- 
tha ing. College Preparatory, also Business Courses. 
ud 2 Journey to and from Boston on opening and 
tterl closing days made in private Pullman. 
met Don't Th 
5 yo George Dudley Church, Headmaster 
as ae a . ate oe iP ores 

us A 
: } They mend all leaks in all utensils—tin Fort Edward Collegiate Institute 
iority S brass, copper, graniteware, hotwater bags 

i rs etc. Nosolder, cementor rivet. Any one (F ; 
t th — can use them; fit any surface; two million 
amo eo er 
. Couette Mfz. Co., Lox 3127 Amsterdam, N.Y. 
claif 
1s fl 
's ti i 
bittd a ae 

{ . l N V EST OR Ss For Women and Girls. Founded 1854. Noted for efficiency 


’ on time deposits, 6 or 12 months, is 
> me % paid by the Gaston National Bank of 
” Dallas, Tex. Capital and Sane over 
d $300,000.00. aay over $3,000,0 
aim, Correspondence solicited. 0, E, WAGGONER, Vice Pres. 
} 
d. ON TIME DEPOSITS 



































We guarantee our readers against fraudulent advertising 





and attainments in developing wholesome womanly qualities. 
Situated on the Hudson—unsurpassed for healthfulness and 
natural beauty. Literary, College Preparatory and other 
graduating courses. Strong departments in Music, Art, Elo- 
cution and Domestic Science. A thorough instruction on the 
Piano by the Leschetizky Method. Terms $400. Write for 
Catalogue. 

JOS. E. KING, D.D., PRES., BOX 110, FORT EDWARD, N.Y. 
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Going Abroad This Summer? 
Going to London? 


If so, you will be especially interested in the April, May 
and June issues of Scribner’s Magazine in which will be 
found a number of advertisements of many of the bette: 
English shops, hotels, railroads, etc. 


If you will write to Scribner’s International 
Travel and Shopping Bureau, 153 Fifti 


Avenue, New York, printed matter or information wit/ 
reference to these shops will be furnished. 


This special Scribner service is available now, before you 
sail, or you may communicate with our London offic 
immediately on your arrival in England, and desirable in. 
formation and introductions to the best shops, hotels and 
travel offices will be cheerfully given. 


Among the great London establishments and English hotels, which give special 
care to American visitors, introduced by the Scribner Bureau, are: ° 


SHOPS: Maggs Brothers, Prints and Autographs; John Wilsons’ Successors, Ltd., Linens ; 
Waring & Gillow, Ltd., Art Galleries; H. P. Truefitt, Ltd., American Shaving Parlour ; 
Peter Robi: ’s, Fashionable Attire ; Robinson G Cleaver, Ltd., Linens; Bon, Lid., Costumers 
and Furnishers, London, W.; Trafford Park, Land for C cial Purposes, Manchester, 
England; Thomas Tilling, Ltd., Automobile Service; Dunhill’s, Smart Motor Wear; A. Car- 
michel & Co., Correct Clothes; J. C. Vickery, Trunks, Bags, etc. 








HOTELS: Kingsley Hotel, Bloomsbury Square, London; Thackeray Hotel, Great Russell St., 
London; Midland Hotel, London, N. W.; Midland Hotel, Manchester; Adelphia Hotel, 


Liverpool; Queens Hotel, Leeds; Midland Hotel, Bradford; Hans Crescent, Belgravia, 
London, S. W. 


TRANSPORTATION LINES: Great Western R.R. of England; P. and O. Royal 
Mail Steamers. 


Address 


Scribner’s International Travel and Shopping Bureau 
Care SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
NEW YORK LONDON 
153-157 Fifth Avenue Temple House, Temple Avenue 


In writing advertisers please mention NBw ENGLAND MaGazinge 
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Really, Would You 
Believe It? 


If one were to tell you that twice two is five or 
that calico is more costly than silk, or that a $10 
gold piece is more valuable than a $20 gold piece, 
or that a 65-note piano, covering only 54 octaves 
of a piano, is musically better than an 88-note or 
74 octave player, really, would you believe it? 


The 


MELVILLE CLARK 


APOLLO PLAYER PIANO 


Has superior features that no other player piano in the world pos- 
sesses, among others THE 88-NOTE RANGE that plays all compo- 
sitions exactly as they are PLAYED BY THE GREATEST 
PIANISTS; and the downward stroke of the 88 PNEUMATIC 
FINGERS on the piano key in front just as the human finger strikes 
it, securing’an absolutely human expression.; 

















NO 65 NOTE PLAYER CAN PLAY music written for a range of over 54 
octaves WITHOUT MUTILATING THE SCORE. 


THESE FEATURES MAKE THE APOLLO THE,BEST PLAYER IN THE 


WORLD 
WEYARE THE LEADERS OTHERS ARE IMITATORS 


Because we built the first 88 note 
player and demonstrated its artis- 
' tie and commercial. possibilities. 


Call at the retail warerooms of GEORGE Hj. CHAMJPLIN & CO., 
THE BOSTON AGENTS, 181 TREMONT ST., and inspect this beautiful 
instrument or send for illustrated catalogue. 


MELVILLE CLARK PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Steinway Building, CHICAGO 


We guarantee our readers against fraudulent advertising 
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A few years ago the long, 


tough grass grown upon our west-_ 


ern prairies was pronounced ut- 
terly useless, but to-day, through 
aggressive minds and modem 
ideas, this really wonderful gift 
of nature has been brought into 
almost every home in the form of 
an attractive, sanitary, and lasting 
floor covering, called 


C-R-E-X 


| Quality and economy have 
} established the reputation of Crex, 
while the beautifully blended 
colors and exclusive designs of 
both carpets and rugs meet every 
requirement of a richly appointed 
room. 


CARPETS.— Solid colors — plain 
and striped effects — in all widths. 


RUGS.— All sizes, in a large va- 
riety of exclusive designs and beautiful 


colors. 
Caution:—Avoid imitations. The 
genuine bearsthe GRE label. 


Sold by all Up-to-Date Carpet and 
Department Stores. 


Send for Free Booklet N., Beau- 
tifully illustrated. 


THE CREX CARPET CO. 


377 Broadway, New York City 
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Nothing Like it at hy i | 


SK your dealer to show you a suit of Silk 
Lisle. Most dealers sell it for $3.00 a 
union suit or for $1.50 per garment if two- 

jece suits are desired. Don't fail to look for the 

Trade Mark (shown above) as there are many 
imitators. We make the machines that 
make the goods, and they are patented in 
nine countries — and a recent decision from the 
Supreme Court of Appeals sustains our claims for 
infringements. Don't take a substitute. They 
are made in all sizes, weights, and colors, and all 
~ dealers carry a full line. 











COOPER MFG. CO., 
BENNINGTON, 23 33 23 VT 


In writing advertisers please mention New ;ENGLAND MAGAZINE 
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LOMASIa NIVENOOW SLAY MEA 





From the painting by Joaquin Sorolla 


“AFTER THE Batu” 
(This painting was given the position of honor in the exhibition at Copley Hall, Boston) 
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THE WOMAN’S CONGRESSIONAL CLUB 


By MRS. HENRY T. 


“\EW persons living outside of Wash- 
ington have any conception of the 
work performed by the average 

member of Congress, of the multitude of 
details a conscientious member of Con- 
gress is called upon to master and the 
numerous demands upon his time. The 
drudgery of the position he fills is com- 
paratively unknown to the constituents 
he represents. Few, if any, of his con- 
stituents have any idea that the wife of 
a member of Congress is called upon 
while in Washington to assume any duties 
social or otherwise. Asa matter of fact, 
a Congressman’s wife, anxious to assist 
her husband and to discharge her duty 
fully to the constituents he represents, is 
called upon to undertake a multitude of 
social requirements. 

It is true, indeed, that a Congressman’s 
wife need do nothing at all. She may 
remain at home, receive no visitors, and 
render no social service. 

The new Congressman’s wife finds social 
customs reversed. Here she is expected 
to make the first calls. She is permitted 
to select her own friends, she creates her 
own social environment. She makes it 
as large or as small as she pleases. She 
may simply attend the theaters, go to 
the President’s receptions, visit the 
galleries of the House and Senate occa- 
sionally, go to the National Museum, visit 
Mt. Vernonand the Congressional Library, 
go up in the Monument, and go home; or 
She can take up the more complicated 
social life and render her husband and his 
constituents and herself a real service. 

To the thoughtful woman public life 
entails certain obligations, and she is not 
inclined to shirk them without some ex- 


cellent reason to advance in explanation 
thereof. 


RAINEY 


Only a few members of Congress are 
millionaires. Only a few of them main- 
tain large establishments in Washington. 
The greater number of the members of 
the House have worked their way to a 
place in Congress through the drudgery 
of a country law office. Nearly all of 
them come from the great middle class 
of the country. Washington is demo- 
cratic, and society in Washington is 
typical of the democracy of the country. 
People who are accustomed to social ob- 
servances in other cities cannot possibly 
understand the extraordinary social 
fabric which exists in Washington. It is 
political to the core, as a matter of course. 
It ranks men and their wives, not accord- 
ing to their culture, their wealth, their 
intellectuality or their social status at 
home. It is the office which counts. 
Position goes with office and in almost 
every instance the woman who holds an 
official position and improves her oppor- 
tunities is able, with an occasional lift, in 
the social procession, to keep up her end, 
be she transplanted from city or country, 
from Arkansas or New Hampshire. She 
readily tunes herself in harmony with her 
surroundings and fits in to the social 
scheme just where she can be most help- 
ful to others and where she will get most 
out of the life she must lead while here. 

About one third of the membership of 
Congress changes every two vears. The 
man who remains here for the greatest 
period of time and who is industrious 
acquires methods of doing things, an 
acquaintance, a knowledge of details, and 
a prominence in the official life of Wash- 
ington, that makes him of the greatest 
service to his constituents. In no other 
place in the world does energy and ability 
count for as much as it does in the House 
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of Representatives. A man’s progress 
there depends upon his own efforts. 
Millionaires and country lawyers have 
presented to them equal opportunities. 
It is equally true that the progress in 
Washington made by the wife of a mem- 
ber of Congress depends upon her own 
efforts and upon her own energy and 
ability. Her husband engrossed in the 
details of legislation and in the multitude 
of things, little and big, which he is 
called upon to perform, finds little or no 
time for the discharge of social duties 
or for making acquaintances outside of 
the ordinary routine of business in the 
departments. Man isa social being. He 
gets along better if he is assisted more 
generously by others. It becomes neces- 
sary for him, therefore, to form social 
ties. The more of them the better. 
Having no time to attend to these matters 
himself, this duty falls upon his wife. If 
she is ambitious, energetic, and tactful 
she can render most valuable assistance. 

Washington is the only city in the 
world that is primarily and distinctively 
a capital city. It was planned, founded, 


and built solely for the purposes of gov- 


ernment, and the story of its social de- 
velopment is the history of the growth of 
a political center, and while other cities 
rank higher in population or wealth or 
art or commerce, Washington is and will 
continue to be the great Democratic city 
of the world. Because it is not a com- 
mercial center and it never should become 
one (begging the pardon of the Washing- 
ton Chamber of Commerce, whose ambi- 
tion is that the Goddess of Liberty on the 
Capitol dome shall soon hear reverberat- 
ing from the shores of the Potomac the 
shriek of factory whistles), and because it 
is not a great city, there is found here 
leisure for certain social customs which no 
longer prevail in any other large cities. 
Etiquette prescribes calls as the first 
of social duties. Calling is indulged in 
by the Washingtonian on a scale that puts 
Londoners, Parisians, and Berliners, who 
pay their calls not in person, but by post, 
hopelessly to shame. It frequently hap- 
pens that the wife of a member of Con- 
gress will in one afternoon make one 
hundred calls. She is supposed to have 
one day each week at home. If she lives 
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on Capitol Hill, her day at home will be 
Monday. If in the northwest Section of 
the city, her day at home will be Tuesday, 
She should at each session of Congress 
call upon the daughter of the Speaker of 
the House, whose social rank gives her 
the same receiving day (Wednesday) as 
that observed by the Cabinet ladies, upon 
the wives of the members from her own 
state, upon wives of members of the W ays 
and Means Committee. She should form 
the strongest social ties possible with the 
wives of the members of the commit ees 
upon which her husband serves. In fact, 
she should call upon the wives of ne:rly 
every member of Congress. The wives 
of the senators from her own state de- 
mand especial attention socially, and the 
wives of other senators who may in some 
way be of assistance to her husband, or 
whom she may herself wish to know. 
Thursday is receiving day at the hoines 
of the senators. She should call upon the 
Cabinet ladies and make the usual formal 
call upon the wife of the President. If 
possible, she should call upon the wives 
of heads of divisions and bureau cliiefs 
who are likely to be brought into official 
contact with her husband. 

It will thus happen that an energetic 
wife of a member of Congress may have 
upon her calling list six or seven hundred 
names. One woman told recently of 
making twenty-five hundred calls in one 
season. 

In the Congressional circles of Wash- 
ington mere wealth counts for but little. 
The fortunate or unfortunate possessor 
of some thousands of dollars’ worth of 
diamonds and jewels carries with her in 
Washington on that account, no more 
prestige than the modestly gowned wife 
of an average member of Congress. In 
Washington brains and tact and energy 
count for everything. Mere wealth, 
dress, display of jewels, unaccompanied 
by the other things, are of no value. 
Wealth is not the open sesame which it is 
in some cities. We hear much about the 
winter colony of wealthy Americans who 
make Washington their home during the 
social season, and they are coming in in- 
creasing numbers each year. 

The New Yorker comes because Wash- 
ington is so serene and nobody hustles. 
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WOMAN’S CONGRESSIONAL CLUB 


‘ 


Photograph by Clinedinst , Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. HENRY T. RAINEY, CHARTER MEMBER OF THE WOMAN’S CONGRESSIONAL CLUB 


Some are attracted by the lure and glitter 
of the diplomatic corps. 

Many persons of note as well as fashion 
come because social conditions are un- 
usually favorable for those who desire to 
meet distinguished and cultivated people, 
and they obtain by personal contact that 
mental stimulus which comes from con- 
versation with those who are engaged in 
literary and public affairs. In fact, 
during the season, everybody comes to 
Washington. ‘The social functions of the 


wealthy are not considered a success 
without the presence of government 
officials of rank and note. The lions of 
Washington are its statesmen, generals, 
admirals, ambassadors, and ministers of 
foreign countries. The wealthy must 
have present these distinguished officials 
to make even the smartest function 
really desirable, because office is more 
than wealth, and official position carries 
with it a dignity and respect which mere 
wealth can never push to the wall. 
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HOME OF THE WOMAN’S CONGRESSIONAL CLUB, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


There is not the danger here of social 
life being dominated by the class of large 
wealth and aimless leisure that in some 
cities threaten its higher interests. Wash- 
ington to-day considers those who repre- 
sent the political, military, intellectual, 
and religious interests of the world quite 
as essential to the completeness of social 
intercourse as those who stand for ma- 
terial prosperity. 

There are ninety-two members of the 
United States Senate and three hundred 
and ninety-one members of the House of 
Representatives. There are about five 
hundred women, wives, daughters, 
sisters, and others in the immediate 


families of the senators and represent 


tives. These women have exchanged 
visits, but not half have ever met the other 
half, or if they have, they have not been 
able to remember both the face and the 
name, and asa majority of them have the 
same reception day, they are compelled 
to stay at home and receive while they 
should be calling upon each other. 

Think how brilliant the conversation 
and how pleasant the social intercourse 
of persons constantly occupied in the 
mental gymnastics of putting a name on 
a face, of mentally running the alphabetic 
gamut of states to decide to whom the, 
are talking. Think of flying from house 
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to house, up elevators and down long 
halls, distributing cards. Think of 
going down a receiving line of thirty-two 
women, all Congressmen’s wives. Think 
of making one hundred calls in one after- 
noon. Think of calling this kaleidoscope 
whirl, this utterly senseless formality, 

ociety.” 

or many years in Washington there 
has been a constantly increasing desire 
on the part of wives of members of Con- 
gress to make possible closer social ties 
without the necessity of so much labori- 
ous attention to details, and out of this 
desire has come the Congressional Club. 

few things in Washington are new. 
The Congressional Club is the newest, 
it is the first of its kind, and so long as 
there is but one United States Congress, 
it will be the only one of its kind. 

ess than a year ago a group of twenty- 
five women, who had for several years dis- 
cussed the possibility of a Congressional 
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Club, decided that the time had come for 
effecting an organization. A meeting 
was called, to which the wives of all 
senators and representatives were invited. 
A constitution, brief and concise, was 
adopted, articles of incorporation were 
taken out with one hundred and ninety- 
five charter members, representing forty- 
two different states, a committee was ap- 
pointed to secure a permanent home. The 
club was at last an established fact. 

Like a debutante, the club was much 
entertained. Mrs. Fairbanks, Mrs. J. B. 
Henderson, Mrs. Crane, and Mrs. Herbert 
Parsons, and Mrs. Dalzell each gave a 
reception in honor of the presentation of 
the club to the social world. 

It was not intended to introduce any 
radical changes in established customs. 
It was not intended that club life should 
do away with the custom of exchanging 
calls. Calling is the polite courtesy 


which should always be extended, but it 
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is expected that a pleasanter and a less 
superficial acquaintance among the Con- 
gressmen’s families will be the result. 

The object of the organization is purely 
social, to promote acquaintance among 
its members, to facilitate their social in- 
tercourse, and to provide a place of meet- 
ing and for entertaining distinguished 
persons who come to Washington. 

The club has now a membership of 
nearly three hundred women from the 
immediate families of the senators, repre- 


sentatives, and ex-members of Congress. 
The wife of the President and... Vice- 
President of the United States are eligible 
as honorary members of the club..: 

The dues are twenty-five dollars per 
year for each member, and five dollars 
for non-residents. 

The organization has leased for two 
years the famousold Blatchford'mansion, 
in MacPherson Square, in the very heart 
of the fashionable northwest section of 
the city, for its club house. It was at 
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one time occupied by the late Senator 
Arthur P. Gorman, of Maryland. Itisa 
large three-story brick structure. It was 
built —no one seems to know just when— 
many years ago and connects the old days 
with the new. 

The first floor is suggestive of lectures, 
receptions, and dancing. Parlors are 
spacious, ceilings are high. The decora- 
tions are not elaborate, but in excellent 
taste. A corps of servants is provided. 
The building is open every day and each 
member is at liber- 
ty to bring friends 
for afternoon tea. 
Arrangements may 
also be made by the 
members for large 
receptions and teas, 
and I regret to say 
that in order to 
render the greatest 
service to members 
rooms are reserved 
for those who wish 
to play bridge. 
But I record with 
pleasure that bridge 
is not particularly 
popular in Con- 
gressional circles, 
and it is to be 
hoped that its pop- 
ularity will wane 
rather than in- 
crease. In contra- 
distinction to this 
feature, a large, 
airy, cozy, well- 
lighted, and quiet . 
upstairs room is 
reserved for a lib- 
rary. Newspapers 
and magazines are 
on the tables. 

The first donation of books was made 
by Mrs. Frank Vrooman, daughter of 
General John C. Black, president of the 
United States Civil Service Commission. 
She has presented to the club, and they 
are already installed upon the shelves, 
over three hundred beautifully bound 
volumes. It is peculiarly appropriate 
that this donation should have come from 
Mrs. Vrooman. Since the founding of 
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the American republic, every generation 
of her family has sent a member to the 
House of Representatives. 

The club is not intended alone for the 
women. Representatives and senators 
are also welcome. At least, there is no 
law prohibiting their calling for their 
wives and sisters, and they are always 
invited to the regular Friday afternoon 
receptions, and to drop in on Sunday 
afternoon fora cup of tea, if they feel that 
they can get along with so mild a bever- 
age. We offered the 
distinguished 
William E. Curtis'a 
cup of tea afterjhis 
talk before the club 
on one of the Fri- 
daysat home. He 
replied, ‘‘I will talk 
to the ladies, but I 
will not drink their 
tea.”’ But, though 
the men generally 
do not take tea, 
very few of them 
take anything 
stronger. Indeed, 
one of the most re- 
markable things in 
public life to-day is 
the number of total 
abstainers. 

The presence of 
the Tafts in Wash- 
ington in December 
not only decided 
the date of the 
house-warming,but 
gave to it an official 
importance. The 
first evening recep- 
tion was held in 
January in honor 
of the Vice President and Mrs. Fairbanks 
and the Speaker’and Miss Cannon. 

It is expected that the result of the or- 
ganization of the club will be to make 
Congressional society less artificial, to 
enable members of Congress and their 
families to meet on a plane of absolute 
social equality, to make closer and 
pleasanter friendships than could other- 
wise exist, and to brighten up the dull 
monotony of official life and duties. 
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IN AND OUT OF NEW 


By LUCY INGRAM TOPLIFF 


With illustrations by C. Scott White 


T isn’t really “‘ new,” 
this little village by 
the sea. On the con- 
trary, it is old, as 
years are counted 
here in America. For 
one hundred  vears 
and more the village 
of New Bay has rested 
there on the hillside 
while the men have 

gone down to the sea in ships and the 
women have worked and waited and 
watched for their return. 

It was love at first sight with us. We 
had declared that this particular summer 
we must, could, would, and should spend 
far from crowds, We wanted the coun- 
try; we wanted the sea; we wanted to be 
where the summer girl was not; where 
though the name of the great French 
preacher was unknown, people lived un- 
consciously the simple life; and the gods 
granted our wishes and gave us — New 
Bay. It happened like this. We had 
been cruising for a week in a friend’s 
vacht with the full understanding that 
when the spirit moved us, then and there 
we would desert the ship with full consent 
of the officers thereof. It was such a 
summer evening as poets dream of and 
artists try in vain to subdue to oil and 
paint that we cast anchor in the little 
harbor. The church in the center of the 
village on the hill was outlined clearly 
against a sky of living fire. The cottages 
clustering near as if for comfort when the 
Winter storms brought sorrow into many 
homes, seemed to spill over the town 
limits and run down the hillside to shake 
hands as it were and be sociable with the 
fish-houses along the shore. The boats 
on the water seemed floating on a sea of 
gold. Then slowly the wonderful glow 
faded. Lamps were lighted in the cot- 


tages and sent through the windows 
cheery streams of yellow out into the 
gathering dark. The church bells rang 
out for the evening meeting and every- 
where on every side was the resinous 
odor of the fir-balsam and spruce from 
the woods near by. 

Our hearts were won. Here is where 
we would spend the summer. This was 
the place of our dreams. No sooner 
thought of than we spoke our wishes. No 
sooner had we spoken than according to 
the terms of the bond a boat was lowered 
and soon we and our bags and baggage, 
our “scrip and scrippage,’’ were on the 
way to the landing. Where were we to 
stay the night? That was an unimpor- 
tant item. Had we not always been 
taught to take no heed as to what we 
should eat, drink, or the wherewithal we 
should be clothed? To that list we 
would now add — lodging. On reaching 
the pier, however, we thought it advis- 
able to make a few inquiries. ‘ Can 
we get board anywhere in the village? ”’ 
we rather anxiously asked one of the men 
standing on the wharf. ‘“ Well, I don’t 
know,” he answered; then looking us all 
over as we stood there in the dim light, 
he humorously added, ‘‘ There’s a man 
over there,” jerking his thumb in the 
direction of some one just coming down 
the pier; ‘‘ mebbe he’ll take you, if he 
likes your looks.”’ 

We hurried in the direction indicated, 
praying that our looks might not belie 
us, and saw a genial-faced man with 
kindly, merry eyes coming toward us. 
We made known our desires, and after a 
little delay the bargain was completed. 
For a season at least we should be — for 
so we liked to call it — citizens of New 
Bay. 

And so our happy summer began in 
that land of loveliness; a land unex- 
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THE GROUND SWELL 


ploited yet by the conventional tourist, 


undiscovered by the shooters of the 
shutes or those who twirl their vacations 
in merry-go-rounds; where vegetables 
were fresh; where the hens laid eggs 
while you waited; where the fish and the 
lobsters seemed to flop right into your 
boat so anxious were they to be eaten. 
We had agreed to take as our motto the 
words of one wiser than we and “‘ jest set 
down and rest and not work at nothin’ 
else,’ but of course we did things in a 
gentle and leisurely fashion. Sometimes 
on a gray morning, we fished for cun- 
ners off the big rock; sometimes we built 
bonfires when the night suited and 
roasted all sorts of indigestible things, 
which we promptly ate with no evil 
effects; or again out in our boats in the 
harbor we watched the sun go and the 
dark come while the guitar made fitting 
accompaniment to plantation melodies 


or songs which could not by any means 
be called classical, but which delighted 
the small boys athirst for entertain- 
ment who followed in our train; for the 
boy of New Bay takes to the water like 
the proverbial duck, and infants of five 
or six are better able to manage a dory 
than most grown ups. When the skies 
were very blue and the wind came 
straight from the northwest without in- 
terruptions then we would go for a tramp 
through the woods, stumbling over fallen 
spruces with laughter, leaping over mossy 
rocks with delight, and breathing in all 
the while great long breaths of the won- 
derful balsam-scented air. 


One feature of New Bay made it unique 
along the coast. We boasted of a lobster 
pound and no other village for miles 
around possessed one. The pound really 
was the head of our own particular cove 
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separated from the main body by a big 
ate. In this enclosure were the lob- 
sters kept. There they stayed until the 
“rush ’ orders came from the big cities. 
Then indeed business was lively. The 
great nets were first thrown overboard 
and four or five thousand lobsters caught 
inone hawl. Next the cove was drained 
and the men went out in oil skins and 
rubber boots that came to their waists 
and scooped up with hand nets the sprawl- 
ing creatures so ugly to look upon, so 
delicious to eat. The final act was the 
most astonishing when the men calmly 
walked along the muddy bed, stooped, 
picked up a lobster from behind a rock 
where it was cunningly hiding, and re- 
turned in an amazingly short space of 
time with arms full. 

“Much of a catch? ’’ we asked the low- 
voiced, quiet superintendent. 

“No, not big this time, only forty-five 
thousand,’’ was the answer. 


From a water color by C. Scott White 
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We gasped our surprise as we ques- 
tioned what would be a “‘big one.”’ 

“Well, we ought to get seventy 
thousand,’’ he replied; truly, we de- 
cided we were in the country of surprises, 
where we could learn something new every 
day. 

Of course we went sailing. Who could 
stay even a week at New Bay and not 
take a trip with Captain Crozier? It is 
true that sometimes the sailing turned 
into motoring, for our captain was a man 
who welcomed all new inventions, but 
that mattered little to us so long as we 
could go cruising up and down the coast 
and listen to the stories of our skipper. 

‘““ What is this island, captain, we hear 
so much about?’ we asked him one day 


as we were clipping along right smartly 
“They say it doesn’t 
Do you know any- 


over the bay. 

belong to any state. 

thing about it? ”’ 
“Lord, I should Born 


say I did. 


HOUSES 
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From an oil painting by C. Scott White 


AN OLD FISH HOUSE 


there,” 
laugh. 

‘But what is this talk about, anyway ?”’ 
we persisted. 

‘Well, some say that when they were 
drawin’ maps of the state once, this 
island some way got left out; so, of 
course, when the folks on the island found 
out, they just said they wouldn’t pay any 
taxes. I don’t blame ’em. They sup- 
port their own schools and they take 
care of their own poor, so why should 
they?’”’ he asked. 

We couldn’t give any good reason why 
they should, not being students of politi- 
cal economy, but we rather hoped they 
acknowledged the United States as their 
country and said as much to the captain. 

“Acknowledge the United. States? ’”’ 
ejaculated the captain. ‘‘I ‘should say 
they did. Why, after the Civil War 
the one hundred people on that island 
sent three thousand dollars to help pay 
off the national debt! How’s that for a 
record?” and the captain.glowed visibly 
with just pride in his birthplace. 

This talk whetted our desire to see 
the place, so one day the captain took us 
over to the island. The breeze blew fair 


and he laughed a big, hearty 


enough and the furrow followed tree j 
enough to please the most fastidious 
land-lubber, and we certainly were not 
exacting, but the captain scanned the 
horizon where the sea met the sky in the 
hazy blue, with some anxiety. It was 
not long, however, before we were an- 
chored in the quiet island harbor. Such§ 
a snug little island! Not so very little, 
either, as we found when we walked its 
length of three and a half miles; the 
shores sometimes thickly wooded; some- 
times green with pasture land, rising in 
gentle slope to the clean white school- 
house on the crest of the hill. Across 
down and over the island ambled the 
wooded roads charming the eye of the 
pedestrian, but not wide enough for a 
carriage. We pointed this fact out to 
the captain. 

“Don’t need .to be any 
commented. ‘‘ There aint any horses on 
the island,’ and then as though desirous 
of being absolutely accurate, he added, 
‘IT believe though now Ike Brown has 
one or two.” 

So we walked through the fragrant 
wood-ways, passing picturesque stiles 
which served as exits and entrances to 
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neighboring farms, until we came to 
“The store.” There are two on the 
island, but ‘‘ The store”’ is also the 
post-office and the business of the whole 
village centers in that little room. One 
could purchase there whatever he desired, 
be it a sugar-bowl, a kitchen stove, or a 
pair of shoes, and whenever he came he 
would be treated, as we were, with open 
cordiality and kindness. A big, broad- 
shouldered son of the island answered our 
eager questions and smiled humorously 
at our honest admiration. 

‘“ Any town meetings? ’’ he repeated in 
answer to our inquiry as to the govern- 
ment of the village. ‘‘Once a year. 
That’s often enough. All we do there is 
to elect a school agent. How long does 
he serve? Just a year. I had the job 
for three years and a darn poor job it is 
too.”’ 

Here a reminiscent twinkle appeared 
in his eyes and we realized again as we 
often had before that the whole world 
is kin. For here on this lonely island 


they, too, in company with the great ones 
of earth had evidently experienced the 
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joys and 
problem. 

Suddenly, as if by magic, we were aware 
that the whole world, our world, was 
transformed. Where was that inter- 
esting-looking farmhouse, clean white and 
newly shingled we had noticed on our 
way to the store? Where was the stile 
through which we had passed? ‘“ Yes, 
jest a lettle mite of fog,” said the captain. 
“TI saw it a-comin’. But we'll get home 
all right. Don’t you worry. I know 
my way back as well as I know the way 
from my house to the barn.” 

We followed him without a word. 
Now and then a ghostly outline loomed 
before us, which if transplanted into sun- 
shine and blue sky would have meant a 
well-kept, well-cared for home. Now 
an animal of monstrous size obstructed 
our path, but on nearer approach this 
resolved itself into a meek, mild-mannered 
cow. At last we reached the shore only 
to find that our boat was lost. That is, 
we thought it was lost, but the captain 
laughed in his big cheery way. 

‘Lost, is it? You'll see.’ 


sorrows of the educational 


THE NO’ EASTER 
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And we did see, for in five minutes we 
were pulling alongside of her and were 
soon scrambling over the “ gunnel.”’ 
Then came the sail home. No, not sail- 
ing, but motoring was our destined aim 
and end, for wind and fog seldom keep 
company. The captain stood at the 
helm, his keen blue eyes searching sky 
and sea with close scrutiny. On we went, 
not swiftly, not at full speed, but surely; 
the steady swish-swash of the waves 
against the boat would have lulled us to 
rest under other circumstances, but there 
was no sleep for us with that intangible, 
elusive baffling fog threatening to engulf 
us atevery lap. All of a sudden the cap- 
tain called out with just a suggestion of 
relief in his voice, ‘‘ There’s the ledge, 
over yonder. Now, we’re all right.”’ 

We looked, but could see nothing. We 
strained our eyes ‘‘ over yonder.”’ That 
impenetrable wall of gray mist sepa- 
rated us from the rest of the universe. 
But the captain knew, and after a little, 
we with our untrained vision could make 
out a mass of something rising from the 


water. 
And 


It was “ the ledge,’’ sure enough. 
then another miracle happened. 
The fog lifted, drifted, floated away out 
to sea and the broad highway was now 


our own. With full sail, for the wind 
had sprung up fresh and keen, riding 
the waves like a bird, plunging into the 
hollow only to rise gayly on the heights, 
our stanch little “‘ Jennie Foster ’’ swept 
us triumphantly into the home harbor, 
just as the sun pushed the clouds away in | 
the west and smiled genially on the just 
and unjust alike. 

But sometimes there are worse con- 
ditions than fog for the men of the village 
to meet, for even in New Bay, contrary 
to the words of the song, though good 
fellows are often gathered together, it is | 
not always pleasant weather. Three 
miles from the Bay the shore is bolder and 
more precipitous, finally terminating in 
a pointed ledge of rock extending for a 
mile out into the ocean. Here is where 
the seas foam with greatest fury when 4 
gale is blowing. Here is where the 
schooners are sometimes tossed like play- 
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things back and forth as though a big 
game of battledore and_ shuttlecock 
were going on. And here is where the 
men of New Bay as elsewhere have proved 
themselves brave men in very truth. 
But they are loath to speak of anything 
of that sort. The most that we ever 
could make them admit about a heavy 
sea was that it was a “ bit hubbly out- 
side,’’ and when it came to talking about 
the ‘‘ Big Gale,’’ we would have matched 
them against the most expert lawyer 
and given him odds too, and then we could 
have beaten. We who rather prided our- 
selves on our ability to obtain informa- 
tion were as children before them. All 
that we ever succeeded in eliciting were 
such statements as “ Yes, twas a breezy 
wind ’’ — the gale had been blowing for 
twelve hours — or ‘“‘ she pounded herself 
to pieces pretty bad,” referring to the 
schooner. ‘‘ Did we save ’em? Oh, yes, 
some of ’em.”” Just this and nothing 
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more was all the information we ever 
obtained on that subject. 

But when it came to fishing, then in- 
deed were we considered worthy auditors. 
A man had better keep quiet about saving 
a fellow man’s life, but a good haul of fish 
was a suitable subject for conversation. 
Such seemed to be their unwritten creed. 
And in this respect our friend Hazen 
was a source of never-failing entertain- 
ment. His contagious humor was a con- 
stant delight. Even his speech had in it 
the tang of the salt sea. ‘‘ Ther’ aint 
enough doin’ to keep us fellers out o’ 
mischief,’’ he told us one morning, as we 
stood together down by the fish house. 
‘““Squiddin’ is durn poor and the dog- 
fish is as thick as flies on that durn stick) 
fly paper my wife sets round on the kitchin 
chairs.’’ Here Hazen’s eyes twinkled. 
“Yesterday. Jerry Hanny didn’t git 


nothin’ but dogfish off ‘en his trawl and 
he throwed half a bucket o’ bait into my 


THE DORY’S HOME 
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boat an’ said he guessed he’d sell out an’ 


go a’farmin’. O’ course we git some 
lucky days when them big fellers keep 
our lines crackin’ an’ snappin’ ”’ 

““O Hazen,” we interrupted, “do tell 
us about that fish you caught. We mean 
the biggest ever pulled in round here.”’ 

‘“‘Gorry, it was a big ’un. Two hun- 
dred and ninety-eight pounder dressed. 
Let’s see. That was fifteen years ago,” 
and he puffed away meditatively on his 
pipe as though living over again the glory 
of the encounter. ‘I was jest off the 
point,” he went on after a little, “‘ wa’nt 
expectin’ no sech bite as that. It was 
the first day of April, if I ricollect right, 
and ther’ wasa mite ofachop. I’d been 
havin’ putty fair luck an’ started to haul 
in my line agin, when it seemed to be 
ketched on bottom. I gave a yank and 
reckoned I was tryin’ to pull up the bed of 
the ocean. But them big fish are allus 
lazy at first. After that he kinder played 


a bit. All to once he seemed to take a 
notion to go to the middle grounds. 
Then we fit. Lord, how we had it be- 
tween us! ’Twas nip an’ tuck I tell you. 
First he had the line, then I had it. At 
last I got him alongsides. Didn’t have 
no gaff, either, so I out with my fish knife 
and gave him a jab, jest under the gills. 
‘Twas a pretty good aim and did the 
business; for it knocked him so he 
stopped fightin’. Then I had _ him. 
How’d I manage? Jest ran my hand in 
his mouth and poked my line through 
the hole, tied him before the critter could 
flop. But the rest wa’nt easy, neither. 
Landin’ a seven-foot fish in a twelve-foot 
dory aint no laughin’ matter, an’ I had 
aboard about six hundred pounds o’ cod, 
to say nothin’ about a load o’ water I'd 
shipped durin’ the fight. Gorry, I 
didn’t know whether I was standin’ on 
the ocean or in my boat,” and Hazen 
gave a low chuckle. 
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“ But you got Home all right?’ Some- 
times it was necéssary to call Hazen back 
to the reality of every day. 

“ Oh, yes, I got home all right. I gen- 
erally do. Don’t mean no sharks shall 
feed on my bones.”’ 

“ Sharks,” we exclaimed. 
these waters.” 

‘“Gorry, I should say ther’ was. Doz- 
ens of ‘em,’’ and Hazen tried not to show 
surprise at such ignorance. ‘‘ Why, 
t’other night one old feller thought the 
propeller of my boat was the fin of a fish 
an’ the way he fit was enough to make a 
dog laugh. Once I had jest a leetle mite 
o’ nap and when I woke up that feller 
had swallowed two o’ my squid jigs. 
That nade me mad, an’ I jest made up 
my mind that was the last squid jig ever 


“Not in 
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eat off’m me or anybody else. He wasa 
troublesome cuss, but I landed him. 
Cost me fifty cents, them squid jigs, but 
’twas wuth it,’ and Hazen walked off 
with the air of a man who would willingly 
squander money provided he could win 
out in the contest. 

So one after the other days slipped by 
and one morning we awoke to the fact 
that a branch of the big maple in front 
of the door was turning a bright crimson. 
Yes, it was time to go back, but we had 
stored away days and weeks of happy 
memory against a time of drought, and 
we were content. And to all who like 
simple things and quiet, kindly ways of 
real people, we say, ‘‘Goto New Bay. 
Take a boat at Portland and New Bay 
is ‘ the second on the left.’ ”’ 





TO A BROWN THRUSH 


By ANNA PERLSIUS CHANDLER 


Thou voice of spring at floodtide, sing again! 
I feel the season’s joy, yet mutely long 
To give it utterance, for words were vain 
To body forth the gladness of thy song. 


Poised on the topmost twig of yonder tree, 

In rapt abandon, thou dost sway and sing, 
Perfect expression of the ecstasy, 

Which cometh with the glad, life-giving spring! 
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THE GRAPES OF TANTALUS 


By RUTH DAME COOLIDGE 


T is only with shamefaced guilt, they 

say, that the modern American 

bears Baedeker ’mid the pleasures 
and palaces of Europe. Its telltale 
covers, even, are bound in solemn black, 
that the world may not brand its owner 
with the curse of provincialism. For 
those already branded, however, by the 
still pressure of circumstances, the out- 
ward and visible sign has no terror. To 
the traveler Baedeker may be the 
symbol of ignorant seclusion; to the 
provincial, it is the portal of the infinite; 
and the mere sight of those little red- 
covered books has power to set me 
aflame with the restless, consuming 
passion for travel. Other books of 
travel are alluring, but to my super- 


- eS 


sensitive mind they are consciously 
triumphant over the actual accom- 
plishment of my dreams. Baedeker is 
stolid and practical, the accumulated 
experience of men, indeed, but experience 
dedicated, as it were, to the novice like 
myself a useful key to the promised land, 
accepting as a natural sequence the possi- 
bility of my European trip. 

There is no real merit in reading 
Baedeker; it is a playing with hope so 
practically that mere chance becomes 
probability. One test there is, however, 
of utter altruistic unselfishness, and that 
the study of books of foreign experience 
without the prospect of travel. One 
must have the home-staying, complacent 
serenity of Emerson, or the imagination 
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A ENGLAND 
of Coleridge to catch fire at other people’s 
enthusiasm and remain in stationary 
solidity. ‘‘ A finished and finite clod ”’ 
firmly embedded under one sky is per- 
haps more enviable than the travel- 
consumed ‘‘ Explorer ”’ of Kipling. Yet 
even a clod has some ‘“‘ upward stirrings,”’ 
and the soul of the restless American 
turns as naturally to travel as the first 
blades of spring grass to the sun. Given 
the desire, and the American travels; 
he may say no farewells, he may make no 
long tarryings, he may give no suspicion 
of absence to his friends, but he knows 
his travels have begun. 

When I set out on my travels, I know 
no better companion than George William 
Curtis. With him I feel assured I shall 
enjoy visions beyond the canals of Venice 
or the minarets of St. Sophia, without 
the disillusionments of stagnant water 
or the howls of half-starved scavenging 
dogs. Noman had more ideals of Europe 
unvisited than he has shown in “ Prue 
and I,” a book of happy dissatisfaction, 
instinct with contented regret. The 
author feeds upon his longings, crowds his 


RURAL ROADWAY 


Spanish castles into western sunsets, 
and dandles his yearnings into a sem- 
blance of reality. There are few of us 
who can make the flower of regret bear 
fruit,— few who can gain substantial 
nourishment from the grapes of Tantalus. 

I sometimes wonder what manner of 
woman ‘“‘ Prue’’ was, who stayed so 
quietly at home, darning stockings and 
listening to the dreams of her visionary 
husband. Those tall ships did not bear 
her imprisoned soul to India or China, 
nor did she even seem to haunt the water- 
edge to see their low black hulls dis- 
gorging foreign treasure. Did she look 
upon her husband in the tender half 
superiority of contented love? Did the 
great world in the four walls of home 
and in the opening imaginations of her 
children fill her soul to overflowing with- 
out the intrusive incongruities of Europe 
and Australia; or was aught beyond 
the world of the practical outside her 
imagination? Perhaps she afforded the 
best of the world of the real to her hus- 
band, and made him content with his 
salary and his dreams. Alive herself 
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with unselfish pride in the wunsub- 
stantial world of his own creation, she 
found it sufficient to be his all in the world 
of fact. In any event she was the true 
wifely ideal of self-effacement, the moor- 
ing buoy of his wandering bark. 

To a less volatile imagination than 
Curtis's, books are a solid aid. One is 
reminded of Charlotte Bronte’s brilliant 
brother in the gray Yorkshire village, 
who surprised a traveler one day by 
telling him a short route through the 
streets of London. He had pored over 
the maps so long in a very frenzy of 
travel that the mazes of London were as 
clear to him as the moorland paths 
through the heather. I confess myself 
to a passion for cathedrals which cannot 
gratify itself in America. I could walk 
almost blindfold around the choir aisles 
of Westminster, climb the steps under 
Henry the Fifth’s chantry, and prostrate 
myself like the pilgrims of old at the 
shrine of Edward the Confessor. I 


could swerve from my path in the Poets’ 
Corner that my steps might not sound 
on the pavement that covers Browning 


and Tennyson, and I could even find 
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my way through the cloister to the tiny 
grave of “ Jane Lister, dear Childe.” 
For Wells I feel such enthusiasm that I 
meditate on legal ways for an American 
to become an English archbishop and live 
in the palace by the moat. Should I lose 
Bath and Wells, I could be content with 
Salisbury, Exeter, or Canterbury. I 
have learned their history, their archi- 
tecture, and their famous dead in all 
preparation. Nor can I offer any ob- 
jection to Lincoln, York, Ely, Peter- 
borough, Chester, or Durham. My tongue 
delights to linger on their names, as 
Homer’s on the catalog of ships, or Mil- 
ton’s on Bible scenes. ‘‘ Abbana and 
Pharphar, lucid streams,’ were never 
half so resonant and suggestive. In 
occasional sane moments I forego all this 
to become a postilion in Devonshire, to 
go dashing through the white villéges 
and down the heathery hills, the drag 
on the wheel but a rapture in my long 
horn. 

Moments there are, however, when 
books seem a sorry excuse for the out- 
ward eye, and I feel more of the orig- 
inal sin. I have broken the tenth 
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commandment and envied my traveling 


neighbor. Even Curtis needed to lay a 
material hand on the hull of a great ship, 
home from the Indies. So wharves afford 
to every travel-laden soul a whiff of the 
infinite. . Weare all like Hovey, “‘ fevered 
with the sunset’’’ and “fretted by the 
bay.” To us all the “ schooner in the 
offing ’’ has “‘ her topsails shot with fire.”’ 
The tang of the salt air to the descendants 
of the Anglo-Saxons is like the smell of 
spring smoke in Kipling’s nostrils. 

But there are other practical palliatives 


beside the ocean. Nothing save the first 
glimpse of blue across the sand dunes 
is more stirring to my blood than a 
mighty railroad station belching forth 
smoke and steam. Heavy puffing en- 
gines tug viciously at their burdens and 
snort aloud in impatience. Luxurious 
sleepers and parlor cars, with smiling 
black porters trail a magnificent trail 
behind. The great masses of steel and 
iron are all aquiver with life. Human 
life too is in the equal excitement, 
rushing and impetuous. Some one has 
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said that the postage stamp issued for the 
Buffalo exposition which bore a locomo- 
tive under full speed was the true symbol 
of the American ideal. And there is 
something greatly sympathetic between 
the man in the station and his iron steed. 
Whether he is coming in to work from a 
suburban district, or whether he is running 
to catch the great through train for 
Manitoba and Seattle, the man in the 
station is as tense and expectant as the 
locomotive. There is a romance of un- 
certainty, a throbbing possibility that 
one may have made a mistake at the 
Station, and that this petty local is after 
all a through train with no stops before 
golden California or Portland, beyond 
the snow-crested Rockies. Fate has 
decreed our happiness, and uninten- 


tional but willing victims, we are under 
full steam for God’s country. 

_ It is unfortunate that these journey- 
ings end always like the trail of smoke 
dissolving in the valleys behind the 


engine. AlJas! neither in imagination nor 


in books, neither in dreamy rambles 
along the docks nor in close conjunction 
with the stirring restless mob in the 
station is there more than a whetting of 
the appetite and vanity of vanities. 
The apples of Sodom have fallen to dust. 
The greatest peace, after all, comes from 
a free translation. It takes a Curtis to 
create castles out of sunsets, but a lesser 
imagination can make transcripts from 
the original. Anywhere in New England, 
—which chances to be my peculiar field of 
provincialism,— I can stir into life the fire 
of old romance. There is one spot near 
Boston, in the Middlesex Fells, from 
which one sees the long blue reservoir 
through the russet oak leaves of late 
November with flocks of duck wheeling 
above the ruffled water. I never come 
across it without fancying that I am 
James FitzJames in the “‘ Lady of the 
Lake,”’ and that 
** One burnished sheet of living gold 

Loch Katrine lay beneath him rolled; 

In all her length far-winding lay 

With promontory, creek, and bay.” 
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The Scotland of the ‘“‘ Lady of the 
Lake”’ indeed reappears in old Nan- 
tucket in almost literal translation. 


There are valleys enow, hardly valleys, 
but swales, among whose huckleberry 
bushes, bayberry, and sweetfern, Rod- 
erick’s whole clan might have lain con- 


cealed. It takes but my whistle alone, 
for in Nantucket I choose the role of 
Roderick Dhu,— to 
‘* garrison the glen 
At once with full five hundred men. 
These are Clan Alpine’s warriors true; 
And, Saxon, —I am Roderick Dhu!’’ 

I wave my magnanimous hand; they 
sink back into the bracken, and Fitz- 
James and I pass on to Coilantogle Ford. 

Without recourse to Scottish romance, 
there are old New England lanes where 
poison ivy, rumcherry, and barberry 
have so muffled the old gray stones that 
I can walk between English hedgerows. 


“ Dear little lines of sportive wood run wild.” 


Occasionally too an old country house, 
deep set in wide-arched elms, has the 
deep soft turf of a century’s tending, 
and the manor houses of England with 
their deer parkscould not have a greater 
air of antiquity. Even in the heart of 
Boston there are soft hazy days in spring, 


NANTUCKET 


when the streets become the Paris of the 
modern landscape painters, and _ the 
North End on washing days outdoes the 
postal cards from Naples and Genoa 

It isa poortranslator, after all, whocan- 
not enjoy the original. Doubtless | 
should see old England through new 
world spectacles, measure Salisbury spire 
by Bunker Hill, gauge Westmoreland 
fells by the White Mountains, Stone 
henge by the Plymouth Rock, and Land’s J 
end by the bleak Maine coast. A per 
verse chameleon imagination indeed, 
full of apologetic pleasure as it is. There 
were times as a child when I loved to§ 
play with opera glasses, looking at the 
same scene through both ends, bringing 
the distant into my very grasp, trans 
figuring the near into a far ideal. So! 
dally with New England, though the 
time has come for me to put away childish 
things. Then discarding all glasses | J 
look at her face to face, see the russet 
woods where the Indians were encamped, 
the blue winding streams that rang with 
the hammer of the shipbuilder, the quaint 
old streets that knew the Puritan and the 
Quaker. Her every phase has stolen 
upon my heart. She is base and sub- 
stance of my dreams. What matter il 
she have but a paltry century or two ol 
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tradition? To my finite mind three hun- 
dred years seem as long as three thousand. 
My brain will travel no further. The 
Lexington minuteman is my medieval 
knight and the story of Miles Standish 
and the Indians has as fine a flavor of 
romance aS Henry the Fifth and Agin- 
court. The graves at Plymouth and 
Concord, the old altar tombs in King’s 
Chape! are as significant to me as the 
tombs of princes. 


Provincialism! Iam branded without 
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the betrayal of Baedeker, if the narrow 
confines of New England can supply to me 
the world of beauty, romance, and tra- 
dition. Yet surely I can travel none the 
worse that I find the world at my door- 
step. Some day perhaps I shall set 
material foot on European shores and 
sample the old world by the new; some 
day, with the pride of New England behind 
me, I shall bear my florid Baedeker 
through London, Paris, and Rome, and 


still be unashamed. 


COLONIAL DAMES 


By WILLIAM ADDISON HOUGHTON 
I 


Forth from the sacred land of home and kin, 

O’er unknown seas unto an unknown shore, 
Matron and maid unflinching hither bore 

the Rich, faithful, English hearts, and entered in 

Where husband, brother, father, scarce could win 

A fireside unmolested. Hardship sore, 

an- Affliction, death, they faced, and feared far more 

; ] God’s anger and the consciousness of sin. 

new 

pire Ye daughters of such mothers, born to ease, 

and Can ye do less than reverence their names? 

yne- Not for vain glory, but for love that frees 

nd’s Their virtues from forgetfulness, and aims 

per: To be like them in trying times like these, 

eed, Facing hard duty like Colonial Dames. 

here 

i to II 

the 

ving 

ans- 

So | 


What kinship binds to this portentous age 


Those simple days? Man’s cunning enginery 
Has harnessed tyrant Nature. Daringly 

Life soars, an eagle freed; no narrow cage, 

Numberless worlds, the ardent mind engage, 
Each vaster than our wisest sires could see — 
Till, overwhelmed with sheer immensity, 

Men sink to pleasures and her worthless wage. 


Worse foes than shrieked in dark primeval wood 
Beset us: Ease and Luxury unnerve 

The high-strung will, and chain so earthly good, 
Still envying nobler souls who will not swerve 

From noble ends. O noble Sisterhood, 
Be emulous such envy to deserve! 
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like on the horse block, was medi- 

tating; the reflective way in which 
he wiggled his toes made plain his frame 
of mind. 

Close by and prone upon his stomach, 
his hind legs spraddled out astern, lay 
Alexander, meditating too, but watching 
Fatty’s feet with apprehensive eyes. 

The sun beat down on boy and pup 
with sullen blaze, the seven year locusts 
ever. droned in lazy cadence, the sole 
activity apparent in all nature was 
evidenced by two tumble bugs that 
toiled like Sisyphus made twins. 

Far down the road the heat waves 
danced about a cloud of dust that swelled, 
developed, and advanced by fits and 
starts around a nucleus composed of 
Whitey Wilkins, Johnny Simmons and 
Billy Day. 

‘“ Hullo, fellers,” said Fatty, wearily, 
as they approached, ‘‘ what’s up?” 

“Sun! Y’ durn fool,” answered 
Johnny Simmons promptly, applauded 
by wild howlings from Whitey Wilkins 
and Billy Day. 

“Think y’re smart, hey, don’t y’?” 
responded the occupant of the horse 
block, writhing his toes violently in an 
effort to produce some scathing and 
unanswerable response. ‘‘ Any old fool 
c’d tell that from the feelin’, gee, but 
I’m clean wore out.” As he concluded 
he slid down from the horse block and 
Stretched himself so violently that his 


shirt emerged above the waist band of 
his pants. 


\ATTY PETERS, perched crow- 


“* Giddy, giddy, gout, 
Shirt tail’s out, 

Half of it in, 

An’ more ’n half out,’”’ 


Said Billy Day, and then, perhaps 


abashed by the forwardness of his re- 
mark, subsided and drew a careful circle 
in the dust with one great toe, while 
Whitey Wilkins, patting the front of one 
blue leg invitingly, addressed the pup. 

“ Here, Sandy,” he said, “‘ here, puppy, 
c’me ’ere, y’ lazy fool.” The pup ap- 
proached, was duly patted, and then 
Whitey spoke again. 

“ Tired?”’ hesaid. ‘“‘ What in the Sam 
Hill you ben a doin’ to make you tired, 
you ain’t a goin’ to claim you ben at 
work.”’ 

“‘T ain’t ben doin’ nothin’,”’ answered 
Fatty, “‘ jest settin’ here a watchin’ durn 
fool tumble bugs, that’s all.” And in 
conclusion, merely to divert attention 
from himself, he thumped Alexander 
upon his slat-like ribs with one bave, 
briar-scratched foot. The pup responded 
to his master’s effort with utter prompti- 
tude, and scrabbled wildly from the zone 
of danger, almost upsetting Whitey 
Wilkins, who did some scrabbling on his 
own account. 

“Dur it!” said Mr. Wilkins, recover- 
ing his balance and his power of speech. 
“Seems to me you keep a pickin’ on 
the pup all the time; what’s eatin’ yo’, 
can’t yo’ never leave him be?” 

‘“‘Gwan,” responded Fatty, promptly, 
“what’s it to y’? If I can’t kick him, 
who kin kick? Now, what y’ got to say 
to that?” 

This presentation of the case precluded 
any further argument, and Whitey 
changed the subject promptly, as he 
scaled the horse block. 

“Heard anything about the wax 
works?” he inquired, ‘‘ I bet you ain’t.’” 

“* Wax works?” asked Fatty, promptly. 
“I ain’t heard nothin’ about no wax 
works; what is them? ”’ 
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“ Tell him about ’em, kid,’’ said Johnny 
Simmons, addressing Billy Day, and 
then, before the individual thus invited 
could unlimber his batteries of speech, 
himself explained. 

“Mis’ Perkins wuz over to Billy’s 
house this mornin’, an’ any time Mis’ 
Perkins goes any place she has all the 
news settin’ on the edge of her lip ready 
to slip off. Anybody that gits in a word 
edgeways when she gits to talkin’ is 
blame lucky, an’ - 

“ An’ if they is anything smart,” in- 
terrupted Whitey Wilkins, “that that 
pie-face Thaddy o’ hers has said or did, 
she’s bound to tell it before she gits 
through talkin’ or bust.” 

“ Thaddy Perkins! ”’ said Johnny Sim- 
mons, with intense disgust. ‘ ’Taint 
nothin’ but Thaddy this an’ Thaddy 
that, an’ he done this an’ he says that, 
till y’ git so sick at th’ stomick y’ can’t 
set up.” 

‘An’ he’s in ’em,” added Whitey, 
remembering the various perfections of 
Warsaw’s model boy, and speaking with 
asperity if not contempt. ‘O’ course 


Mis’ Perkins is a goin’ to shove that kid 
o’ hers in any place she kin. 


He gits in 
free an’ gits free ice cream an’ cake, becuz 
he acts a part.” 

“* Him an actor? ”’ outa Fatty, hardly 
believing. ‘‘ Well, I’ll be durned! ” 

At this point, Billy Day, possessor of 
authentic information, was permitted to 
explain. ‘‘ Wax works,” he said, with 
gravity appropriate to the subject, “is 
live people makin’ out they is busts and 
statutes of the ancients, Nipoleon, George 
Washin’t’n, an’ Henery Clay.” 

““Some new fangle git-up o’ Doc 
Henderson’s,” said Johnny Simmons, 
interrupting Billy, who subsided grace- 
fully and delved again into the dust with 
one great toe. ‘‘ We ain’t rested none 
‘since we heard about it till we learned 
more.’ And diving into one deep pocket 
he produced a smeary piece of paper, 
almost worn to shreds. ‘‘ Read that,” 
he said, ‘‘ an’ see if you kin make a dern 
thing out of it, I can’t.” 

Fatty accepted the paper with alacrity, 
tread it laboriously, and shook his head. 
“* Derned if I kin, either,’’ he admitted, 
“and I ain’t goin’ to try.” 
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“Some git up o’ Doc Hendersoii’s,” 
said Johnny Simmons. “Git peopie to 
talkin’, git ’em ixcited; he says once to 
the old man when he wuz a tellin’ him 
how he run things in Congriss, ‘ Git ’em 
to studying, an’ nachully they has to 
think.’ ”’ 

“That ain’t no lie,” admitted F itty, 
cordially. ‘‘Doc Henderson ain’t no- 
body’s fool. Would he a ben elected to 
Congriss if he wuz? No sir-ee. Every- 
body sets right down an’ thinks this 
thing over, an’ not bein’ able to riake 
no sense out of it nachully they’d bust 
wide open if they didn’t find out so ‘hey 
has to go an’ see.”’ 

“ Read it out loud, Fatty,” said Jolinny 
Simmons, and Fatty thus implored, 
began: 

“Tf [had a donkey 
That wouldn’t go, 


Tosee Mrs Jarley’s wax works show, 
Do you think I’d keep him?— Oh, no, no.” 


Then, after a brief moment of b:ain- 
racked thought, he inquired, ‘ Who is 
this here Mis’ Jarley anyway, some 
lady that travels ’round a givin’ shows?” 

“Kind o’ seems to me,’ reflected 
Whitey Wilkins, “that they wuz a 
fambly with a name most like that |ived 
over Goose Crick way last summer, liey, 
Johnny, did y’ ever hear o’ them? ”’ 

“ Gwan,” said Fatty, promptly, ‘“‘g wan, 
y make me sick. Them people wuz 
named J-O-L-L-Y, Jolly, an’ they didn’t 
have nothin’ ’ceptin’ about four sets 
0’ sore-eyed twins an’ some crow bait 
horses, them people wuz horse tradin’ 
movers, they wuz, an’ they didn’t lave § 
nothin’, let alone the fixin’s to make upa 
wax-works show.” 

“Shut up, Fatty,” said Johnny Sim- 
mons, ‘‘ give the kid a chanst to finish. 
Go ahead, Billy, don’t be so dogyone 
bashful when y’ got anything to say. 

Upon this pointed invitation Jilly § 
Day resumed the thread of his remarks. 
“It’s give by the Sunday school,’’ he 
explained, “ to git em a melojum. wo 
bits to git in, ice cream an’ cake an’ 
tabbleos, an’ ‘mongst the rest of ’em is 
Thaddy Perkins actin’ Cupid with bow 
an’ arrers, what you think of that?’ 

“Gee whiz!” said Fatty, recalling § 
Cupids more or less immodest, “ Mis 
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Perkins ain’t a goin’ to let her Thaddy 
set there nakid, is she? Je-ru-sa-lem!” 
Johnny, excited at the idea of Thaddy 
doing anything improper, replied with 
thing of asperity, if not contempt. 
Nachully bein’ girls there, he can’ 
strip,” he said, ‘‘ course he don’t go 

he’d nachully have drawers on, 


yway he gits in f’r nothin’,” said 

Wilkins, striking at the vital 

it, ‘‘ gets free ice cream an’ cake, 

sa chanst to set right up in front, 

verybody sets an’ gaps at him, an’ 

My land! If that ain’t Thaddy 
ins actin’ plays!’ ” 

is presentation of the case excited 

‘*, who replied with great disgust, 

'” he said, ‘‘ he makes me sick. 

lurn shame none o’ us fellers is in 

ain’t a carin’ about myself, but 

y here’d a madea blame sight better- 

looki:’ Cupid, he ain’t so doggone 

scrawny, an’ besides he ain’t bad lookin’ 

when he’s ben washed up.” 

“Aw, Fatty, shut up,” 


said Johnny 
Simmons, 


‘an’ maybe we kin fix some 


way to keep Mis’ Perkins’s Thaddy from 


showin’ off.” 

“Maybe y’ kin, an’ maybe y’ can’t,” 
said l‘atty, oppressed by doubt. “If 
y’ kin, how ’re y’ goin’ to?” 

“Go ahead an’ tell us, Johnny,” said 
Whitey Wilkins, ‘‘don’t mind Fatty’s 
askin’ you fool questions, she can’t help 
it if hc wuz born that way.’ 

Well!” said Johnny, “‘ Nachully the 
wax works is on the platform at the end. 
Over that is a garret that y’ git into from 
the outside. First, y’ bore a hole in the 
floor over where Thaddy sets, an’ then 
when he gits to lookin’ real pretty y’ 
take an’ drop a little cayenne pepper 
on him, an’ nachully he busts loose in a 
sneeze. An’ then “ 

“ An’ then,” said Fatty, interrupting, 
and enthused beyond the power of self- 
restraint, ‘“‘ Mis’ Perkins is a goin’ to get 
right up an’ have a fit. Gee Whillikins! 
If Thaddy busts the show up won’t it be 
Pizen for his maw! ” 

one u bet,” said Whitey Wilkins, with 
undisguised delight. ‘‘ She’s a goin’ to 
coop him up an’ fix up his hair curly so’s 
everybody’ll set up an’ gap at him an’ 
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‘My land! Don’t Thaddy Perkins 
look like pictures of the angels,’ an’ 
then to have him bust it up’ll fix his 
maw.” 

“T hope he gits it good,” said Billy 
Day, drawn forth from silence and 
picturing the scene described by Whitey 
Wilkins with unholy glee. 

“* You bet he’ll git it good,”’ said Johnny 
Simmons. “ He ain’t a goin’ to git no 
chance to show off none if I kin help it, 
an’ I guess we kin.”’ 

‘“T know durn well we kin,” said 
Whitey Wilkins. ‘‘ Gee whiz, I wish the 
show wuz comin’ off to-morrow, I kin 
hardly wait.” 

And then a boyish inspiration seized on 
Fatty. ‘“‘ Say, fellers,”’ he said, ‘‘ le’s go 
in swimmin’, come ahead. 

Unanimous approval greeted this sug- 
gestion, and all fled wildly whooping to 
where the cool and shaded swimming pool 
held surcease from the heat. Far in 
advance ran Alexander, frisking gayly 
until he spied the water, and then, re- 
membering unpleasant happenings of 
other days, he paused, but paused too late. 
A brown, grimy hand seized him by the 
scruff of his neck, another brown and 
grimy hand grasped him far astern. 
Deftly he was upended and with Johnny 
Simmons controlling the hind legs, which 
scrabbled wildly while Fatty held his 
front, he went to torture with protesting 
howls. 

“Give it to him good, said Johnny, 
‘* le’s land him in the middle of the crick. 

“Swing him,” howled Whitey, “ it’ll 
do him good an’ maybe drown the fleas.” 

And even Billy Day contributed, 
reciting with painful rhythm this age- 
old and entirely appropriate bit of verse: 

‘One for the money, 
Two for the show, 
Three to make ready, 
And four for to go.” 

Alexander went at four, a canine comet, 
with wildly waving paws and flapping 
ears and doleful wails. A huge splash 
swallowed him still wailing, and then, as 
his wet and snake-like head appeared 
above the ripples, wild shouts arose, the 
bushes blossomed forth with pants and 
shirts, and Johnny Simmons, naked first, 
made this profound remark, ‘‘ Last one 
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‘*WE LEFT HIM AT HOME TIED UP IN THE BARN’’ 


in’s”a nigger,” with a fancy dive that 
scarcely raised a splash. 

Laboring madly Fatty did his best, but 
Whitey Wilkins, and even Billy Day 
preceded him, and when he thumped 
the water with a mighty bellywhacks, 
loud yells declared him ‘“‘ It.” 


Time in its march is slow but sure. The 
seconds tick on into minutes, the minutes 
march on into days and weeks. And so 
the evening of the wax works came at 
last. 

“Henery,” said Mr. Peters, pausing 
by the family carryall, ‘‘ y’ sure y’ tied 
that dratted pup up tight.” 

“I couldn’t tie him up no tighter 
’thout shuttin’ off his wind,” responded 
Fatty. ‘‘ Come on, le’s hurry, the wax 
works might begin.” 

“‘ Gid ap,”’ said Mr. Peters, while Mrs. 
Peters laughed and patted Fatty. As 


the sound of wheels arose a muffled wail 
came from the barn, a whoop of desolate 
loneliness from Alexander, fast tied, Jj 
shut up, and left a prey to solitude. 

Before the Warsaw schoolhouse were 
vehicles from far and near, for all the 
country round about was there. Inside 
a hum of voices buzzed; folks visiting 
around. Far in the rear sat Whitey 
Wilkins, Fatty Peters, and Billy Day. 
Across one end a curtain billowing to and 
fro concealed the mysteries beyond. 

The buzz of voices dwindled down to 
whispers, the whispers stilled to silence 
as Doc Henderson walked slowly up 1 
front and raised his hand. 

“Gee whillikins,” said Whitey Wi: 
kins, craning his neck excitedly, “ look 
at them yeller gloves o’ his’n. Takes 
him fur style.” 

“Shut up,” protested Fatty with m- 
dignant whisper, “ let him talk.” 

With easy confidence, as well became 
one whose path had led to legislative 
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halls, Doc Henderson began, told of 
the purpose for which the entertain- 
ment was being given, named those who 
had devoted time and talent to its suc- 
cess, referred to the schoolhouse as a 
Fount of Knowledge, in which, perhaps, 
some future president was gleaning golden 
grains of truth, enthused, touched upon 
the refining influences of religion, the 
necessity of a melodeon, the beauties of 
sweet music, the advantages of frequent 
social gatherings, drifted into politics, and 
attained an awful precipice of oratory 
before he retired, leaving the American 
eagle soaring close before the sun, scream- 
ing democracy at power and oppression, 
viewing the republican party with a 
watchful eye. 

It was a beautiful speech, such as 
perennially makes the great state of 
Missouri go strongly democratic in times 
of war or times of peace. 

‘‘ Je-ru-sa-lem!” gasped Whitey Wil- 
kins, enthused almost to suffocation, 
“ you kin talk about your Patrick Henrys 
and your Daniel Websterses, but if they’d 
a tackled Doc Henderson he’d a made 
them hide out in the weeds till he’d left 
that parto’ thecountry. Everybody jest 
set an’ gapped when he wuz a speakin’. 
I lay if that man wuz to die right now, 
Congriss would have hard times.” 

But no response came to this enthu- 
siastic appreciation of Doc Henderson’s 
ability; the tableau had begun. 

“Three fishers went sail-ing out in-to the 

we - st, 

Out in-to the we-st as the sun went dow - 

own——” 

Shading her agonized eyes with one 
hand, her hair flowing in mermaid tangles 
about her waist, one of Warsaw’s fairest 
young ladies related the sad history of 
the ‘‘ Three Fishers,”” who never came 
back to the town, and the curtain closed, 
only to reopen after a brief moment for 
the purpose of displaying the sad finish 
of the three fishers, while, ‘‘ three women 
knelt over them, wringing their hands.” 
It was a beautiful tableau, much in vogue 
thirty years ago, and was enthusiastically 
received, so cordially, in fact, as to re- 
suscitate the water-logged mariners, who 
arose and bowed in acknowledgment. 

‘Gee willikins,” said Billy Day, “I 
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thought they wuz drownded, wouldn’t 
that be awful, hey?” 

“Shut up,” said Fatty, “don’t show 
y’r ignorance in comp’ny, keep still.” 

“ But, anyway, them tabbelos is great,” 
said Whitey Wilkins, his blue eyes shining 
with enthusiasm. ‘Say, Fatty, how’d 
you like to be a actor, the girls all throwin’ 
kisses, an’ everybody bowin’ at y’, hey? ”’ 

“Shut up!” said Fatty, once again. 
“'Y’ make me sick a gabbin’ all the time; 
can’t y’ keep still?” 

When all the tableaux had been given, 
a cadaverous young man, black clad, with 
sad side whiskers, appeared upon the scene. 

‘‘Gustus Wilkerson,’ announced 
Fatty, ‘‘ clerks for Norwine, come down 
here from St. Louiee for his health.” 

“Does look kind o’ tiziky,’’ admitted 
Whitey Wilkins, ‘seems to hurt him 
when he talks.”’ 

With much use of his facial muscles, his 
finger tips pressed raptly together, the 
superintendent of the Sunday school, for 
it was he, explained that there would be 
a brief delay while the wax figures, which 
were very heavy, were being set in place. 
Conversation buzzed again. People 
visited around telling and listening to all 
the county news. Some strolled outside 
to get a breath of air or tighten slipping 
halters. Back in the scrubby, blackjack 
oak trees, lay Johnny Simmons with a 
purloined ladder, waiting the moment 
when vengeance should descend on 
Warsaw’s model boy. 

There was a rattling of chairs in the 
schoolhouse, the stragglers hurried in 
as the curtain swept aside disclosing 
figures stiff and powdered ghastly white. 
With mien as melancholy as a country 
undertaker the superintendent dusted 
each most carefully, and then, with noisy 
watchman’s rattle poised, he spoke, and 
all the silences of St. Helena, all the 
struggles of a captive eagle’s soul were 
pictured in the sadness of his voice. 

“Our first,” he said, “‘is that great 
man, Napoleon, which shook the world.” 

An application of the noisy rattle to his 
spine awoke Napoleon, who started, 
stirred, and waved a horrid broadsword 
at- his foes, and then subsided into 
ghastly stiffness while the superintendent 
wound the next. 
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About the platform, in a semi-circle, 
the wax works were arranged. Perched 
at the center back, upon a real stump; sat 
Thaddy Perkins, vainly endeavoring to 
keep from grinning like a Cheshire cat. 
Clad in pink undershirt and drawers, a 
flaming slant of ribbon crossing grace- 
fully from shoulder down to waist he 
poised a dainty bow and aimed a ribboned 
arrow at a girl reclining at his feet. 

Down one side went the superintendent, 
crossed over and started toward Thaddy 
Perkins, whose bosom swelled with pride. 
The wax works worked and subsided, the 
watchman’s rattle clattered, the audience 
looked on enraptured, even the superin- 
tendent almost smiled as he paused before 
the model pupil of the school. 

“ This group,” he said, “ pictures the 
meeting of love and lovely innocence,” 
and glanced at Thaddy, who prepared to 
draw his bow. Red lights flared up to 
the right. Red lights flamed to the left, 
giving a blaze of glory for thecurtain’s fall, 
and producing fluffy rolls of smoke. And 


Johnny Simmons, in the garret, poked 
cayenne pepper through a crack above 
the place where Thaddy Perkins sat and 


smiled. 

At this tense moment, when all the 
pleasure of the evening focussed to its 
end, there was pandemonium at the door, 
and Alexander catapulted in, a gnawed 
rope fluttering from his neck, a tin 
can rattling at his heels. 

Fatty Peters’ jaw dropped. He tried 
to speak, but muscular paralysis, brought 
on by sheer amaze, prevented him, and 
Whitey Wilkins supplied the needed 
words. 

“« Je-ru-sa-lem!”’ he said, “‘ gewehilli- 
kins; durn my pictures; dog my cats.” 
This awful outburst simply evidenced a 
vast astonishment; the words meant 
nothing but a piled up mountain of 
surprise. 

The pup, accompanied by the can which 
hit his legs at each wild jump, went down 
the center aisle. His face was agonized, 
his heart was filled with woe that voiced 
itself in anguished whoops. Plump into 
the middle of the wax works he dove, red 
fires to left and right of him, ghastly 
white figures gathered all around. 

Up in the garret, Johnny Simmons, 
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startled by the inexplicable commotion, 
upset the can of pepper, and it filtered 
down and pervaded all the room, its 
source concealed by the smoke. 

Frantic with terror at utterly unheard 
of surroundings, Alexander blundered 
madly into Thaddy Perkins, upse‘ ting 
him before he even had a chance to « raw 
his trusty bow, and then became en- 
tangled with the curtain in which his 
frenzied struggles rolled him up like 
some Gargantuan cocoon. 

A sneeze sounded, a series of sneezes 
sounded and swelled up like some distant 
cannonade. The wax figures cam: to 
life and everything was turmoil and 
thick, sneeze-producing smoke. Under 
the curtain, Alexander, still pursued 
and frenzied by the can, plunged yet 
more wildly. The sneezes gathered re- 
sonance and swept into a roar. There 
were vast sneezes that sounded like some 
some nearby bomb, there were genteel 
and eminently proper little sneezes from 
the spinsters who deemed a public 
sneezing party a vast disgrace. [I ven 
Alexander sandwiched sneezes in betw een 
his howls for help. 

Completely crazed and utterly de- 
spairing of finding Fatty to disengage the 
can, he scrambled to his feet, tore through 
the flimsy curtain and bolted madly for 
the outer darkness and the only place in 
all the world where peace dwelt always; 
the hole beneath the barn at Macecion. 
As he fled through the door the can 
caught long enough to throw him one 
vast sommersault, and then the string 
broke and left him free to fly the unknown 
terror that had seized on him. 

Inside the schoolhouse all was turmoil, 
and the rattle of windows hastily thrown 
up. Everywhere was indignation against 
the man who mixed red fire of such a 
sneeze-producing brand. 

Outside stood Johnny Simmons, his 
manner thoroughly indicative of inno- 
cence, his attitude one of absorbed 
delight. Against his legs fell Alexander, 
rolled over wildly, gained his balance and 
set off for home, howling, out through the 
night-palled thickets, his homing instinct 
taking him to Macedon as the crow ilies 
in an undeviating straight line. 

Far in the darkness of the woods the 
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dead leaves whirled up about the pup. 
A prowling possum, overtaken, played 
possum, simulating sudden death. But 
Alexander noticed nothing, his whole 
being was crystallized into whirlwind 
flight, and his voice as it came back 
from the dark hills made the early 
prowling coons stampede madly to their 
hillside caves. 

“Which one o’ you fellers canned 
him? ’ asked Johnny Simmons, when the 
boys came out. ‘‘ Gee, it wuz fine.”’ 

“None of us did,” answered Fatty. 
“That's what beats me. We left him at 
home tied up in the barn, he gnawed 
loose, trailed me over herean’ somebody 
got him an’ canned him an’ as usual he 
jest wallered around in trouble. I don’t 
know who done it, that’s all I know, 
but I lay if I find out I’m a goin’ to git 
even, fur they ain’t no one kin treat my 
puppy that-a-way.”’ 

The crowd thinned out. Wheels rat- 
tled in the darkness and now and then a 
farewell good night sneeze. The swinging 
lanterns made long, stripey shadows 
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through the woods, and Fatty Peters, 
sandwiched in between his parents, re- 
plied to questionings with utter and 
convincing truth. 

“Cross my heart, I ain’t got no idea 
in the world who did it,’”’ he said. ‘‘ Us 
fellers wuz all a watchin’ Thaddy Per- 
kins. Gee, wuzn’t the smoke from those 
red fires the beatin’est, sneeziest stuff 
you ever seen? But it wuz fine, an’ 
didn’t Doc Henderson jest spread _his- 
self an’ soar?”’ 

His head drooped, his eyes closed, and 
his lips parted in a sigh of deep content 
as he pillowed his head upon his mother’s 
breast which fluttered with its lift of 
mother’s passion for her child. 

“Mother,” said Mr. Peters, smiling 
in the darkness, ‘‘ sometimes I kind 0’ 
wish I wuz a boy again like Henery. 
Gid ap, there!” 

The family Dobbin broke into a joggy 
trot, and Fatty Peters, wrapped in peace- 
ful sleep, was driven back to Macedon, 
where Alexander waited underneath the 
barn. 


CONSUMMATION 


By GERTRUDE BROOKE HAMILTON 


It was my best I gave to you; 
Could you not see the gain? 
I did not bring a young soul’s dream, 
I knew the price of pain; 
I brought you rest. 


I brought you heart-chords hushed; 
I could not if I would 

Have loved for Love again. Dear Heart, 
If you had understood! 


It was my best. 
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GREAT FIGHTS IN EARLY NEW ENGLAND 
HISTORY 


Ill. THE BATTLE OF BLOODY BROOK 


By H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 


N 1675, at the time of King Philip’s 
] War, the Connecticut River marked 

the uttermost limits of white habita- 
tion in Massachusetts. Here, as always 
along a frontier, the settlements were few 
in number and sparsely populated. Be- 
ginning with Northfield and including 
only Deerfield, Hatfield, Hadley, North- 
ampton, and Springfield, they extended 
in a thin line down the valley of the 
Connecticut. From the economic stand- 
point they were most advantageously 
situated, for they stood amid fertile 
meadows and verdant hills that gave 
every opportunity for successful farming. 
But they were cut off from the older 
settlements along the coast by many 
miles of wilderness, and in their weakness 
and isolation could not possibly hope to 
withstand an armed attack of any mag- 
nitude. 

For this reason, the colonial au- 
thorities were prompt to send troops to 
their aid the moment the news reached 
Boston of the siege of Brookfield and of 
King Philip’s presence among the Massa- 
chusetts Indians. It was realized that 
a fierce conflict was impending, and that 
its theater would unquestionably be the 
lonely frontier region. Besides hurrying 
westward soldiers who had been employed 
in the successful Plymouth campaign 
against Philip, fresh levies were called 
out, and reinforcements were asked and 
obtained from Connecticut. Within a 
week after the relief of Brookfield, some 
four or five hundred armed men were 


scouring the country between Brookfield 
and the frontier settlements in search of 
the allied Indian forces. 

Yet, try as they might, they could 
not come into touch with them. The 
Indians had disappeared as completely as 
though the earth had swallowed them up. 
Still, it soon became evident that they 
were always within easy striking distance, 
and only awaited a favorable moment to 
deal a crushing blow. About a fortnight 
after the Brookfield affair one hundred 
soldiers fell into an ambuscade at what 
is now known as Hopewell Swamp near 
the present village of South Deerfield, 
and had a sharp fight, routing the 
Indians, but losing men killed or 
fatally wounded. Within another week 
Deerfield itself was attacked while the 
troops were operating in a remote section 
of the valley. The Indians were again 
beaten off, but they were more successful 
in an assault on Northfield, which was laid 
in ashes by a band of Nashaways under 
the leadership of two noted sachems, 
known to the English as Sagamore Sam 
and One-Eyed John. And, on the day 
following the destruction of Northfield, a 
small contingent of troops advancing 
to its relief was surprised and cut to 
pieces. 's) 4 “a, 

All this was most disheartening both 
to the settlers and soldiers, and to the 
colonial authorities. The great difficulty 
was that the forces in the field had 
knowledge neither of the country in 
which they were fighting, nor of the ways 
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of Indian warfare. Most of them, indeed, 
officers, and men alike, had had no mili- 
tary experience, and were merely volun- 
teers recruited from the farm and the 
countinghouse. Thecommander in chief, 
Major John Pynchon, of Springfield, was 
a fur trader, an estimable man but quite 
unfitted for military leadership. His 
second in command, Major Robert Treat, 
of Milford, was more of the born soldier, 
and was distinctly capable, but had had 
little or no acquaintance with the 
actualities of the soldier’s life. Even 
those who had been in battle, men like 
the celebrated Captain Samuel Mosely, 
of Boston, the hero of a naval duel with 
Dutch pirates, were handicapped by 
their ignorance of savage tactics. 
Reluctantly, therefore, but wisely, it 
was decided to abandon all attempts 
at field operations and to adopt a purely 
defensive policy, throwing garrisons in 
the different frontier settlements and 
establishing strong lines of communication 
betweenthem. This, of course, was a con- 
fession of weakness, yet under the cir- 
cumstances it was the best course to 
pursue, and had it been strictly followed 


would have saved much unnecessary 
bloodshed. Unfortunately, within a few 
days, acting under pressure from the 
Connecticut authorities, fresh troops were 
ordered to the valley, and plans were 
laid for both a defensive and an offensive 


campaign. According to thisnew scheme 
headquarters were to be established at 
Hadley — about midway between Spring- 
field and Deerfield, the most northerly 
outpost since the destruction of North- 
field — and a determined effort was to be 
— to come to grips with the elusive 
oe. 

The latter, undismayed by the formid- 
able preparations to crush them, con- 
tinued their sudden and terrifying raids. 
Directed by the master-mind of Philip, 
and led by their tribal chieftains, they 
were sure to appear where and when least 
expected, and to vanish the instant their 
deadly work wasdone. Deerfield seemed 
to be their main objective, but it was so 
stoutly defended that they were unable 
to make any impression on it, beyond 
capturing a careless sentinel, plundering 
a remote blockhouse, and burning a few 


cabins. Once they succeeded in am- 
bushing a score of its garrison, who were 
passing from one blockhouse to another; 
but by rare good fortune their intended 
victims escaped without the loss of a 
single life. Next day, when reinforce- 
ments reached the settlement, an! a 
punitive expedition went in search of the 
raiders, not an Indian was to be found 
for miles around. 

Such was the situation in mid Sep‘em- 
ber, by which time Major Pynchon had 
assembled a substantial volunteer army 
at Hadley. It included in its ranks inen 
of every age and from every walk in life — 
farmers and traders from Connecticut, 
merchants and artizans from Boston, 
even representatives of the distant coastal 
towns of northern New England. It was 
a superb collection of brave, earnest mien, 
animated by an unflinching determina ‘ion 
to conquer at all hazards. As troop 
after troop swung into the little frontier 
settlement, hope and enthusiasm rose 
increasingly high. It was felt by Pyn- 
chon and his associates that the recent 
disasters would soon be retrieved, while 
the people of the valley looked confideiitly 
forward to the day when they might 
once more occupy their homes and culti- 
vate their lands in peace and safety. 

Perhaps the greatest enthusiasm was 
aroused by the arrival of the Essex 
County contingent, one hundred strong, 
under the command of Captain Thoinas 
Lathrop. Captain Lathrop, like Captain 
Mosely, was known to be a redoubtable 
fighting man. He had settled at Salem 
when quite young, had at once become 
identified with military matters, gaining 
the captaincy of the Salem artillery 
company after having occupied various 
subordinate posts; and had fought under 
Sedgwick when the latter reduced St. 
John and Port Royal in the Acadia 
campaign of 1654-5. It was even wliis- 
pered by the admiring people of Hadley, 
as they watched him in conference with 
Pynchon, Treat, Mosely, and other com- 
manders, that he had seen service in the 
Pequot War of forty years before. He 
was now a veteran of sixty-five, but his 
frame was still robust, and he still <is- 
played the fiery spirit of indomitable 
youth. The men under him, almost with- 
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THE BATTLE OF BLOODY BROOK 


Photograph by the Misses Allen, Deerfield 


MONUMENT TO CAPTAIN LATHROP AND HIS MEN 


out exception, were young. They came 
from Salem, Lynn, Marblehead, and 
surrounding towns, were from  well- 
knowii families in that section, and were 
one and all eager to be up and at the 
enemy) 

} Naturally, they chafed at the idleness 
imposed on them while the final prepara- 
tions were making for the combined 
forward movement. And it possibly was 
because they were so uneasy that Major 
Pynchon hit on them to serve as escort 
for a provision train from Deerfield. 
There was no thought that the enterprise 
would prove hazardous, for scouts had 
reported the entire absence of Indians; 
but it would at least give the fiery spirits 


from Essex County something to do. 
Accordingly, Pynchon instructed Lathrop 
to select fifty of his men, march them up 
the valley to Deerfield, and bring back 
some three thousand bushels of wheat 
stacked in the fields, but spared by the 
Indians because they expected to use it 
themselves. This was on September 15, 
or September 25, in the modern calendar, 
and the next day Lathrop was busily 
superintending the threshing and loading 
of the wheat. 

From their hiding-places among the 
hills overlooking Deerfield Philip and 
his sachems watched the progress of this 
work with mingled feelings of chagrin 
and wrath. But presently as their spies 
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brought word that all the lessons of the 
past few weeks had been lost on the 
whites, and that it would be an easy 
matter to ambush the troops while bring- 
ing the grain from Deerfield to Hadley, 
dismay gave place to buoyant hope. 
Every foot of the road that the soldiers 
must necessarily take was known to the 
Indians. On leaving Deerfield they would 
first pass through three miles of luxuriant 
open meadows, then ascend a long hill, 
and after this enter a well-wooded and 
well-watered plain stretching south to 
the meadows of Hatfield and Hadley. 
Soon after striking into the plain the 
path would lead them into a swampy 
thicket, and thence through a marsh 
traversed by a sluggish brook. Here, 
at the point where the troops would cross 
the brook, the Indians resolved to lay 
the ambuscade.. From hill to hill swift 
runners sped with their chieftains’ orders, 
and at once, as though called into being 
by the touch of a magician’s wand, 
shadowy forms began to make their 
way out of the rocks and the forests and 
creep down into the valley. Before 
dawn of September 18 many hundreds 
of Indians — variously estimated at from 
five hundred to twelve hundred — were 
in waiting at the appointed place, com- 
pletely hidden from view by the under- 
brush and by the marvelous blending 
of their scarlet feathers and crimson war 
paint with the glowing foliage of the 
dying year. 

Meanwhile, all unconscious of the peril 
that menaced them, Lathrop and his 
brave young soldiers were cheerfully 
bidding farewell to the people of Deer- 
field. They had pressed seventeen of the 
settlers into service as teamsters, and 
they jokingly promised the wives and 
daughters of these men that they would 
guarantee to return them safely home 
ina dayorso. Mosely had arrived with 
sixty soldiers the evening before; Apple- 
ton, who was ere long to win fame in the 
great swamp fight in the Narragansett 
country, had already placed a fairly 
strong garrison in Deerfield, and no one 
dreamed that the Indians would venture 
near, much less contemplate an attack. 
At an early hour in the morning, six or 
seven o’clock, the last bag of wheat was 


loaded, and a start was made, the long 
train moving slowly down the main 
street, while its escort laughed and jested 
like the light-hearted youths they were, 

A fairer day for the journey could not 
have been chosen. Overhead the sup 
shone down from a cloudless sky, the 
heat of its rays moderated by a delicious 
breeze from the hills encircling Deerfield, 
The grass of the meadows gleamed and 
glistened with the lingering dew. The 
air was tuneful with the melodies of song 
birds, even then coming together for their 
southern flight from the rigors of winter, 
As they drew nearer to the wooded 
country, the eyes of the soldiers ‘csted 
delightedly on the gorgeous eds and 
browns and yellows of the forest’s autumn 
robe. Little they thoughi that, beneath 
this wonderful tapestry woven by the 
incomparable hands of nature, savage 
eyes were »watching their every iove, 
and savage fingers were only awiiting 
the signal to let loose against them a 
death-dealing storm. 

So utterly unconscious were they that 
with Lathrop’s permission they presently 
threw their muskets among the grain bags 
in the carts, and began to pick the de- 
licious wild grapes growing in abundance 
by the roadside. It is easy to imagine 
the cynical satisfaction with which Philip 
and Sagamore Sam, One-Eyed John, 
and the Quaboag leader, Mattawamp, 
must have watched this reckless _per- 
formance. But they gave not a sign 
of what they thought, or what they in- 
tended to do, until the soldiers, still 
unarmed, crossed the brook and _ stood 
lounging in an open space just beyond 
the marsh, waiting for the teamsters to 
catch up to them. Then a shrill whistle 
broke the quiet of the glorious morning, 
the warwhoop rang exultantly, and a 
sheet of flame burst from the embowered 
undergrowth. 

Like a stroke of lightning it fell upon 
the astounded soldiers. Lathrop, the 
brave but imprudent, sank to the ground, 
slain with such merciful swiftness that 
he had no time to realize the extent of the 
disaster which his carelessness had made 
certain. Fully half his following perished 
with him at the first volley. The rest, 
many of them badly wounded, ran or 
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THE BATTLE OF BLOODY BROOK 


VIEW OF THE DEERFIELD VALLEY 


staggered back towards the carts. But 
they were not given any opportunity to 
recover their arms and make a last des- 
perate stand. Already the Indians had 
surrounded and shot down the teamsters, 
and now they closed in upon the helpless 
handful of survivors, deaf to all appeals 
for quarter. Only three escaped the 
fearful carnage. One Henry Bodwell, 
of Andover, a man of giant physique, 
managed to seize a musket and, using it 
as a club, fought his way through the 
horde of redmen and fled into the forest. 
Another, a Newbury man, named John 
Tappan, flung himself into the brook 
and hid among the bushes that overhung 
its banks. He afterwards reported that, 
as he lay prone in the bed of the stream, 
more than one Indian trod upon him. 
The third to escape was an Ipswich man 
who, having been stunned by bullet and 
tomahawk wounds, was left for dead. 
Within a few minutes from the time 
of the first attack the slaughter was com- 
plete, and the Indians turned their 
attention to plundering the bodies of the 
slain and emptying the bags of grain into 
the blood-dyed mire about the carts. 
They must soon, they knew, vanish once 


more into the fastnesses of the hills, and 
they worked with feverish haste, shouting 
and hallooing to one another in ghoulish 
glee. The horror of the scene stands out 
in bold relief, even after the passage 
of nearly two hundred and fifty years. 
In fancy we see again the long winding 
trail, disappearing in the dismal depths 
of the swamp; the overturned carts, the 
scattered wheat, the open space with its 
ghastly groups of mutilated dead, their 
blood trickling into the earth and tinging 
the waters of the slow-flowing brook, or 
dripping from the hands of the triumph- 
ant Indians. It is easy, too, to picture 
the frenzied grief and wrath with which, 
while the victors were still absorbed in 
pillage, another body of white men hur- 
rying to the rescue beheld the fear- 
ful evidence that they had arrived too 
late. 

Shortly after Lathrop left Deerfield, 
Captain Mosely had started out on a 
scouting expedition with his sixty men. 
It was undertaken simply as a precaution- 
ary measure, and his amazement was 
great when, between nine and ten o’clock, 
he heard musket shots in the distance. 
Not an Indian had been seen by him, 
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but he at once surmised that the provision 
train had been attacked, and he instantly 
struck across country to its aid. The 
cessation of the firing and the exultant 
shouting of the Indians convinced him 
that the worst had happened, but he 
pressed resolutely forward, eager to 
avenge if he could not save. When he 
did burst in upon the scene, however, 
its horror so overcame him that for a 
moment he was utterly unable to advance 
a step further, and with his men stood 
gazing blankly at the bloody spectacle 
before him. 

The Indians, for their part, were no 
less surprised by his unexpected ap- 
pearance. But, seizing their guns, they 
boldly yelled a challenge, some among 
them, who chanced to recognize him, 
shouting, ‘‘Come on, Mosely, come on! 
You wanted Indians. Here are plenty 
of Indians for you.” 

Roused by this taunt from the first 
paralyzing shock of surprise, he turned 
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to his soldiers and cried, ‘“‘ Quick! Quick! 
Give them no time to load. Pour a 
volley into them! ” 

A sturdy hurrah answered him, then 
the combined roar of sixty muskets. All 
along the trail Indians staggered and 
fell, some across the bodies of the poor 
lads from Essex. 

“Charge them now, charge!” 
manded Mosely, waving his 
“Follow me! Follow me!’ 

For a moment the Indians stood heir 
ground, but only for a moment. ‘/ hen, 
a disordered rabble, they fled shric ‘ing 
into the marsh and the forest. Sone of 
Mosely’s men plunged in after then:, to 
be recalled by the stern voice of ‘heir 
commander. 

“No! They would ambush you. We 
have had too many ambushes alre idy! 
It must be enough to recover our dead.” 

A musket ball whizzed past his ear, 
and buried itself in a distant (ree. 
Another followed, and another. The 
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Indians had rallied, and were firing from 
the underbrush along the trail. One or 
two men fell. Again Mosely gave orders 
to charge, and again the Indians fled. 
But in a few minutes they once more 
began a desultory fusillade. A _ third 
charge failed to silence them. Now 
Mosely ordered his soldiers to reply in 
kind, sooting at long distance and from 
the cover of friendly tree trunks. 

In this way the battle continued from 
eleven o'clock in the morning until nearly 
four in the afternoon. Then, to Mosely’s 
dismay, it became evident that the In- 
dians were slowly but surely surrounding 
him. 

“We must make 
for Deerfield,” he 
told his men, “if 
night |inds us here, 
dayligit will find 
us will Lathrop 
yonder.” 

At that very mo- 
ment, shrill and 
clear in the after- 
noon vir, rang the 
note of a bugle. 
Nearer it sounded, 
still nearer, always 
neare And now 
voices could be 
heard, good, hon- 
est, hearty English 
voices. The In- 
dians, whooping 
angrily, redoubled 
their efforts to 
dislodge the white 
men from the shel- 
tering trees. 

“Hurry on, hurry on, whoever you are,” 
entreated Mosely, ‘‘we are all but gone.” 

“Tt is I,” called back a robust voice, 
“Treat of Connecticut, on my way to 
recover Northfield. I have with me one 
hundred of my own men, and nearly as 
many Mohegans. Stand firm but a little 
longer. Thank God we heard your guns.” 

Crashing their way through the forest, 
the rescuers at last reached the open. 
Now it was their turn to receive a baptism 
of fire. But, responding with a mighty 
volley, they swept forward in a charge 
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that this time put the enemy definitely 
to flight. 

Led by the Mohegans, allies of the 
English ever since the days when Uncas 
and John Mason fought side by side in the 
Pequot War, a two hours’ pursuit im- 
mediately began, and was pressed with 
such vigor that the fugitive braves had 
no opportunity to set another ambuscade. 
Yet, so swiftly did they flee that few were 
slain before darkness put an end to the 
desperate chase. Then, with reluctance, 
the pursuers turned their steps to Deer- 
field, to carry thither the sad tidings of the 
disaster at the brook — Bloody Brook, 
asit has since been 
known to this day. 
Well might they 
dread meeting the 
anxious «gaze, the 
tearful inquiries of 
the people of the 
settlement. 

Such was the 
battle of Bloody 
Brook, a battle 
fraught with mo- 
mentous conse- 
quences to the 
dwellers of frontier 
New England. It 
sealed the fate of 
Deerfield, which 
was abandoned by 
its grief-stricken 
people before the 
week was out; it 
brought the ' fron- 
tier down to Hadley 
and Hatfield, and 
completely disrupted Pynchon’s plan 
of campaign; and itso encouraged 
the hostile reds that, swooping con- 
stantly further south, they carried 
the torch even into Springfield. Ere 
the snows of winter fell they were prac- 
tically masters of western and central 
Massachusetts, and all New England 
awaited with painful anxiety the coming 
of the spring and the certain renewal of 
the war. Philip the Wampanoag had in 
very truth advanced far towards realizing 
his dream of driving the hated English 
into the sea. 
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By CHARLES M. ROCK WOOD 


" HERE is one sure thing about 

| changing cars at Bellows Falls,”’ 

said the man with the sample case 

to the advance agent, “‘ you may regale 

yourseli at the cleanest depot lunch 
counter in all New England.” 

“But if I stop off,” said he of the lurid 
penand exclusive tips, “‘ how willI fare?’’ 

“You will probably go to Frank F. 
Sheparc'’s house, the Windham, and there 
you will find as 
good a table as 
you could want.” 

“Twant pretty 
good.”’ 

id you will 
find very good. A 
good hotel is an 
important factor 
inthe business 
welfare of a com- 
munity, and Bel- 
lows Falls is to be 
congratulated on 
the Windham and 
its management.” 

“You seem to 
know the town 
pretty well.” 

“ Not as well as 
a New Englander 
ought to know a 
place of such historic interest and com- 
mercial importance; but I like it.” 

“ An old town, is it? ”’ 

“Oh, yes. Thisis historic ground, you 
know,— first blood of the revolutionary 
war, Indian fights to make your hair rise 
up, and all that.” 

“Oh, come now! The first blood of the 
revolutionary war was shed at Lexington.’’ 

“My boy, the first blood of the revo- 
lutionary war was shed at the West- 
minster courthouse, in the town of 
Rockingham, Vermont.” 
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“ That’s interesting, but never mind 
it just now. Come down to the present. 
I am here to study the possibilities in 
locating a new industry here. Whom 
do I want to see? ”’ 

‘You should see J. C. Day, president 
of the Board of Trade. Mr. Day is him- 
self a successful business man. He takes 
his important position at the head of the 
Board of Trade seriously, and will meet 
any fair proposi- 
tion at least half 
way. Then you 
should see Mr. J. 
H. Blakely, the 
postmaster and 
secretary of the 
Board of Trade. 
He is one of those 
busy men who can 
always find time 
to do things that 
ought to be done 
but that nobody 
finds time to do 
because they are 
everybody’s busi- 
ness. 

“Then I would 
advise you to see 
a few such live, 
energetic men as 
Editor W. C. Belknap, of the Bellows 
Falls’ Times, and Mr. Geo. R. Wales, one 
of the successful merchants of the city, 
and a man of broad views and keen busi- 
ness insight. Of course you will see 
Edward L. Walker, president of the Bel- 
lows Falls Trust Co., and such strong, 
progressive men as Frederick H., George 
H., and John E. Babbit. In fact, if you 
are in earnest, you will find good helpers 
at every turn.” 

The advance agent began to brighten 
up. ‘‘I feared that I was up against one 
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of those slow, decadent New England 
towns that we hear about —a strong 
corporation or two, entirely self-centered, 
and everything else gone to seed.” 

‘* Well, if there are such towns as that 
in New England, Bellows Falls is not one 
of them. There are some strong cor- 
porations doing business here, but it 
would not be just to call them self- 
centered, and the town is very much alive 
outside of their interests.” 

The talker was one of those well- 
informed, latter-day traveling men who 
do so much toward the breaking down of 
local provincialism, and whose alert and 
judicial observations are worth noting. 

The city that they were approaching, 
one of the brightest of New England’s 
manufacturing communities, was Bellows 
Falls, beautifully located on the Con- 
necticut River, in southeastern Vermont. 

The man with the sample case was 
already gazing lunchward. 


“If you wish to gather ‘a goo:! idea 
of the place,”’ he shouted, as he swung 
off the platform, ‘‘ buy a copy oi that 
beautiful little volume published ly the 
P. H. Gobie press. It is a work that 
would do credit to a Metropolitan 
printing establishment.” 

Bellows Falls owes its appropriaie and 
euphonious designation not, as might 
be supposed, to its sounding waters, but 
to the interest taken in its first settlcment 
by Colonel Benjamin Bellows, the same 
whose active operations opened so many 
of the town districts in the New Hamp- 
shire Grants. One or two abortive at 
tempts preceded the actual settlement. 
There is record of a charter granted ‘o one 
Palmer Golding, by the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives as eaily 4s 
1736. Subsequent events divorced the 
district from the Massachusetts colony, 
but some weight seems to have been 
attached to this early charter, for when, 
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in¥1752, Governor Wentworth of the 
Province of New Hampshire granted a 
charter to Colonel Bellows and others, 
the name of Palmer Golding appears 
among the grantees, although he could 
have had no active part in that move- 
ment. 

Actual settlement was not seriously 
attempted until toward the close of the 
Frenci: and Indian war, when the power 
of the tribes of the North was sufficiently 
broken to put a practical end to the long 
list of savage incursions which have given 
to this district in history the well-earned 
title of the “‘ dark and bloody ground.” 

From time immemorial this natural 
gateway between the North and South 
had been a scene of savage contention. 
Prehistoric sculptures are found on the 
rocks that are evidently the memorials 
of ancient conquests, and not even the 
Indian dared to plant a village in a place 
so open to perpetual raids. 
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Perhaps this very element of danger as 
well as the celebrity of the district for its 
scenic grandeur entered into the motives 
that drew thitherward the hardy pioneers. 

The Great Falls, as it was then styled, 
was one of the natural wonders of the New 
World in the eyes of our forefathers. An 
early writer sending a description of the 
locality to London declares that all the 
waters of the North are condensed and 
poured through this narrow gorge, where 
they are so crowded as to render the 
liquid impervious even to the thrust of an 
iron bar. Heavy boulders and bars of 
steel, so he declared, floated upon its 
surface like corks. 

Without resorting to unnecessary hy- 
perbole, the scene was sufficiently grand, 
as it is even to this day, although the 
hills have been denuded of their majestic 
forests, and the waters harnessed to the 
tasks of men. 

One of the safe and sure ways of tracing 
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the early history of any New England 
community is through the evolution of its 
ecclesiastical life. 

The town of Rockingham, of which 
Bellows Falls is the principal center, 
was sufficiently advanced in develop- 
ment by the year 1773 to justify the 
organization of a church and the settle- 
ment of a pastor. This man, Rev. 
Samuel Whiting, who served the com- 
munity for nearly fifty years, is one of the 
grand old men of Vermont. His loyalty, 
wisdom, and piety were important factors 
in’ moulding the life of the new settle- 
ment. In his parsonage was first con- 
vened the general convention of the 
Congregational churches of Vermont. To 
his energy and foresight was largely due 
the organization of the Vermont mis- 
sionary society. The old Meeting House 
which was erected at that same date. 
1773, at Rockingham Center, is still 
standing, and is one of the oldest existing 
structures in the state of Vermont. Until 


1887, when the present Opera House and 
town hall block was erected in Bellows 
Falls, it was the only building owned by 
the town and was formerly used for all 
town purposes. It is now preserved at 
the cost of the town merely as an historic 


monument, and it constitutes one of the FJ 
most interesting examples of early colo Fj 


nial architecture in existence. 


The first church building to be erected 


in Bellows Falls was that of the Imman- 
uel Episcopal Society in 1817. It is very 
safe, therefore, to regard this date as that 
of the emergence of Bellows Falls asa 
center of population distinct from the 
farming community. 

This church had in the person of Rev. 
Carlton Chase its great constructive 
pastorate. Appointed rector of the new 
parish in 1819, this able clergyman te 
mained until his election as bishop of New 
Hampshire in 1844. The parish has 
always been a strong one. Itat one time 
supported the Saint Agnes Hall School 
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for girls, one of the earliest institutions 
of its kind in New England. The pres- 
ent beautiful Gothic church was erected 
jn 1867, and in its tower hangs the old 
Paul Revere bell, which was cast for the 
earlier edifice. 

In 1835, Bellows Falls had developed a 
sufficient population to. make room for 
a second church, which was organized by 
the Methodist denomination, who still 
occupy the original building, which, 
however, has been enlarged and improved 
from ‘ime to time. 

In 1850 a third church was organized, 
the Congregationalists of,the village being 
sufficiently numerous to indulge in the 
luxury of a church of their own and avoid 
the long Sunday journey to the old mother 
church. This society also still occupies 
the original building, although it has 
grown rapidly, and is one of the most 
prosperous and useful religious societies 
of the town. 

A Baptist church was organized in 1854, 
a Catholic church in 1871, and a Univer- 
salist church in 1879. The Catholic 
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church is to-day the largest of the com- 
munity. 

A study of these dates will indicate four 
waves of population: 1773, when pioneer 
life emerged into town life; 1817, when 
village centers began to overshadow the 
farming community, and Bellows Falls 
appears as the most considerable of these 
villages; 1850, when the place began to 
assume commercial importance, and 1873, 
from which time the modern manu- 
facturing era may be said to date. 

Before, however, we turn to the con- 
sideration of this commercial develop- 
ment, there is another phase of the history 
of old Rockingham that well merits our 
attention, for we are here walking on 
historic ground. 

It is a matter of record that a larger 
majority of the men of Rockingham were 
attached to the Liberty Party than of any 
other community in the New Hampshire 
Grants. Dr. Reuben Jones appears to 


have been the Ethan Allen of the district, 
and that celebrated leader himself was a 
frequent and welcome visitor. 


THE GREAT STEEL ARCH BRIDGE OVER THE CONNECTICUT 
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A PATH THROUGH WILLIAMS’ ORCHARD 


In the historic Westminster massacre 
was shed the first blood of the revolu- 
tionary war. This early conflict which 
took place March 13, 1775, appears more 
and more creditable to the men of Rock- 
ingham and vicinity as historic research 
brings out the detailsand places them in 
their true perspective. What was at 
that time wildly denounced by the 
tyrannical Governor Tyron,of New York, 
as a mere disorderly riot,now appears as a 


firm and patriotic resistance to outrageous § 
injustice, while the act of the Jiritish 
governor or his agents, in firing in(o the 
unarmed body of men who had taken 
possession of theircourt house as a rightful 
act of self government appears more and 
more atrocious. Undoubtedly the incl 
dent did much to crystallize patriotic 
opinion in the New Hampshire Grants. 
It was the logical precursor of Ticonderoga 
and Bennington, in both of which mem- 
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orable battles as_well as at the battle of 
Bunker Hill the men of Rockingham 
were participants. 

During the conventions for organizing 

the republic of Vermont, and later in the 
delicate negotiations by which this once 
independent state that boasted its own 
mint and its own postmaster-general, was 
safely guided into the Union the men of 
Rockingham through their leaders, Doc- 
tor Reuben Jones, Joshua Webb, and 
Moses Wright, were always found on the 
side of Liberty and Union. 
The Bellows Falls of to-day is a man- 
ufac\uring community, and the develop- 
meni of its industries is the story of its 
life and growth. Perhaps the best thread 
upoi which to weave this story is that 
of the development ofits greatest resource, 
the waterpower, with which nature has 
abundantly supplied it. 

The construction of the canal around 
the Falls was first undertaken in 1792. 
The corporation undertaking the work 
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was known as the ‘‘ Company for Ren- 
dering Connecticut River Navigable by 
Bellows Falls.” The promoters of the 
enterprise had not the slightest idea of 
its value for waterpower. An enthusi- 
astic English promoter speaks as follows 
of its glowing possibilities: ‘‘ A water 
communication with the river Thames !— 
a glorious prospect for both countries, 
and a source of commerce and wealth to 
draw still closer between them the ties 
of amity.” The idea of ocean liners 
sailing up the Connecticut to Bellows 
Falls seems somewhat remote to-day, 
but the work of these early builders was 
by no means in vain. 

For seventy-four years the canal was 
owned in London and was a losing enter- 
prise. In 1832 the company began to 
acquire land along the banks of the river 
and through the town, and this has since 
been one of the sources of its wealth. 
In 1857 the corporation was in such bad 
shape financially that it was deeded over 
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PLANT OF THE VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY 
The medallion is of special interest as showing the historic Island House, now par! of this 
In this view the great main shop conceals the second range of buildings 


in trust to Mr. George Atkinson. In 
1866 the English holders sold their in- 
terests to Ex-Governor S. W. Hale and 
E. F. Lane of Keene, New Hampshire, 
and the price paid is said to have been 
about $65,000. In 1871 the majority 
of the stock was purchased by Hon. 
William A. Russell, and extensive im- 
provements were undertaken for the 
purpose of developing the waterpower 
privileges. The canal was widened to 
seventy-five feet and deepened to seven- 
teen feet, and at low water gives a horse 
power of 13,855. The manner of lease 
is to divide this into what are termed 
mill powers of eighty-five horsepower 
each. Of these there are one hundred 
and sixty-three and at the present time 
the International Paper Company hold 
one hundred and thirty-five. The com- 
mercial development which followed this 
improvement may be estimated from the 
fact that the population of to-day is just 
five times that of 1871. 

Manufacture of paper was first under- 
taken in Bellows Falls by “Bill Blake,’’ in 
1802. The paper was finished by being 
hand scraped with knives, and the output 
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was of course very small. To-day Bellows 
Falls turns out fifteen hundred tons of 
finished paper every week, and ships in 
addition one thousand tonsa week of wood 
pulp. Into this product fifteen million feet 
of logs are annually reduced to pulp. 

The most important manufacturing 
industry in Bellows Falls to-day is the 
Vermont Farm Machine Co. Under the 
management of Gen. N. G. Williams, this 
great enterprise has developed from a 
mere nucleus with twelve employees, to 
one of the largest concerns of its kind in 
the world. 

Few industries call for more executive 
ability in their management than those 
which supply agricultural necessities. 
The territory covered must be very wide, 
and the individuals reached are often 
living under conditions of practical 
isolation. To keep in touch with this 
vast and scattered constituency is 4 
work calling for the most brilliant 
capacities of organization. Although to- 
day New England is but a small part 
of the market of this noble factory, its 
history is curiously related to the trend 
of New England agriculture. 
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The company was organized in 1868, 

under the title of the Hartford Sorghum 
Machine Co., to manufacture the Cook 
sugar evaporator, which was improved 
later by James B. Williams. This evap- 
orator soon attained world-wide reputa- 
tion. Samples of its product, in 1893, 
were selected at the World’s Fair, Chicago, 
as tlie standard by which the other ex- 
hibits of maple sugar and syrup were 
judged. 
' On February 15, 1873, the company 
was incorporated, and the name was 
changed to the Vermont Farm Machine 
Co. At that time horse rakes were one of 
the outputs of the factory. 

The demand for Cooley Creamers, 
Davis Swing Churns, butter workers, and 
butter printers became so great that the 
making of horse rakes was discontinued, 
and the company’s whole strength de- 
voted to manufacturing dairy appliances. 
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The present phenomenal success of the 
business began about seventeen years 
ago when the U. S. Cream Separator 
became its chief product. The manu- 
facture of these machines has carried 
the name of Bellows Falls to nearly every 
civilized country on the globe, and every 
year sees a marked increase in the sales 
of the U. S. Cream Separator. 

From its primitive room over a livery 
stable the company has grown to such 
proportions that it has been obliged 
to move several times. In 1889 the 
large range of buildings illustrated above 
was erected, and has since been occupied. 
The old Island House, for so many years 
a noted hostelry throughout New Eng- 
land, was recently purchased by the 
company and reconstructed for manufac- 
turing purposes, and is now connected 
by a two-story steel bridge, to the main 
factory, making one complete range of 


GEAR-CUTTING ROOM OF THE VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY 


The longest row of gear-cutting machines in the world 
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buildings extending nearly from Union 
depot to the old Tucker toll bridge. At 
present the company occupies over three 
and one half acres of manufacturing floor 
space, which does not include their fine 
three-story office building, the large new 
warehouse back of the old Island House, 
which is two hundred and fifty feet long 
by forty feet wide. nor the sixteen dis- 
tributing warehouses located in the United 
States and Canada. ' 

During the selling season of 1908, 
while all other manufactories were nearly 
at a standstill in Bellows Falls, as well 
as the country over, the Vermont Farm 
Machine Co. were running full force, and 
having a larger payroll than at any 
other time in their history. 

A visit to the works of this great 
manufactory is a never to be forgotten 
experience. Skilled labor, the most 
costly and most modern machinery, order, 
system, effectiveness are illustrated at 


every turn. With the exception oi the 
crudest castings, every part entering 
into the completed product is muanu- 
factured on the premises. An_inter- 
esting farm journal is published by the 
company, and a well-equipped editorial 
office occupies one corner of the vast 
factory. 

The principal product of the factory, 
above indicated, is the U. S. Cree 
Separator. This is a thoroughly scien- 
tific specialty of high efficiency, and a 
source of increased profit to the fortunate 
farmers who possess it. 

It is a wonderfully compact and grace- 
ful little machine, and, like all success- 
ful inventions, handled with the utmost 
ease. What the sewing machine has been 
to the seamstress, this wonderful little 
piece of mechanism has been to the dairy- 
maid and the farmer’s wife, an emanci- 
pator, a servant, untiring, unfailing, 
uncomplaining, efficient. 
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The development of this manufac- 
turing industry is a national asset, one 
of the commercial successes of our 
American republic, and the chief factor 
in its success. Gen. N. G. Williams, wise, 
broad, practical, tireless, modest, retiring, 
is of our noblest type of business men. 

Another contribution by Bellows Falls 
to the agricultural community is the 
mantiiacture of scythe snaths, conducted 
by Derby and Ball, of which concern Mr. 
Herb. rt D. Ryder is the present business 
manager. 

This is the largest plant of its kind in 
the world, manufacturing from one 
hunired and seventy-five thousand to 
two i:undred thousand snaths each year. 

This industry was founded by Albert 
Derl)yv, who, as a member of the firm of 
Frosi, Derby & Co., began the manu- 
fact::re of scythe snaths in Bellows Falls 
in 1857. In 1882 Mr. Franklin P. Ball, 


who had been engaged in the manufac- 
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ture of scythe snaths in Springfield, Ver- 
mont, since 1852, came to Bellows Falls 
and added his interest to the firm, which 
then assumed the present title of Derby 
& Ball. Mr. Ball was the pioneer of 
scythe snath manufacturing in the United 
States. He died in 1896, after a life of 
rich beneficence, memorials of which are 
among the things in which the people of 
Bellows Falls take a loving pride. 

Indeed, all the members of this pro- 
gressive firm have been and are strong 
forces in the community life. The plant, 
situated near the north end of the city, 
has undergone enlargement and im- 
provement many times under the de- 
mands of its growing business. It is 
operated by steam, thus affording good 
evidence of the possibility of the indefinite 
enlargement of Bellows Falls as an in- 
dustrial .center, when her marvelous 
water power shall have been wholly 
utilized. 
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PLANT OF THE BELLOWS FALLS PuLP PLASTER COMPANY 
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Another extremely interesting industry 
located at Bellows Falls is the Bellows 
Falls Pulp and Plaster Company. 

The corporation’s executive officers 
are G. F. Hendee, president, and A. T. 
Pierce, secretary and treasurer. It com- 
menced business five years ago, and the 
trade has rapidly increased to an extent 
unlooked for, requiring the enlargement 
of the works a number of times already, 
and promising a still greater advance in 
the future. 

The product of this company is an 
elastic plaster to take the place as a 
building material, of the primitive sand 
and lime plaster of the past century. It 
is an innovation and marks a long step of 
progress in the builder’s art. It is a sub- 
stitute for all other plasters for covering 
walls. It contains no sand or lime, and 
makes the most perfect plaster known. 
One of its most important ingredients is 
fibrous wood pulp, made by a patented 
process that retains the fiber and strength 
of the wood. This gives it elasticity, 
toughness, lightness, and strength. Other 
ingredients give it hardness, firmness, 
smoothness, and durability. The combi- 
nation makes a plaster that has no equal. 

These and other important industries 
are the strong nucleous about which, 
under the wise guidance of a very active 
board of trade, we may expect to see at 
no distant date a city that shall rank 
among the leading manufacturing centers 
of New England. 

Among the advantages which Bellows 
Falls has to offer for manufacturing are, 
first, an abundance of intelligent, high- 
class labor. The large employment of 
skilled labor in the community supports 
so many families whose young people 
are constantly seeking new employment, 
and who have had the advantage of the 
good schooling and wholesome influences 
of this choice New England town. No- 
where can labor of a higher grade of in- 
telligence and character be found. This, 
of course, is a primary advantage of an 
inestimable worth. Railroad facilities 


and generous provision by the railroads 
for all the needs of the factories located 
on their lines are a second advantage. 
To many manufacturers now crowded 
within the narrow quarters and paying 
the exorbitant rents, taxes, and insurance 
rates of New York, Chicago, Boston, ai 
other great cities, and feeling the irri- 
tation of the traffic regulations that are s 
necessary to such dense populations, 2: 
suffering under the moral conditions t}:: 
surround their help, the opportuni 
afforded by this beaytiful New Engla 
town among the hills must appeal : 
simply sentimentally but very practicaiiy. 

It would indeed be strange if a place s 
beautifully located did not feel 
pressure of demand from the hosts « 
summer travel. From the earliest di) 
of New England history this beauti 
locality has attracted the interesic 
attention of the lovers of nature, and ; 
one time its great Island House was ©: 
of the most famous and fashiona 
resorts, a favorite of men and wome 
prominent in national history. 

But the Island House has long si: 
vanished or been absorbed in the on- 
ward march of industry. Now we m 
move a little farther into the hills, up the 
Saxtons River to the beautiful village of 
that name, with its academic quiet aid 
rural purity. There, in these latter days, 
is being developed a summer hotel uncer 
the conduct of mine host of the Wind- 
ham. Report speaks goldenly of its 
progress, and the eye is a willing witness 
to its beauty. 

The air of culture that always asso- 
ciates itself with an academic site, the 
beautiful view, the noble hills, the ver- 
dure, the elevation, the cool and whole- 
some air, and in the midst of alla hotel 
with every modern improvement, man- 
aged by a master of that difficult art — 
with these advantages it would seem 
certain that the summer traveler will 
learn his way to the Saxtons River 
House, and mark it as one of his choicest 
discoveries. 
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and hear with, 
knowledge of how to use them. Conse- 
quently they are only capable of hearing 


ANY people there are who, having 
M eyes and ears given them to see 


and seeing 
those things 
that form the 
intimate ac- 
companiment 
of their daily 
lives, missing 
entire the 
thousand and 
onelittie things 
of nature that 
help to make 
life more beau- 
tiful and worth 
living 

I know a 
woman who, 
having lived all 
her life in the 
country, ye t 
confesses to the 
absolute knowl- 
edge of but 
three birds; the 
crow, the 
chicken, and 
the robin, and 
she is is noten- 
tirely certain 
of the robin. 
To one who 
cares fornature 
and the wild 
things, this 
seems pitiful, 
and yet her 
case is a com- 
mon one, and 
She, at least, 
can be proud of 
the fact that 
she knows two 
more birdsthan 


vet lack the 
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By I.. W. BROWNELL 


ROBIN FEEDING YOUNG 


do the majority of her city sisters. 

It may come ¢s something of a sur- 
prise to those of my readers who have 
never learned to know the birds, to be 
told that there are between thirty and 


forty species 
that regularly 
inhabit the im- 
mediate vicin- 
ity of our coun- 
try houses, 
building their 
nests and rear- 
ing their fam- 
ilies year after 
year in our 
very dooryards 
and orchards, 
and yet this is 
a fact and I 
have not count- 
ed the infre- 
quent visitors 
that numberas 
many more. 
Let us take 
a tour through 
our yard and 
orchard, if we 
own one, on 
some bright 
day in middle 
June,and make 
the  acquain- 
tance of some 
of these feath- 
ered friends 
and neighbors 
ofours. It will 
not be difficult 
nor call forany 
great exertion, 
and I can as- 
sure you that 
the _ pleasure 
derived from so 
doing, if you 
are a normal, 
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YOUNG CHIMNEY SWIFTS CLINGING TO INSIDE OF CHIMNEY 


life-loving being, will more than repay 
you for the time spent. 

We cannot more than step from the 
doorway before we are greeted with a 
plaintive ‘‘ phe-e-be-e, phur-r-wit,” the 
author of which, who takes his name from 
his most often-repeated note, Phoebe, is 
sitting upon the end of a branch of some 
nearby tree, or the gable of the house or 
barn. He is a demurely colored bird, 
his back, his wings, and tail dark olive 
brown, his head grayish, and his breast 
white, shaded into a grayer tone on chest 
and throat. If we search we can proba- 


bly find his nest, undoubtedly contain ing 
young at this time of the year, placed on 
a rafter underneath our porch or some 
outbuilding, although if there is a bridge 
in the immediate vicinity, that is where 
he would choose to build, on the stone 
piers, or girders, beneath the flooring. 
He is a member of the Flycatcher family, 
three other members of which we will 
meet a little later, and he is one of the 
first comers of the spring to arrive from 
the southland, often braving the storms 
of late March and early April, and not 
infrequently having the young of his 
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first litter full fledged by the first of May. 
The robins are busily engaged on the 
Jawns in their favorite occupation of 
searching for angle worms, the wood 
thrush, that delightful songster whose 
‘‘ cher-r-o-kee-e ”” can be heard to best 
advaiitage at early dusk, is carolling from 
the ncarby maple, on some limb of which 
is probably placed his nest of clay and 
straw, containing eggs or young, and 
from the liliac bush comes the chittering 
song of the chipping sparrow, that in- 
quisitive, little, chestnut-capped fellow 
whoni we can see on any day searching 
for small insects along the paths of our 
yara: 
' Overhead the swallows are darting 
hither and thither on tireless wings, 
crossing and recrossing their own and 
one another’s paths in a ceaseless search 
for insects, now dipping downward in a 
swinging rush close above our heads, 
again soaring high into the air, until they 
become mere specks so far above us 
that it is difficult for our eyes to follow 
their movements. The swallows are the 
greatest and swiftest travelers of the 


feathered tribe, which is to say that 
they are the greatest of travelers of all 


living things. They can undoubtedly 
fly more than a thousand miles in a single 
night, and the story is told of one to 
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whom a small brass plate was fastened on 
which was the inscription: ‘“ Prithee, 
Swallow, whither goest thou in winter?” 
The bird returned the ensuing spring 
with the following answer inscribed on 
the plate: “To Anthony of Athens. 
Why dost thou inquire? ” 

Two species of the swallow family 
are common about our homes: the barn 
and the cliff or eave swallow. They 
are both excellent examples of the 
progressive spirit of birds, for both were 
originally dwellers of the cliffs and caves, 
on and in which they built their nests. 
They were quick, however, to grasp the 
advantage to them of the advance of 
civilization, and now almost invariably 
build under the eaves of our barns or 
outbuildings. The former places his 
saucer-shaped nest of clay, lined with 
straw and chicken feathers, inside upon 
some rafter close up under the roof 
where they are safe from almost every 
enemy, while the latter elects to fasten 
his peculiar, bottle-shaped abode on the 
outside, close under the projecting eaves 
where the rain cannot reach it to moisten 
the clay and cause it to fall. They are 
both gregarious in their habits, the cliff 
swallows, in particular, congregating in 
colonies of from halfa dozen to as many 
as a hundred pairs, and building their 
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BLUEBIRD AT NESTING HOLE 


nests so close together that they are 

often separated, one from the other, by 

but a single quarter-inch wall of clay. 
Another bird, who is pretty generally, 


but erroneously, classed with the 
swallows by the uninitiated, from 
his somewhat similar appearance and 
manner of flight, although, in reality he 
bears no near relationship to that 
family, is the chimney swift. He also 
originally nested in caves, but more 
frequently in hollow tree trunks, but 
with the coming of houses and the build- 
ing of chimneys he wisely concluded 
that here wasa situation much better 
fitted to his wants than were the tree 
trunks and caves, and now his frail, 
shallow nests of twig fastened together 
with a gummy solution which he secretes, 
may be found in nearly every brick 
chimney in the country which is not in 
daily use and to which he can have free 
access. This nest would seem to be too 
slight a structure to bear even the weight 
of the parent bird, let alone that of the 
four or five young ones as they grow 
toward maturity and, indeed, this is 
often the case, as is evidenced by the 
number of young birds that come tum- 
bling onto our hearths during every nest- 
ing season. These seldom perish, how- 


ever, for they are strong climbers, and, 
if they have passed the first week of their 
existence, are generally strong enough 
to scramble up the rough sides o! the 
chimney again to where the old birds 
can find and care for them. In point of 
fact they naturally leave the nest much 
sooner than do the young of most other 
birds, and remain clinging to the inside 
of the chimney until their wings have 
grown strong enough to bear them. 

The chimney swift is a near relative 
of that far-famed bird of Java and ad- 
jacent islands, who builds nests entirely 
of a gummy secretion that hardens upon 
exposure to the air, that are prized by 
Chinese epicures as articles of food, and. 
which are, in consequence, gathered in 
immense quantities every year, forming 
one of the chief products of the islands 
where they are found. 

But we must not spend too much of 
our time with one bird, for there are many 
others that claim our attention and 
which we must not slight. 

Over there, hovering around that 
clump of flowers, is the daintiest little 
jewel of all our feathered friends, the 
ruby-throated humming bird. He at 
least should be familiar to us as he poises 
before each flower on wings that move 
so swiftly as to be practically invisible 
to the human eye. Let us watch hiin for 
a few minutes and see if we can leam 
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YOUNG OF THE DOWNEY WOODPECKER 


something of his habits. Each flower is 
visited in turn, and the nectar extracted 
with surprising rapidity, and suddenly, 
as we watch, he has disappeared. But 
no, if our eyes are quick enough we can 
follow his flight, although it resembles 
nothing else so much as a streak in the 
atmosphere. There, he has alighted 
on the lower limb of that beech tree, close 
to that curious-looking knot. But what 
is he doing? Apparently jabbing his 
bill into the knot. Surely he can find 
nothing to eat in that. In truth he does 
not, for now he has gone again as sud- 
denly as he came, and, if we will.allow 
our curiosity to govern our actions, we 
will go at once and examine that knot. 
It is not until we are directly beneath it 
and have looked at it from all sides, 
however, that we realize it to be, instead 
of the knot we had supposed, in reality 
the nest of this diminutive creature, 
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intentionally so built, saddled to the 
limb and covered on the outside with 
small bits of lichen, as to almost exactly 
resemble a natural excresence of the 
limb itself. We reach up and pull down 
the limb that we may examine this 
dainty little abode at closer range. 
What a diminutive structure it is, seem- 
ingly too small for even the two mites 
of young ones that it contains, but how 
beautifully it is built, composed almost 
entirely of the pappus of various plants. 
What was that? Something flew close 
by our ear, humming like a huge angry 
bee. There it isagain! Ah, now we see, 
it is the lord of the miniature castle 
returned to do battle for his offspring, 
for despite the fact that he is the smallest 
of our birds, he is, nevertheless, the most 
courageous in the defense of his home 
and young, so let us leave him in undis- 
iurbed possession. 

We are now on the confines of the 
orchard, and if we are using our eyes and 
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CATBIRD AT NEST 


ears, we cannot help but be struck by the 
number and variety of the birds it con- 
tains. Our ears are assailed immediately 
by the rollicking song of the house wren, 
that saucy, small, brown sprite of the 
orchard, who with tail cocked over his 
back peeps at us with inquisitive, black 
eyes, roundly scolding us the while for our 
intrusion into what he considers as his 
rightfully exclusive domain. 

}: Here is the yellow warbler, or summer 
yellow bird, as he is commonly called, 
searching the leaves for insects, twittering 
the while to himself; there is the American 
redstart displaying with spread tail and 
fluttering wings his gorgeous livery of 
orange-red and black, while on that limb 
sits a small, somber-colored bird, motion- 
less except for an occasional jerk of his 
tail accompanied by a rather mournful 
sounding “‘ pee-a-wee-e.”’ Let some mis- 
guided insect fly too close to him, how- 


ever, and there is a flash of wings, a snap 


of the beak, and he is back upon his perch, 
giving voice to his plaintive note before 
we have had time to realize that he ever 
left it. This is the wood pewee, a close 
relative of the phoebe. 

Over our heads a hawk comes sailing 
along and immediately, with a loud 
challenge note, from a distant part / the 
orchard a dark gray bird with white 
breast, somewhat smaller than a robin, 
rises to meet him. This is a kingbird, 
another member of the flycatcher fainily, 
and straight toward the pirate he soars, 
loudly giving voice to his cry of defiance, 
and displaying the plume of flame- 
colored feathers which he wears on the top 
of his head. Straight upward he goes 
until he is above the hawk, then swoops 
down on him in fierce anger, darting 
about, swooping and striking downward 
between the great wings, so constantly 
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active that he eventually .drives his 
enemy from the field, more in mental 
than bodily torture, and the victorious 
kingbird, having pursued him a quarter of 
a mile or so, leaves him and returns to his 
nest situated on the topmost limb of some 
one of the apple trees. 

Another member of this same family 
that we may find here is the crested 
flycatcher, a brown bird with sulphur 
yellow breast, and a crest that is fre- 
quently raised in either anger or excite- 
ment. His nest is placed in the cavity 
of sonie rotten apple limb, and is remark- 
able from the fact that it invariably 
contains the cast skin of a snake. 

From overhead comes the plaintive, 
inquiring note of the bluebird, called the 
harbinger of spring, and who, even at this 
late date, may have a brood of young 
in that deserted woodpecker’s hole over 
in that dead apple limb although they are 
among the earliest of the breeders. Did 
you ever hear how the bluebird got his 
coat? Well, this is the way the Indians 
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explain it: One beautiful day the male 
bird, in the exuberance of his spirits, flew 
s9 high that he rubbed his back against the 
sky, and the blue, rubbing off, stained 
his coat. Coming home his wife was so 
struck with the beauty of it that she 
decided to get one for herself in the same 
manner, and so flew away upon that 
quest the very next morning, but, the 
day proving to be not so bright as the 
preceding one had been, the stain she got 
was not so intense, and so, to this day, the 
male bird’s coat is much brighter in 
coloring than is that of the female. 

What is that flash of fire through the 
trees ahead? A scarlet tanager, one of 
the most brilliant of all our birds, on his 
way to his nest with a bill full of food 
for the hungry maws that are awaiting 
him there. He is the Prometheus of the 
Indian legends who, according to them, 
brought the first fire in his beak from the 
sun to the earth. His brilliant scarlet 


and black plumage is worn, however, but 
a small part of the year, merely during 
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the spring and early summer or, in other 
words, during the mating and breeding 
season. In late summer he changes this 
dress for one of a uniform dark olive green, 
thus appearing in a similarly colored dress 
as that in which his wife appears at all 
times. 

That neat, trim-looking bird over there, 
dressed in an olive green coat, white vest, 
and with a line of white edged with dark 
green over each eye, is the red-eyed vireo 
or greenlet. He seems to be constantly 
searching for insects, and he divides his 
time about equally between this search 
and a delivery of his short and charac- 
teristic song. The Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher once said of this bird: ‘‘ That 
little fellow has found a land of plenty up 
there and he says grace, like a little 
Christian, at every mouthful.” His song 
is like the bird himself, clean cut and 
precise. Wilson’ Flagg has called him 
very appropriately, the preacher, and has 
given the following excellent transcrip- 
tion of the song into English: ‘“‘ You 
see it! You know it! Do you hear me? 
Do you believe me? ” 

But probably the two most character- 
istic birds of the orchard are the Balti- 
more and the orchard orioles. When 
Cecilius Calvert, first Earl of Baltimore, 
became Lord of Maryland, his followers 
were quick to recognize the exact cor- 
respondence between the orange and 
black of his livery, and the same colors 
that were displayed by the gorgeous 
bird that was then and still is so abundant 
in that part of the country as well as 
farther north. In consequence of which 
coincidence the bird was named “ Balti- 
more Bird,’’ which name he has borne 
ever since. He is well deserving of con- 
siderable attention, for not only does he 
belong in the first ranks of our birds as a 


songster as well as for the beauty of his 
plu nage, but his nest is a veritable mar. 
vel of the weaver’s art, so constructed and 
placed that it is well nigh impossible for 
any of his enemies, with the possible ex- 
ception of man, to disturb its contents, 

His cousin, the orchard oriole, is a 
bird of much more somber coloring, but 
is the real gentleman of the orchard, his 
nest, made entirely of bleached grass, 
being seldom placed elsewhere than in 
some apple or pear tree, and, in its way, 
it is almost as remarkable a structure 
as is that of the Baltimore oriole. 

There are many other birds besides 
those I have enumerated, which frequent 
the orchards more or less constantly, 
The flicker, that large bird of many «liases 
who belongs to the woodpecker family, 
and his smaller cousin the downy wood- 
pecker, are both to be found there upon 
occasions. The cedar waxwing is very 
partial to apple trees as a nesting site. 
The rose-breasted grosbeak sometimes 
builds his nest and rears his brood there. 
The chickadee and the cuckoos, both 
yellow and black billed, are far from being 
strangers on these preserves. 

Necessarily in a short sketch it is im- 
possible to make mention of all the birds 
that inhabit even so restricted a place 
as an orchard or a dooryard, and soa 
good many I must leave the reader to 
discover for himself. 

There is no place better suited for the 
study of our birds than this same orchard 
and dooryard. There is no place of like 
size that harbors so many varieties, but 
would we keep them there we must rid 


ourself of the house cat, for she is the F 


most persistent enemy of the birds, and 
there is no young brood safe within a 
radius of several hundred yards of a house 
wherein resides a cat. 
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BOBBY 


By FRANK H. SWEET 


dining-room shyly and sat down. 
His nose was swollen, and there 
was a raw, bruised place, about as big as 
a ten-cent piece, between his eyes. He 
didn’t seem anxious to draw attention to 
these defects, and was unusually quiet. 
Presently his father put down his news- 
paper, and his glance fell upon hapless 
Bobby. 
“Robert,” he said sternly, ‘ what 
is the matter? ”’ 
“I got hurt,” muttered Bobby, with 
his mouth full of oatmeal. 
‘“ Got hurt! I should say so! 


RB CAMERON came into the 


I can 
How did you get 


see that for myself. 
hurt?” 

‘“T jumped off the oat-bin and struck 
my head against the pole of the carriage.” 


‘‘ What possessed you to do that?” 

‘‘ Well, a boy stumped me, and so ~ 

“A boy did what?” interrupted his 
father. 

“Stumped me,” repeated Bobby, 
growing more and more embarrassed. 

Mr. Cameron looked at his wife. 

‘What is he talking about, Jane?” 
he said helplessly. 

‘What do you mean, Bobby? ” asked 
his mother gently. ‘‘ What is it to be 
stumped by a person?” 

“Why, it’s when a fellow says you 
can’t do a thing and you say you can; 
and then you’ve got to do it, or else 
you're stumped, and all the other fellows 
will jeer at you. I’m never stumped,— 
never!” 

“ But, Bobby, if it is something per- 
fectly impossible? ” 

“ Ah, if you think it’s like that, why, 
you can ask the fellow that stumps you to 
do it himself; and if he can’t do it that 
lets you out. But if he does it, you’re 
bound to do it too. That’s a lead stump 
when he does it first; and it’s a dare 
stump when he says you can’t do it, and 
you say you can. I never take a lead 


stump, and I‘haven’t taken a dare stump 
this year. ’’His father looked at him 
severely. 

“* Well, I want you to understand, sir,” 
he said, “‘ that I’m not going to have you 
jumping off from oat-bins, and breaking 
your nose against carriage poles. I don’t 
want to hear any more of stumps or such 
ridiculous performances! ”’ 

Bobby didn’t answer. He looked much 
depressed. 

After his father had left the table, his 
mother turned to him and said: 

“‘ Now, Bobby, did you hear what papa 
said?” 

“Yes,” he 
“but mamma, 
stumped. 
year.” 

His mother looked at him thoughtfully. 

“We can’t have you running such 
risks, dear, and hurting yourself, perhaps 
for life. Come upstairs now, and I’ll put 
some plaster on your nose; and you.must 
try to be more careful.” 

Mr. Cameron was at his office, and Mrs. 
Cameron was in her own room, sewing, 
about the middle of the afternoon, when 
a little boy rushed in, breathless and ex- 
cited. 

He was a neighbor’s child and Bobby’s 
dearest friend. He was so frightened 
that he was quite pale, and his freckles 
stood out in bold relief, like spatters of 
mud. 

“Oh, Mrs. Cameron!” he gasped 
“come quick! Bobby’s got the door-knob 
in his mouth, and he can’t get it out! ”’ 

“‘ The what? ”’ she said, rising hurriedly. 

“The door-knob of the play-room. 
George Nelson stumped him to put it in 
his mouth, and Bobby tried and tried, 
and at last he did, and now he can’t get 
his mouth off!” 

Mrs. Cameron hurried to the scene of 
disaster. There stood poor Bobby, fas- 
tened to the door, his jaws opened to their 
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answered impetuously, 
I can’t—I can’t be 
I haven’t been stumped this 
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utmost capacity and clinched around the 
knob. They had just slipped over the 
smooth porcelain surface, and closed upon 
it. The knob seemed as firmly fastened 
in his mouth as one of his own teeth. It 
was nearly choking him, and the tears 
were streaming down his face. 

Several boys stood near, offering advice 
and sympathy. ° 

“I say, Bobby,” said one, ‘‘ I’m 
awiully sorry I laughed at first, ’cause 
‘you looked so funny. I wish I’d never 
stumped you now.” 

His mother came near him. He cried 
afresh at the sight of her. He would 
have bawled, but the door-knob in his 
mouth prevented. 

“Can’t you get it out, Bobby?” she 
asked anxiously. 

He tried to shake his head, but being 
fastened immovably, he could only roll 
his eyes at her. It looked a little as if he 
must spend the rest of his life fastened on 
to that door. 

“Can’t you unscrew the knob?” sug- 
gested one of the boys. 

“What’ll he have to pull against 
then?” objected another with scorn. 

This was true. Bobby with a door- 
knob in his mouth and nothing to pull 
it out by would certainly be in a worse 
fix than Bobby fastened to an entire door. 

His mother said nothing, but seemed 
to be considering. 

“Go up to the desk in my room, 
Georgie,” she said, ‘and bring me down 
that big ivory paper-cutter. Not the 
little one, but that big, flat, white one. 
Now, Bobby,” she added, kissing his fore- 
head, as, his mouth was otherwise en- 
gaged, ‘‘ you mustn’t be frightened. If 
your mouth opened wide enough to get 
it in, we can get it out. Don’t cry, and 
keep cool. One reason why you can’t 
get it out is because you are nervous and 
frightened.” 

When Georgie brought her the paper- 
cutter, she put it in the corner of Bobby’s 
mouth, so that she could pry with it 
against his teeth, and then, taking his 
chin in her other hand, she told him to 
open his mouth as wide as he possibly 
could, and she would help him. 

After one or two unsuccessful trials, the 

rob slipped out, and Bobby was free. 
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The first words he said were: ‘ There, 
George Nelson, I did it, after all.” 

He spoke thickly, for his tongue was 
swollen and his jaws stiff. 

“‘ Bobby,” said his mother, ‘‘ you must 
come into the house with me now; ”’ and 
they went in together, while the little 
group of boys disappeared, after exam- 
ining the door-knob carefully, as if it were 
full of unusual interest. 

Half an hour afterward Bobby was 
lying on the sofa in his mother’s room, 
There was a handkerchief, wet with some 
arnica, under his chin, and he looked 
somewhat pale and subdued. 

His mother had some books on her !:p. 
She looked at him lovingly, and passed 
her hand over his head once or twice be- 
fore she spoke. 

“‘ Bobby,” she said finally, ‘‘ I’ve been 
thinking about this stumping business 
of yours, and I’ve concluded it’s one of 
the greatest things in the world.” 

He looked at her in amazement. [le 
hadn’t expected this. 

“Yes,” she said, ‘‘ I don’t think the 
world would ever have amounted to 
much, if it hadn’t been for the men who 
wouldn’t be stumped.”’ 

“Why, mamma!” he said. 

“It’s true, Bobby. All the great 
generals were just men who wouldn’t ‘et 
their enemies stump them. Christopher 
Columbus wouldn’t be stumped when hie 
started to discover America; no, not by 
poverty nor by the jeers of all Spain — 
not even when his sailors mutinied and 
wanted to kill him. George Washington 
wouldn’t be stumped, nor General Grautt, 
nor Napoleon, nor any of those men that - 
you like to have me read to you about. 
All the Arctic explorers, and the people 
who have gone into Africa were men wlio 
wouldn’t be stumped. Sometimes, 
Bobby, it is your life, and not another 
person that stumps you. You want to 
do something, and it seems as if your life 
said to you, ‘ You can’t.’ But all thie 
famous men, all the men who have suc- 
ceeded, were men who turned around to 
their lives and faced them, and said, 
* ean,’ ” 

There was a little silence. 
alert and interested. 

“T am going to read to you about two 
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men who wouldn’t be stumped. One 
was Winstanley, who built the Eddystone 
lighthouse, the other was our own Sheri- 
dan, who won the battle of Winchester. 
And then I want to read to you about 
the sinking of the ‘ Cumberland,’ and how 
she fired that last broadside, just as she 
was going down; I think that was so 
splendid.” 

Bobby nestled contentedly on the sofa. 
He loved to hear his mother read poetry. 
He told her once it was “‘ just like the 
dribbling rain on the garret roof.” It 
seemed a queer compliment, but she un- 
derstood it, and thanked him. 

He was very much interested that day 
and his eyes were bright and shining when 
she had finished. 

“Were those really all 
mamina?’’ he asked eagerly. 

“Ves, dear,’ she said, smiling, ‘I 
think they were; and I want to read to 
you about some more — listen.”’ 

She took up some newspaper cuttings, 
and began: 

““* Mose Putnam yesterday jumped off 
the Brooklyn Bridge. He had wagered 
one thousand dollars that he could do it. 
The jump was made at 3.30 P. M. Put- 
nam was knocked senseless on striking 
the water, and instantly sank. His 
friends were beneath the bridge in a boat, 
and one of them promptly jumped in 
after him and succeeded in bringing him 
to the surface, and he was taken at once 
to the hospital. He is still unconscious, 
and it is not thought that he will re- 
cover.’ ”’ 

Bobby looked a little uncomfortable 
as his mother read this. It did not strike 
him as a very noble deed. 

She read another: 

““ There was a.strange spectacle yes- 
terday on Broadway between Tenth and 
Twentieth streets. Mr. Harvey Johnson 
had laid a wager that he would wheel Mr. 
Sam Skeehan ten blocks on Broadway 
in a wheelbarrow, if Harrison was elected ; 
and yesterday he fulfilled his promise. 
Quite a crowd followed him. Mr. Skee- 
han is reported as enjoying his ride ex- 
ceedingly.’ ” 
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“Oh, mamma, don’t!” said Bobby 
softly. 

She smiled, but read on. 

“* The contest between Mike Stevens 
and Paddy Hennessy as to who could eat 
the most oysters in a given time came off 
yesterday; and Hennessy having disposed 
of three hundred and forty-five oysters 
in five minutes, was declared the winntr.”’ 

“Oh, mamma!” said Bobby again, 
“don’t read any more like that. They 
seem so silly after those others.” 

“Bobby,” she said slowly, “‘ nobody 
could have looked sillier than you looked 
this morning, fastened to that door- 
knob.” 

Then they both laughed, but Bobby 
looked very much ashamed. 

“It isn’t always brave not to be 
stumped, is it?’”’ he said, after a pause. 

“No,” she answered thoughtfully, 
“* you see for yourself that it isn’t.” 

“ But, mamma, how can you tell? 
How can I tell,— with the boys, you 
know?” 

“IT was thinking of that,’ she said. 
“*T don’t quite know, dear. It will be 
hard to decide, but it seems to me that I 
wouldn’t do a foolish thing just because 
I was stumped into it. It’s good to be 
strong and quick and fleet. It’s good 
to aim straight and to throw far. All 
stumps that make you run or jump or 
climb I should say were worth taking, 
but not the foolish ones that only make 
you seem reckless and silly. Sam Patch, 
the Jumper, was reckless, you know; 
do you think he was brave? ” 

Bobby didn’t answer; he seemed to be 
thinking hard. 

“Do you think it would be silly,” he 
said, ‘‘ to climb up on top of the cupola 
of Gilman’s barn?” 

“Certainly I do,” 
promptly. “ Why?” 

“Cause Joe Gilman stumped me to do, 
and I was going to do that after the door- 
knob, you know; but I won’t now.” 

His mother leaned over and kissed him 
and wisely left to his own reflections the 
boy who wouldn’t be stumped. 
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THE MINOR ARTS 


By JOHN LA FARGE 


With illustrations from examples in the Boston Art Museum 


TRICTLY speaking, perhaps, we 
could say that there are no minor 
arts. There is art turned, let us 

say, into less important spaces, into 
minor channels. And some of these 
less important spaces we so call, because 
they are strictly useful. Thereby they 
seem to escape, to be out of the greater 
ideal. We think so, for instance, of the 
details of a cathedral porch. And yet, 
not only the mass of these details, but 
even some part of them may be as 
beautiful, as wonderful in the artistic 
meaning as the big building itself. They 
may be more so. They may be less the 
work of convention. They may have 
an amount of personal life superior to 
that of the building, which building may 
be impersonal —one may say aggluti- 
nated. We may see that in the exe- 
cution of certain mouldings, whose per- 
sonal carrying out, upon a fixed program, 
saves the wall from commonplace. It 
would puzzle the very best sculptors of 
to-day (and our sculpture and European 
sculpture is going through an experience 
of life which is encouraging for the future), 
it would seem impossible for our very 
best men to equal in interest and arfistic 
grasp most of the work done in medi- 
eval cathedrals, merely to fill in spaces 
with something ornamental. Our puzzle 
comes, our suggestion of an error comes, 
of course, from this, that the whole 
question is: Who is it that does? For 
example again: if we decide to call some 
of the helps and details, the ornamenta- 
tion, the beautifying, the poetising, the 
uplifting of architectural work, minor 
as art what shall we think of the man 
working in the minor art of glass who 
made the tremendous windows of Char- 
tres? He (or we perhaps should say 
they) were certainly superior to most of 
us painters to-day, even those of us 
330 


covered with the honors of an academy, 
or followed by the respect of students, 
or the admiration or jealousy of fellow 
artists. A few of us may stand on that 
level. I bring this before you to break 
the bonds and classes for momentary 
definitions. We can always get back 
into them whenever we wish. By 
dropping them for any better view we 
can more easily use them again for classi- 
fication. 

In such a discussion one should have 
examples to point to. We have now to 
supply by memory the lack of the sight 
which might occasionally rest on very 
small materials. We must keep in mind 
the halls of our museums and suppose 
ourselves within them. There in a 
museum we realize that many of these 
divisions are made to fit mechanical 
reasons. Divisions of wall space, let 
us say, and not getting a Greek Tanagra 
figurine in front of an absurd thirty-foot 
painting. So these divisions have their 
value, only we should be ready to dis- 
place them, as you have already dis- 
placed them while listening to my last 
sentence. 

For teaching, these divisions, which 
have become established, through the 
action of the last century, are dangerous. 
As we have seen, they are of value for 
momentary handling. They seemed im- 
possible to the Japanese Imperial Com- 
missioners, who twenty years ago went 
to Europe to study the modes of artistic 
education and the joining of these to 
museums. They found carefully segre- 
gated special departments, under govern- 
ment teaching, for the art of decoration. 
As of an art having laws different from 
those of what might be called higher aims. 
To them, these experts in art, as to all 
remaining in the path of ancient ways, 
this seemed a curious error. It was bad 
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in its effect, destructive of the healthy and sculptors. To hear of the struggles, 
reflex influences of the workman, and necessary for the French painters who 
certain to encourage the meaner sort. have tried mural painting, one would sup- 
For thereby the more important artists, pose that such a thing as the adornment 
those with the greater sweep of . 
execution, with the most serious 
studies, with the greater ambition 
of mind, with the more poetic need 
for saying something, would be 
kept from any intimate relation 
with decoration. ‘This, of course, 
was a change from what there used 
to be in the greater past. One 
cannot think of the older artists 
before the crash of modern revolu- 
tion, without realizing how near they 
were to their assistants, and their 
assistants to their workmen, and 
all the way down and up as in 
all real professions. 
We see in picturesque form, 
Michel Angelo or Raphael on the 
scaffoldings with their workmen, 
all getting the benefit of the life 
and experience in common. ‘To the 
last workman, the influence of the 
greater poetic mind must have 
reached, and the reverse, the practi- 
cal toleration of the limits of work, 
the benefit of momentary equality, 
we have in accord in the anecdotes 
clustered about such names as I 
have mentioned. Instead of dimin- 
ishing their weight to us, instead of 
lowering them, these relations of 
the entire body of workers in art 
have a charm of superiority, in- 
tellectual and poetic, that does not 
envelop the segregated artist of 
to-day. 
This segregation, this division 
which my Japanese friends found 
especially prevalent in French teach- 
ing, is not peculiar to France, and 
has been the danger everywhere. 
It has had, as we are remarking, a 
persisting influence on all the art of 
the nineteenth century, and curi- 
ously enough has struck especially 
at the greater qualities of what are 
called the highest forms of our art 
of spaces. As I am trying to sug- 
gest, it has injured, by the creation Ca ee 
of imaginary difficulties, the devel- Pangts oN woop AND STUCCO, GILDED. LATE EIGHTEENTH 
opment of the more poetic painters CENTURY, FRANCE 
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of the wall was a novelty, a new in- 
vention. As if right along streets they 
did not see men with pots of paint and 
ladders going about to paint walls in 
houses. As if the ordinary house deco- 
rator had not plenty of secrets known to 
all the trade, which can help and make 
clear for the high-toned academician 
the better use of his paint and his 
brushes. 

For whatever we see to-day which we 
object to, though obliged to tolerate or 
accept it in part, there are, of course, 
any quantity of reasons. It will be for 
all of us to dwell upon them and under- 
stand them, all the more if we wish to 
open new courses which in reality are old 
ones, modified by necessity. 

I put aside all the enormous social 
changes which the last hundred and 
fifty years have brought about; which 
destroyed guilds and their relations for 
artists — which set up academies, divid- 
ing the superior from the common people; 
and which put, as it were, the hand of the 
government upon the more democratic 
forms of the old monarchical world. 

Let us add to these enormous influences 


the influence of certain developments. I 
mean by development, both the things 
happening which increase or diminish 


the value of some division of art. Let 
us say, for instance, that more and more 
did sculpture retreat from architecture 
and become a specialized art. It was 
more or less the same all over the world, 
but here we can remember the queerer 
form of it, when a white, chalky mass 
with some high ideal title spotted the 
red plush or green reps of the Victorian 
era. You younger people have escaped 
a little of that. It is not many years 
ago that one of our best sculptors ex- 
plained to me that he could not afford 
to take the commission for a great ex- 
terior bas relief on the outside of a wall 
of a church, because it was what work- 
men did. And people would be re- 
minded of the time when he began. This 
was a minor art, might degrade him. 
So you see we have improved. At this 
date my fellow artist would take a square 
mile of it if there was that to give. 
Besides this curious withdrawal of sculp- 
ture to the graveyard and the drawing- 
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room, the art of painting was developing 
in ways that are strictly separable from 
relation with the other arts. It was pur- 
suing through landscape and landscape 
intentions the problems of color and li-ht 
which had never been attacked soseriously 
as forms of study. When quite recently 
the painters wished to connect again with 
the other arts, some of them have suffered 
through these trainings, which they have 
found difficult to use, though at every 
step they must have been on the point, 
on the edge of using, on the contraiy, 
these studies of law for the reconciliation 
of the older forms of their art — what we 
call the arts of decoration, the wall and 
ceiling and the opening of the window. 
Therein, of course, we shall find the ciue 
—the path which followed will bring 
most things together. These studies of 
nature became entangled by a natural 
confusion of intention — that is to say, 
the realities seen, being treated as thie 
object of the painter and not his meaus. 
That is to say — roughly — through the 
prevalence of forms of realism. This 
could not be otherwise, and must persist 
in some division of the art of painting 
which may honestly help all the other 
divisions,— if, as we are maintaining, 
these gates and fences are to be put up 
and taken down as best for the special 
circumstances. 

But, meanwhile, these vast experi- 
ments into naturalism, many of which 
are glorious, tended to exaggerate for 
those who were not in it the so-called 
idealism of the schools. And within 
that retreat they were beautifully use- 
less, and often foolish and sentimental, 
but with all the dryness of recipe. | 
need not name the names that come up 
to our minds. And they were helped, of 
course, by the idea of division. They 
could manufacture a so-called ideal — a 
so-called style— something unnatural, 
anyhow, so that the result of the separa- 
tion of the decorative — the decorative 
and representative sides of painting, 
has been a number of foolish recipes for 
what is called composition —that is 
to say, arrangement of spaces within a set 
space. One sees these little rules applied 
innocently enough by _ well-meaning 
artists, entangled in these paths which 
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they suppose to be the old and higher 
ones, because they have been so taught 
in their school days by their school 
ma’ams, or else we see arrogance insisting 
on cheap forms of what the French and 
Germans call stylization; which, alas, 
with them means running an iron ram- 
rod through the growth of things—a 


process which seems impossible in coun- 
tries where any Gothic building has in- 
numerable lessons wherein nature turns 
into style, as it should, without our being 
able to lose the sense of nature or the 


sense of style. All this we shall explain 
to ourselves further and further, as we go 
aloug, and we shall see how natural and 
excusable it is because of the enormous 
cause, the bad teaching, which affects 
the just and the unjust equally. That 
bad teaching it is, of course, our hope to 
readjust, not by issuing laws like those 
of that ancient academician Procustes, 
who used to stretch, you know, people 
on his iron bed and shorten them or 
lengthen them, according to the bed, until 
Hercules interfered in his usual abrupt 
but sensible way. 

If once we can get thoroughly taught 
composition, which is arrangement, the 
principle of all space, art cannot be 
tepresented by a few common-school 
formule, while, of course, its varia- 
tions must be as numerous as the possible 
combinations of geometry. Now, geom- 
etry is within the habit of ever so many 
of you. There is hardly any escaping 
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of it in any schooling past the lowest. 
And it is a very simple geometry; it is 
very simple mathematics, which has 
sufficed to guide the work of the minor 
arts through the last five thousand years 
up to the present day of common school 
and academy. As in most things that 
are really living — speech, for instance, 
the grammar is mostly unconscious or 
has become so. It is catching, if I may 
so say. So children learn, and in the 
best way, because they mix with their 
betters and do not feel divided from them 
as if in a different class. 

“Make your acquaintances of your superiors; 
if that be not possible, then consort with equals, 
but never with inferiors — because we are the re- 
sult of what we touch.” — Confucius. 

And so the Oriental nations still retain 
this basis of work, this fitting of the sub- 
ject to the place. This we see quite 
free, as apparent in the Japanese, and 
very set in the nearer East, which under 
the influence of the Mohammedan rule 
gives us only variations of the grammar 
in the way of the geometric pattern which 
underlies of necessity whatever we see. 
I cannot help remembering a séance of a 
well known foreign decorator who has, 
of course, 38 every one has, plenty of 
merit, in which discourse to various 
serious and important architects he ex- 
plained how “cheap and nasty” was 
Oriental decoration, how anybody could 
doit, how you struck a red sun somewhere 
and you put a stork or two alongside, and 
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lo, you had the very best of Japanese 
decoration. To this he opposed the 
solemnity of British art. The art of 
Bond Street, «:. Piccadilly, or wherever 
it is the th-ng flourishes — remember 
that I have been a!l through it, and he 
gave us its prniviple in one single grave 
lesson, taken from one of his own patterns 
—a perpendicular, which was a tree in 
the middle — a tree that grew in one of 
the London streets, or rather the London 
shops, and then on one side a lady with 
a musical instrument, I think, and a 
gentleman in some sort of Anglican 
costume. This he gravely showed to the 
serious architects, who kindly smiled. 
I do not quote him at all, as in the way 
of reproach. It is merely an example 
of the profundity of poor thinking, which 
allowed an otherwise respectable person 
to believe in himself, and in his practice, 
to such a curious extent. This gentle- 
man was the victim of what might be 
called the exaggeration of pure decora- 
tion — of the necessity for a classifica- 
tion. It was some years back, and the 
fashions may change and are changing, 
so that such firms as he might be con- 
nected with would give us other patterns. 
But one explanation goes on with him. 
The decorative side of art — of the arts 
of space — which is nearest to funda- 
mental principles and beginnings, has 
been, therefore, forcibly separated in the 
arts of painting and sculpture from that 
side, which represented stories, or again 
which aimed at copying the aspect of 
nature, oblivious of rule, if I may so say. 
Therefore, as we have been seeing — the 
artist (I have to use this special term) 
was more and more separated from the 
artisan (another term which is also dis- 
agreeable to me because it helps to keep 
up this absurd artificial classing). In- 
stead of lifting the artist, this degraded 
him, as happens to all parvenus, and he 
sought to make his pictures by recalling 
stories or subjects or intentions, or 
using studies from nature, and polishing 
them out of their natural appearance, 
instead of carrying all these things out 
through the physical qualities and ad- 
vantages of his art. Therein he sepa- 
rated, and without knowing it he threw 
the whole power of his side of art to in- 
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crease the apparént value of the other 
side. His’very refinement and exclusive- 
ness blossomed into commerce, as it has 
in England in forms of art which we may 
associate with certain names, for in- 
stance, that of Morris. All the genius 
of Rossetti and the intelligence of Burne- 
Jones could not escape from it. Burne- 
Jones complained to me that his own 
stained glass became commercial — and 
he could not see why, being immersed in 
the same waters. And if this intellizent 
artist was impressed by it, what could 
we expect from others? Burne-Jones 
had painted outside of his work for g'ass, 
and was a master apart from this. We 
shall see in a moment, as we go through 
the mechansim of teaching and making, 
why this had tobe. With the separa‘ion 
that we have spoken of, no great artist has 
devoted time to these minor arts, except 
in the superficial way I am trying to ex- 
plain. The result has been necessarily 
middle class art — the art of the house 
decorator, the ecclesiastical art furnisher. 
And against that we could not have a 
word to say if that could be lifted’ and 
expanded as it was in the past. Mean- 
while, when the commercial decorator 
can challenge the artist in any other 
line, he may have a right to lead, but 
not before. We shall see in a moment 
why our teaching, not because it is work, 
but because it is narrow, has helped 
this. 

Meanwhile, to relieve us from a rude- 
ness of classification, I mean a cruelty of 
classification regarding the house decora- 
tor and the ecclesiastical furnisher (and 
to show that there is nothing but what is 
justifiable for the present in this in- 
feriority) let us throw ourselves back 
some four hundred years and ask our- 
selves what we should do if we wanted 
some memorial, either for the past or for 
the adornment of the present. We should 
go to-day to a shop or place where they 
furnish things, and we should have done 
so at that period. We might have found 
and asked young Raphael or old! Cellini 
to do the work for us. We should have 
found them with their workmen. And 
though these two cases are rather on the 
edge of poetry, they would not have 
assumed that their work was of a different 
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class from what the intentions of our 
search for help would indicate. Raphael 
would have painted for us the St. Cecilia 
in memory of whoever it might be, and 
would have put in the proper saints which 
we would have bargained for. He would 
have to have the help of John of Udine 
to paint the pattern of the dress and 
the wonderful musical instruments — he 
might have chargediless on that account. 
It would not have occurred to him, 
except from 
that conscious- 
ness of natural 
superiority 
(which may 
make a man 
modest as well 
as proud) that 
he was shut up 
in a different 
line of action 
from other 
people who 
were doing 
similar work at 
less price, and 
less beautiful. 


Allow me to go 
perhaps a little 
further in an 
imaginary 


visit, further 
than perhaps 
would be strict- 
lyaccurate, but 
still in the di- 
rection to 
which I am 
tending all the 
time. He would 
hardly have 
shown us sam- 
ples of his work of which we should 
get duplicates. The point would have 
been, on the contrary, that we should ask 
for something special of its own — even 
if the general pattern was not different 
from other religious pictures, that is to 
say, a Madonna in the middle and saints 
oneach side. Butat that time we should 
certainly have expected that the work 
should be as individual as possible, even 
if the general pattern was the same as lots 
of others. So that now we come to the 
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great point of difference — the line which 
divides the work of art from the work of 
commerce — a principle just as easy to 
feel in a little carving as in the great 
fresco of Italy. 

And, again, we must remember not to 
be cruel to the work of commerce, which 
has its place and which has its use such as 
the pavement has to walk on. Let us go 
back to an example such as I wish we had 
alongside of us at this moment, such as we 
see on the walls 
of the Museum. 
There is one 
there, or there 
was one which 
used to worry 
me, while I ad- 
mired part of 
it. There was 
a fragment, an 
ornamental 
Greek mould- 
ing of extreme 
beauty. 

it is 
necessary to 
say what it 
was. It was 
composed of 
the usual pat- 
tern, whatever 
that might be, 
but the charm 
of it was like 
that ofa beauti- 
ful painting. 
Now, that frag- 
ment had been 
continued, and 
the continua- 
tion was a cast 
repeated over 
and over again; while the original had 
no duplicate surface anywhere. Of 
course the point was to show some broken 
space — some injury of time or man cov- 
ered up, but one could feel, with the orig- 
inal artist, the cruel killing of what he had 
done. This casting and recasting was 
meant to show the pattern, apparently, 
from which the workman had worked. 
Yet being a Greek and anyhow an artist, 
his pattern was simply a pattern, not 
more sacred to him than a round or 


not 
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a square or any more general direc- 
tion. And it was in the make, in the 
actual feeling for the special curves, 
in the special lights and darks produced 
by these curves, that the beauty of the 
Greek ornament, the superiority of the 
Greek workman left behind, even the 
most accomplished of modern work. 
Even the modeling of our good. sculp- 
tors’ good figures would have not more 
feeling. You see that commercially it 
would be foolish to do this particular 
ornament all fresh like this, as if never 
done by man before. But intellectually, 
the excuse for a pattern of ornament is 
to give a chance to the person who makes 
it, or rather works from it, to express 
himself. I mean by that, to express his 
appreciation of and delight in the ideal 
of that pattern. As when the Japanese 
artist draws a twig, a branch; the pat- 
tern of that branch he knows, the pat- 
tern of that willow, the pattern of that 
oak; but, as he says, when you draw a 
branch you must feel as though you were 
that branch yourself. That cannot be 
taught in the ordinary teaching. It can 
only be taught at the two extremes; 
from one hand to the other of the artisan 
teacher and the artisan pupil, or from 
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the thinking man who expounds it in the 
higher teachings, regardless of usefulness. 
And what I say is so simple that minds 
accustomed to thought will hardly 
realize that in the practice of modern art 
such a statement would appear as novel 
as once did the explanations of Galileo 
or Copernicus. 

By “ideal,” therefore, I do not mean 
a certain difference of pattern. 1! do 
not mean a particular pattern or what is 
called a “standard” carefully chosen 
out. Of course, in commerce, the hand- 
some young man with the red hair who 
spells art with a big A, is sure to say, 
“Oh, yes, madam, the ideal is this. 
Our No. 327,” and he reaches it down 
from the shelf. No, I don’t mean that. 
The ideal of the pattern must vary, 
though its form is the same, according to 
the race who carried it out, and the pI: 
and end it was for. It is no longer 
the Pandrosium as on the Partheno 
nor is it the same in Sicily, nor again 
in Asiatic Greece, nor again in Buddhistic 
India, nor in further Japan, even if its 
basis is the same. According to each 
mode of thought and civilization must 
it be different. It must vary according 
to the light and according to the height, 
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and according to whether it is to cut in 
or break more or less, to stop or to cor- 
rect, to soothe, to sparkle, to distinguish 
or to pass over. It will be made to in- 
crease the effect of horizontal or of per- 
pendicular. The pattern will be the 
same, the thing will be different. So 
that the Greek could go on and copy that 
pattern over and over again, and make 
it perpetually new indefinitely for cen- 
turics. Yes, and though in white marble 
or in gray stone it had more light and 
shade and more color than a whole French 
. salon, and more artistic expression than 
a mass of sentimental modern English 
paintings put together. Try! Look at 
it when you are tired of having been 
through a modern show. It has carried 
the soul of some individual to you as well 
as the taste of his race; it is as if you 
heard the voice of the singer with the 
music that he followed. 

‘ut One may say, we have not got the 
mei who are men enough todo this. Yes 


we hiave; I can think of a dozen of them. 
Don't you think that Mr. St. Gaudens, 
Mr. Adams, Mr. French, could cut a good 


moulding? But remember that we 
do not ask for the expression of an ideal 
in our modern art. We ask for the careful 
copying of a pattern. So that millions of 
dollars are spent on ornamentation, upon 
which thousands of men are employed; 
all of which together are not worth a 
square inch of the good old work which 
reproduced carelessly sometimes, loosely 
perhaps, but reproduced an ideal. This 
goes so far that even the casting made 
by a Greek or a Japanese has more feeling 
than the original handwork of many of 
us moderns. That is to say again that 
they followed, not the accuracy of the 
pattern, but the accuracy of the ideal. 
If this idea had more or less deserted the 
teaching of modern art, on account of 
commerce, why should it not find a place 
in the teaching of a college or university? 
There are no objections to it there. 

I used the word music a moment ago. 
Our aim would be to make, gradually, 
our people sensitive to-the feelings of the 
eye as expressing thought and sentiment, 
as they are to the effect of sound. And 
toa man of my age that is not so hopeless, 
for I have seen the slow growth of the 
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appreciation of music. But it is extraor- 
dinary to see, for instance, some archi- 
tectural friends of mine following 
each variation of sound in some sym- 
phony or variation of note of a singer, 
and in his own profession, absolutely un- 
touched by the difference of the quality 
of light and of color, so that one tone is 
like another. Nine tenths of what color 
can do he does not notice, nor would he 
be to blame for this ideal person if it 
were not his profession to be otherwise. 
I am reminded that years ago I saw, in 
fact I owned, a rather large book of the 
eighteenth century which was devoted 
to various recipes and manners of making 
whites and delicate variations of white. 
To-day the ultra-millionaire gets anything 
that the decorator and the architect 
will give him. So that we know that this 
can be done. There is such a thing as a 
white — a pattern — there are thousands 
of manners of using that pattern and so 
for each color, and it is just like the 
making of those mouldings of which I 
spoke, the pattern is something, and 
necessary for definition, but it is how 
the thing is done. And I was so pleased 
to read, last summer, in a number of 
the Cornhill, a lecture by Mr. Thomas 
‘Hardy, who, as you know, was an ar- 
chitect and engaged in the restoration of 
old work before he began to write his 
charming novels. Through them I seem 
to see the education of a man who has 
studied the past and learned what we 
get through the consideration of other 
arts and the one we are dealing in. I 
shall only quote these few words: He is 
speaking of the difficulties of restoration, 
of making another modern copy to re- 
produce an old one: He says, “ Such a 
duplicate as we have been considering 
can never be executed. No man can 
make two pieces of matter exactly alike. 
But not to shelter the argument behind 
microscopic niceties, or to imagine what 
approximations might be affected by 
processes so costly as to be prohibitive, 
it is found in practice that even such an 
easily copied shape as a traceried window 
does not get truly reproduced. The old 
form inherits, or has acquired an inde- 
finable quality — possibly some devia- 
tion from exact geometry — which never 
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reappears in the copy.” ‘That superi- 
ority of the hand-made work for which 
the pattern is only used, as a manner of 
doing something well, is to be seen near 
here in Trinity where the old windows 
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example than the traceried win low, 
Rodin, the sculptor, would tell us that 
the sculpture should meet the futur: by 
being in advance irregular, fluctua‘ ing, 
as it will be later when weathered. 





sent out from English Boston have at 
once that something of life, that some- 
thing of what makes the past interesting, 
which, of course, has to be wanting in the 
church itself, a modern Boston church. 
Mr. Hardy could not have chosen a better 


he would say that it should have at 
beginning the look of having weath 
already, of meeting joyously the sun and 
rain and air and the changes of line, it 
being something more than the mere »at- 
tern of a project or the map of a cou try. 


the 
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INTO MINE OWN 


By ROBERT FROST 


One of my wishes is that those dark trees, 

So old and firm they scarcely show the breeze, 
Were not, as ’twere, the merest mask of gloom, 
But stretched away unto the edge of doom. 


I should not be deterred, but that some day 

Into their vastness I should steal away, 

Fearless of ever finding open land 

Or highway where the slow wheels pour the sand. 


I do not see why I should e’er turn back, 
Or those should not set forth upon my track 
To overtake me, those who miss me here 
And long to know if still I hold them dear. 


They would not find me changed from him they knew — 
Only more sure of all I thought was true. 





MIss YIN YANG, OF SHANGHAI* 


By DAISY E. M. F. CAMPBELL 


» OBERT HESSELCROFT ap- 
peared neither dignified nor com- 
‘% fortable. Perched upon a revolv- 
ing chair, and with corrugated brow and 
stiffly arched index finger, he was en- 
gage in a staccato exercise upon that 
mos' feminine of machines in its com- 
plex ty, a typewriter. 

H's sojourn in Shanghai had covered 
two weeks and he was occupied in report- 
ing progress to the New York office. 
The day previous he searched for and 
fou: 1 a stenographer who quite fluently 
assiired him that he “ takee allee kind 
dict:tion.” This proved to be true, but 
Chai Lo’s efforts to dispose of the squirm- 
ing hieroglyphics after their capture 
would have been amusing had Hessel- 


crofi’s sense of humor been able to pass 


the bounds of exasperation. In justifi- 
cation of some of the more glaring blun- 
ders relating to an electric enterprise, the 
queie-adorned one placidly remarked : 

‘“’Lectlicity veily new dis countly; 
no know him muchee.” 

Profiting by experience, Hesselcroft 
purchased a machine and determined to 
write his own letters until he might pro- 
cure a typist, native or otherwise. 

“If I write my letters in longhand, 
even a moon-faced Chinaman ought to 
be able to copy them,” thought he. 

Examining the machine carefully, 
he commenced the report to his superior 
in New York. ‘“‘ Shanghai,” followed by 
the date, was a work ‘of art. Greatly 
elatei, Hesselcroft banged the machine 
down and proceeded to write his august 
manager's name and address. Care- 
fully placing an interrogation mark after 
“Mngr?” instead of the customary 
period, he lifted the carriage with airy 
gtace, and found to his wrath that he 
had neglected to space for the line below. 
By this lapse from duty ‘‘ Mngr.”’ and 
“Shanghai” had become inextricably 
intermingled on the same line. 


“Oh, hang it!’ ejaculated Hessel- 
croft, “‘ I didn’t come over here to punch 
a typewriter. Wish they would send 
a stenographer from home.” 

Placing a fresh sheet of paper in the 
machine, he was interrupted by a tap at 
the door. ‘‘Come in,” he called in 
American fashion. No one accepting 
the invitation, he rather impatiently 
strode to the door, and opening it, dis- 
covered a young Chinese girl in brilliant 
native costume, one small hand grasping 
a huge paper umbrella. 

“What can I do for you?” inquired 
Hesselcroft. 

“You want typer lady?” asked the 
small one. 

“Why —I don’t know,” replied he 
doubtfully, her butterfly appearance not 
inspiring him with confidence in her skill 
as a “‘typer.” ‘Can you run a Rem- 
ington? ” 

“Yeh, me lun Lemington,” she replied 
nonchalantly. 

“* Very well; we'll try it for a few days 
and see how everything goes.” 

** All lite,” she acquiesced cheerfully 
and seated herself upon the recently va- 
cated chair with a funny little air of pos- 
session. 

‘Now, Miss ,’ began Hesselcroft, 
then remembered that he had not asked 
her name. ‘‘ What am I to call you,” 
inquired he. , 

“* My name Yin,” she replied. 

“Miss Yin?” he said interrogatively. 

“No, Yang,”— smiling mischievously. 

“Oh. Miss Yinyang I'll call you, 
then.” 

“No, no,” said she laughing. “ Yin 
my flont name. Wha’ you’ name?” 

““ Robert Hesselcloft,” she repeated 
after him, then added, with a little em- 
phatic nod, “‘ Velly plitty name.” 

Hesselcroft’s thoughts for a moment 
reverted to the lovely damsel in far-away 
Boston, with whom he had unsuccess- 
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fully endeavored to share that “ plitty”’ 
name, then he turned his attention to the 
immediate present. 

“You may write a letter to this man,” 
said he, rapidly scribbling the name and 
address that she might spell them cor- 
rectly. 

The tiny fingers seemed quite at home 
on the keyboard, and Hesselcroft pro- 
ceeded to dictate, stopping occasionally 
to spell some unfamiliar word. He was 
pleased to find that, although Yin Yang’s 
tongue perversely used ‘‘1” for “ r,”’ her 
spelling wus not thus affected. She 
watched his face anxiously while he was 
reading the letter, her small hands folded 
in her lap. 

‘““Very good, indeed, Miss Yin Yang,” 
said he, “‘ only next time you may omit 
‘Esq.’”’ She had added on her own 
account, “‘ Esq.” after ‘‘ Mr. J. C. Schrey- 
man.” 

“Yeh,” said she, ‘‘ but my ozzer man, 
he say always put Esq.” 

‘English, wasn’t he?” inquired Hes- 
selcroft briefly. 

“Yeh, he English; his name Guggen- 
heim.” 


He glanced up, suspecting her of hu- 
morous intent, but she was unaware of 
anything amusing in the information. 

While occupying himself in getting 
correspondence into shape for Miss Yin 
Yang to copy, he was conscious that her 
oblique black eyes were taking an inven- 


tory of his personal charms. Amused 
at her childlike scrutiny, he said ,— 

“Well, Miss Yin Yang, what do you 
think of me? ”’ 

“I theenk you velly bee-u-tiful,” was 
her disconcerting and unblushing reply. 

American men are fond of admiration 
by womankind, and are prone to become 
dyspeptic and pessimistic when deprived 
of such consolation for any appreciable 
time, but what man is there in existence, 
even though beautiful as a Greek god, 
who could receive with equanimity so 
outspoken a compliment from a pretty 
damsel? 

Yin Yang broke the somewhat oppres- 
sive silence which followed, by inquiring 
about her work, and the afternoon closed 
without further incidents. Making a 
profound salaam, she left the office, and 
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Hesselcroft watched her trip down the 
street like a bright-hued flower given the 
power of locomotion. He remained 
awhile, preparing his work for the :mor- 
row, and smiling at times at the remem- 
brance of his quaint little helper. 

Then suddenly his face became grave 
as he recalled the old life at home, ani the 
bitter disappointment of Elizabeth 
Blake’s refusal to become his wife. ‘\o be 
sure, She had promised to write hii oc- 
casionally, proving that she was 
without interest in his future, but things 
had not turned out as he had plained, 
and the tiny pessimistic corner o! his 
usually buoyant nature kept taunting 
his really fine and well-balanced optim- 
ism. However, in sunny temperaments 
the shadows rarely linger, so, squ ring 
his broad shoulders, and with up ifted 
head, he left the darkening office and 
walked rapidly down the street. 

The days in Shanghai followed « 
one after the other, much as in any 
city, and the abnormal number oi 
tailed citizens ceased to appear qu 
appaling. 

Hesselcroft received a batch of 
letters, bringing with them a tou 
homesickness, followed by the re: 
of adjusting himself to circumst 
Among the letters was one which h 
interest for him; so thought Miss Yin, 
as he put in it the drawer without even 
reading it, but that night she might have 
witnessed a strange scene in view of his 
apparent indifference. 

Arrayed in his finest, and placing hefore 
him a photograph of his willful lady love, 
he opened the sadly neglected letter of 
the morning. Possibly Hesselcroft’s 
gray eyes had an unusual gift for reading 
between the lines, for the optimistic side 
of our friend was smiling a broad grin 
when he finally went to bed in a happier 
frame of mind than since his arrival in 
Shanghai. All because the disdainful 
Puritan maiden of some weeks before 
had tossed him a sweetmeat in the 
words: 

‘IT never realized before that Shanghai 
was such an awfully long distance away.” 

In the office next day Hesselcroft 
worked so energetically that the small 
typer-lady was fairly deluged with 
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letters. As he was about to give her 
some instructions, he sneezed two or 
three times. 

Miss Yin Yang suspended operations 
unti! he had recovered, then inquired 
wit: much sympathy: 

‘ Have you a coldness? Too bad.” 

Suppressing an inclination to smile, 
Hesselcroft assured her that his cold was 
not at all serious, when, with a funny 
little air of tenderness, she patted his 
hand, at the same time saying: 

‘“ Tha’s nize; coldness make you’ nose 
led.” 

“ All right, Yin Yang; now we must 
get to work if we are going to catch that 
steamer,’ said Hesselcroft in strictly 
businesslike manner. 

Miss Yin’s affection at times was al- 
most embarrassing to Hesselcroft, but it 
was that of a spontaneous, childlike na- 
ture, and any attempt at repression would 
result only in grieving his cheerful little 
assistant who took reproofs very much 
to heart. Besides, her interest in his wel- 
fare was not altogether unpleasant. 

‘That afternoon Hesselcroft had op- 
portunity to attend to personal affairs 
and spent considerable time constructing 
an imaginary letter to the fair Bostonian. 
In his exuberance he composed such a 
letter as he would write Miss Elizabeth 
if the facts justified the effort, and to 
make it seem even more realistic, care- 
fully placed her name and address at the 
top. 

After amusing himself in this fashion, 
he composed another and saner epistle 
to his heart’s desire, in reply to the one 
received from her. As it neared com- 
pletion, Yin Yang’s soft voice broke the 
silence, calling him to talk over the tele- 
phone with Mr. Porter Green of the Light- 
ing Company. Conversing with him 
some moments, Hesselcroft said : 

‘ All right, Mr. Green, I’ll bring the 
contract over,” and rushed away. 

As the afternoon shadows were length- 
ening, Hesselcroft called on the telephone, 
saying, ‘ Is that you, Yin Yang? ”’ 

“Yeh, tha’s me,” she responded 
sweetly and ungrammatically. 

“I wish you would get the letter I left 
on my desk,” he continued, “‘ write it 
carefully, sign it with the stamp, and mail 
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it to-night without fail. The address is 
on the first page.” 

“Yeh, Mr. Hesselcloft,” she replied, 
and repeated the instructions. 

“Very well. Br: sure to keep a copy.. 
Good by,” and he rang off. 

Yin Yang found the letter readily. It: 
was long and contained unfamiliar 
words, over which her forehead puckered 
perplexedly, but at last it was completed 
to her satisfaction. Then Yin Yang 
closed the office and made her way home, 
tired but proud of her ability to attend. 
to such important work. 

The following morning she arrived a 
trifle late, and found Hesselcroft impa- 
tieutly awaiting her. 

“Good morning, Yin Yang,’’ said he. 
“I don’t find the copy of that letter to 
Green & Company.” 

“* Wha’ letter to Gleen & Company? ” 
asked Yin, with wondering eyes. 

“Why, the one I telephoned about. 
You surely wrote it?”’ 

“Yeh, I lote letter you said on you’ 
desk, but it not to Gleen & Company; 
some ozzer body. Here is copy. I put 
it ’way so it not get lost.” 

“Qh, thank you,” said Hesselcroft, 
taking it with some misgivings. The 
first line was sufficient to prove that his 
fears had ample foundation. 

“‘ Great heavens! Yin Yang; you never 
sent this letter?” he gasped; dismay and 
wrath struggling for the mastery in his 
voice. 

“ You said letter on top you’ desk, and 
addless on flont page, and I find, and lite, 
and send, just like you tell me,’ said 
poor, frightened Yin, her pursed up small 
mouth bearing eloquent witness to re- 
pressed emotion. 

** But, Great Scott! child,’’ he contin- 
ued, “‘ you never wrote such a letter be- 
fore, and you ought to have known 
better.” 

“I do just like you tell me, and now 
you closs at me,’ wailed the little lady, 
her tears beginning to flow. 

Moved to compunction by her grief, 
Hesselcroft tried to comfort the girl. 

‘““Never mind, Yinnie; don’t cry,’ 
said he, smoothing her bowed head as one 
would caress a weeping child. The sobs 
still continued. 
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“‘Come now, Yin Yang, don’t cry any 
more. I’m sorry I was impatient. Very 
likely I left the wrong letter.” 

“*T don’t care nozzing "bout letter, but 
you mad to me,” said she, ‘‘ and I do just 
like you tell me,” — sitting up and en- 
deavoring to repair the ravages of her 
tears. 

“But I’m not angry now,” said Hes- 
selcroft, diplomatically, glad of any- 
thing to restore peace. 

“ All lite,” said Yin, smiling through 
her tears; then, pursuing her advantage, 
“You not make me cly any more, and 
you all to fault ?”’ 

“Yes, Yinnie; I suppose I shall have 
to call it an errorin judgment, and profit 
by the experience.” 

** All lite,’’ she acquiesced; now cheer- 
ful once more. “ It aw—/ful hard letter 
to lite; words all so dee — ferent,” she 
added. 

With an uncontrollabie impulse he 
laughed at the humor of the situation, 
then grimly read the offending letter from 
start to finish. 


Elizabeth Blake, Esq., 
61 Bedford St., 
Boston, Mass. 

My Darling Betty: Your dear letter, with all 
its glorious expressions of love, has lifted me 
into a state of exaltation which only such as- 
surances from the dearest and loveliest girl in 
the whole world could produce. 

When we parted in Boston, you so apparently 
indifferent, and I with so aching a heart, I little 
dreamed of the wealth of love for me which you 
so effectually concealed. But I understand it 
all now, dearest. I appreciate your noble sac- 
rifice, but, sweetheart, I suffered deep anguish 
and sorrow over your refusal, until your heaven- 
sent letter reached me yesterday. 

I count the days, beloved, until you come to 
me. There is a delightful little house, all fur- 
nished, that I have engaged, and I have even 
arranged with the rector of the Episcopal church 
for our marriage. Does not that sound strange? 
— “ our marriage.” 

Cable me, darling, when you are sailing. 
Rob White’s mother will be in Shanghai for 
several months, and you will stay with her until 
we are married. I must leave you now, be- 
loved. 

With my heart’s best and deepest love, 

I beg to remain, 

Yours respectfully, 
ROBERT HESSELCROFT, 
Shanghai Agent for Lane & Co. 


After reading this astounding compo- 
sition, with its grotesque beginning and 
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ending, Hesselcroft sat in stunned siler ce, 
What should he do? The steamer | ad 
sailed at six o’clock that morning «nd 
would be three weeks en route. Ie 
finally concluded to allow things to t: ke 
their course and await developme its 
from across the sea. 

Having made up his mind to this p! 
he turned his attention to business, i: 
desperate effort to forget. the unhay py 
occurrence. In his memorandum c 
later he found the beautifully tac: 
letter which should have gone to “‘ D 
Miss Blake,” in place of the fervid « 
so merrily on its way. 

“Tt is simply maddening,” thou 
he, “‘and I had meant to go so co! 
tiously.”” Tearing the now useless let'e 
to bits afforded his surcharged feeling 
some relief. 

Now followed days of business anxie 
so that Hesselcroft had little time 
dwell upon the unfortunate letter. Eac 
morning he consulted the bulletin 
news of the Mongolia, but apparently s! 
had no intention of sinking, to help him 
out of his dilemma. Eventually she 
reached port at San Francisco. Then 
came days of vain speculation upon |iis 
fate. 

Would Miss Blake read beyond tie 
very proprietary salutation, and if slie 
ever so scornfully waded through the 
incomprehensible mass that followed 
what would she think to be assured that 
he was “‘ Yours respectfully, etc.,’’ signed 
with a stamp, and the whole Byronic 
composition printed on a machine. 
Horrors! Even a Paris soubrette would 
resent that! 

At last the time of arrival in Boston 
was at hand, and Hesselcroft knew that 
Miss Blake must have received the fateful 
letter. All day he was restless and at 
night slept fitfully, awakening about 
three o’clock with the impression that 
some one spoke his name. He heard a 
voice saying : 

“Will sail nineteenth; Betty,” and 
saw his lad y-love clad in a pale blue gown. 
Then the vision faded and he fell into a 
restful slumber, which continued until 
time to arisefortheday. Unaccountably 
exhilarated after so restless a night, he 
arrived at the office early, and found Yin 
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Yan« in deep distress over some suddenly 
deve oped obstinacy of her machine. 
“\Vhat is the matter, Yin Yang,” he 
ed kindly. 
(achine all gone bloke,” she replied, 
g very worried and troubled. 
roken, you mean,”’ he corrected her 


inqu 
“ 


look: 
gent ye 

“eh, gone bloken,” repeated his 
g little pupil. 

‘ell, what are we going to do about 

inquired Hesselcroft. ‘‘ Telephone 
for sme one to repair it, I suppose,”— 
suiti.g the action to the word. 

Conversation with the man disclosed 
the {ict that he would be unable to come 
unti! later in the day. This sad news 
was received by Yin Yang with becoming 
gravity, and a moment later she re- 
marked: . 

“ You not want me, Mr. Hesselcloft; 
I go home.” 

“Why, yes, Yin Yang. You may as 
well doso,” replied he. ‘‘ Thisafternoon 

will have the machine again.” 

Man never come when he say,” 
eagerly replied Yin. ‘‘ I come again to- 
mollow.” 

Scanning his face anxiously and not 
finding the hoped-for permission, she 
added, her small fingers nervously inter- 
lock ed, 

“I go to mally to-day.” 

“What!” ejaculated Hesselcroft in 
open-mouthed astonishment. ‘‘ You are 
going to be married? ” 

“No, no,” she patiently explained; “I 
gotoamally. One my flends.” 

“Oh, I see. You mean a wedding,” 
much relieved to find that his small assist- 
ant was not contemplating so serious a 
step. “All right, Yin Yang, you may 
go. If you had asked me yesterday you 
need not have come this morning.” 

“I ’flaid you not like,’”’ said she, then 
thanking him, hastily took her departure. 

Smiling to himself as he watched the 
small gorgeous one take her way down 
the street, a sudden suspicion entered his 
mind. Examining the “ bloken” ma- 
chine with greater care, he discovered that 
it was in its usual health and spirits, ex- 
cept for the fact that the pin holding the 
ribbon together had been bent double, 
which prevented movement of the reel. 
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“Well, I'll be hanged! The little 
imp!” he remarked to himself. ‘ For 
the sake of a holiday she would let that 
man come down here just to take the 
kinks out of a bent pin.” 

At this juncture a boy entered with a 
telegram for him. As in a dream he 
read the familiar words, ‘‘ Will sail nine- 
teenth; Betty.” 

He was capable at first of grasping but 
one idea. “ Elizabeth was coming; 
would be there in a few weeks.” Then 
the full meaning of the message burst 
upon him. By some heaven-born im- 
pulse she had overlooked all the incon- 
gruous details of his ridiculous letter, and 
was crossing the sea because she loved 
him. ‘‘ Elizabeth,’’ as he saw her last, 
had by the magical force of four words 
traveling through the depths of the ocean, 
become merged into the beloved and most 
lovable ‘‘ Betty.” 

In fancy he met her upon her arrival; 
later he showed her the quaint sights of 
the unfamiliar city; their wedding day 
was at hand; “ Betty” a charming and 
stately bride, became once more the dig- 
nified ‘‘ Elizabeth ” of former days; now 
they entered their home together 

He was suddenly and rudely awakened 
from his delightful fancies. Great Scott! 
that house! Here he sat dreaming and 
the house existed merely in his imagina- 
tion. What would Elizabeth think if 
that charming residence of his descrip- 
tion failed to materialize? And Mrs. 
White! He had not even called upon her. 

The remainder of the day was passed 
in many unfamiliar duties. Mrs. White 
rose to the situation most gracefully, and 
was delighted to take Miss Blake under 
her protection. 

The house proved more troublesome, 
but just as he was beginning to feel those 
pangs of utter despair which can only be 
appreciated by the unsuccessful house 
hunter, his search was ended. 

Yin Yang’sinterest in the approaching 
event was almost as great ashisown. As 
for Hesselcroft, in the exuberance of his 
spirits he with difficulty restrained him- 
self from taking the diminutive lady in his 
arms and tossing her up to the ceiling, 
as he was wont to do with his small 
nephew at home. 
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“Where you goin’ get weddinged?”’ 
she inquired one day. 

“‘ We shall be married at the Episcopal 
Church, Yin Yang,” then added mischiev- 
ously, —— : 

** And when the happy day arrives, 
you needn’t bother with bent pins. The 
office will have an attack of suspended 

‘animation for a few days.” 

Yin Yang with much dignity ignored 
reference to the pin episode and hastened 
to inform him that she would wear a new 
“led dless ”’ at his wedding. 

The boat arrived at last and Hessel- 
croft went to meet Elizabeth. Very 
sweet and charming looked Miss Betty, 
and the lovelight in her beautiful eyes was 
sufficient reward for his time of anxiety 
and suffering. 

Yin Yang’s share in the fearfully and 
wonderfully constructed letter was duly 
explained, and Elizabeth admitted that, 
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while some features of the epistle were not 
in accordance with her sense of the fitness 
of things, the all-important fact wa: so 
convincingly presented that, as the 
daughter of a Boston judge famed for his 
extreme mercy in declaring senteice, 
there was but one answer possible. 

“* Besides,” she added, “ after you had 
engaged the house, it seemed such a »ity 
to disappoint — the landlord.” 

The~wedding passed -off happily, al- 
though both regretted the absence of 
old-time friends and relatives. Yin 
Yang, resplendent in a gorgeous red silk 
gown adorned with much gold embroidery, 
outshone the bride in brilliancy, while 
Elizabeth, clad in softly shimmering w ‘iite 
satin, and carrying a bouquet of sweet 
peas, was to Hesselcroft’s happy vision 
truly an angel of light,— not from heaven, 
but from that place which was created 
next in rank — dear old Boston. 


A MINUTE 


By BENJAMIN REYNOLDS BULKELEY 


’*T was only a minute that would not stay,— 
But how many noticed its flight? 

And yet for one it parted the way 
Betwixt life’s bloom and its blight. 


It pointed the newborn baby’s breath, 
First felt on the mother’s breast; 

For another it sounded the summons of death 
And a weary one gone to his rest. 


At that moment two souls were together wed 
Till death should call them apart; 

Another to virtue bowed his head 
And consecrated his heart. 


Ah! big was the moment that flitted away, 
And hardly one noticed its flight, 

And hundreds of minutes make up the day, 
And hundreds are lost in the night. 
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GLEN NOBLE’ 


By WINSLOW HALL 


CHAPTER XVI 


street, after his interview with 

the major, the early March 
night had already closed in. The lights 
from the few stores and snugly banked 
and tranquil-looking dwellings, with their 
white-painted storm doors and double 
windows, came yellow through the frosted 
panes, setting the rare traceries of 
miniature fairy forests, dells, and glazier 
mountains on the glass aglow with 
radiant diamond lights and colorings. 

He walked rapidly northward, head 
bowed and brow wrinkled in deep 
thought. 

Just as he reached the outskirts of the 
village and struck into the middle of the 
road, to secure a less impeded path, the 
first pale streaks of the rising moon 
showed above the eastern snowclad 
hills. 

The wind was rising, and the clear 
crunch of the footsteps of the on-walking 
figure, and the clean-cut vibrancy of 
every distant sound, told that a night 
of keenest cold was in store. 

The snow lay deep upon the level, and 
along the reaches of meadow fences it 
was drifted until those artificial bounda- 
ries were, in many instances, submerged. 
At times, combated by two huge drifts, 
the narrow sled tracks and the regular- 
distanced moulds of equine feet between 
them, veered to the bordering fields, 
entering at hastily improvised gateways 
and proceeding along those less obstructed 
private levels, until the condition of the 
highway further on warranted a return 
to the public road. 

Gradually the moon sailed further up 
the arched plain of the night, dispelling 
the darkness, setting the snow-clad hills 
and valleys a shimmer with vast millions 
of diamond lights, and casting a broad 
beam of radiant energy down the crystal 
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slopes, converging on the lone pedestrian, 
and casting on his other side a black, 
elongated silhouette of his form, which 
writhed and teetered over the uneven 
snow in companionship with his progress. 

With strong tenacity or dumb apathy, 
Glen strode ahead in the teeth of the 
northeast wind, stumbling into the 
crusted ruts, but unconsciously spacing 
his strides, for the most part, to fit those 
of his dumb equine brother, who had some 
time previously during the day gone over 
the road and broken out the way. The 
road was one known locally as the Wash- 
ington Pike, and led straight northward, 
from Ludlow to Elmdale, twelve miles 
away, and thence, northward still, to- 
wards the international line. 

By eight o’clock he had traversed quite 
half the distance toward his destination 
and the March night was glorious with 
pulsating light. Keener, stronger blew 
the blast, and the northern lights flashed 
and flamed like polished rapiers of a 
contending giant host, and Glen, uncon- 
scious of it all, bore his weight against 
the gale and forged ahead, too absorbed 
in meditation to heed the sight of a 
piebald pony drawing a cutter sleigh, 
which seemed to spring from the white 
verge of the hill above, and fall pre- 
cipitously down the level plain. 

He was but dimly conscious of a 
blurred mass, which for a moment shut 
out the reflected light of the snow in his 
eyes, of a shrill cry, the swift swerve of the 
object, and the swirl of snow and wind 
as it passed him, and then he went on, as 
oblivious to the danger from collision 
which he had escaped as though he had 
been in a condition of perfect somnam- 
bulency. 

The cutter, with another swerve of the 
piebald pony, regained the center of the 
road and bounded from its shining 
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runners as the lash descended upon the 
animal’s back, and he responded to the 
stinging blow with a sudden acceleration 
of his already headlong rate of speed. 

As the sleigh settled again to the glared 
surface of the indented tracks, Clarence 
Burland, with one mittened hand dragged 
down one side of the high, thick coat 
collar which muffled his face and ears, and 
craned his head, so as to look backward 
over his shoulder. He saw the gray 
figure of his chosen enemy still plodding 
up the backward ascent, and he breathed 
a deep sigh of relief, and turned again to 
guide the galloping pony. 

Neither he nor the girl by his side spoke 
until the brow of the hill was reached and 
the sleigh dipped upon the-level. Then 
she said in a voice tremulous with 
emotion, ‘‘ Did you see him, Clarence? ”’ 

“Well, could I help seeing him?” 
replied Clarence, in a tone which betrayed 
both fear and anger. ‘‘I thought your 
scream.had given us away, too. You 
want to get your nerves under almighty 
sight better control if you’re going to 
see this thing through,” and the girl 
settled further down into the robes, 
while her companion gave his attention 
to the pony, sawing viciously on the bit 
until the animal was brought to a more 
even stride and went forward at a 
swinging trot. 

In the deceptive glare of moonlight on 
the snow, the elopers had not observed 
Glen until the horse was almost reared 
upon his bent figure, and only a swift 
and powerful swerve had prevented the 
curved dash from striking him down. 
In the brief instant of their passage his 
set face had been revealed to them in the 
moonlight, like the graven features of an 
image, and now its white, stern likeness 
rested upon their memories with an 
ineff aceable distinctness. 

It had been Flora’s voice, in a startled 
cry of dread, which had pierced the quiet 
of the night as the identity of the wan- 
derer had been recognized and his peril 
realized. 

“ Unconscious of the meeting, Glen 
plodded on, and the moon was near to 
setting when he reached home. But the 
long and tedious walk in the keen air 
had borne result in a final decision. 
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Deeply canvassing all the circumsta 1ces 
which surrounded him, Glen had fi: ally 
decided to go away, so, three days | ter, 
after putting his affairs in order, he .ade 
his friends and home “ good by.” 


CHAPrER XVII 


When, after several hours of journey- 
ing, Glen stepped from on board the - rain 
in the city’s vast and shedlike struc ‘ure, 
filled with fumes of soft coal and oil, and 
tense with the sound of hundred; of 
pulsing feet on asphalt and plank, the 
clack of metal, the call of nervous vo ces, 
the mellower notes of gong and fells, 
the shrill purr of steam and the thrcb of 
pistons, he was alone. 

What that sentence may convey to 
the average reader I may not hazard. 
As for me, to my mind, speaking by the 
book, as they say, it expresses the breadth 
and the depth of solitude, the Getlise- 
mane of loneliness. 

The sea, with its illimitable sameness, 
has its thesis of desolation; the vast, 
wearisome reaches of prairie, their dead- 
ening sense of forlornness; the bald 
mountain top its atmosphere of desola- 
tion, yet not amid any of these environ- 
ments of solitude is to be experienced 
the heart’s dumb, yearning pain, such as 
a home-loving, homeless man feels aiid 
a multitude. 

As Glen emerged from the great sta- 
tion, New York was just waking from the 
effects of the memorable blizzard. On 
the streets boys were still crying extras, 
which recounted the devastation the 
storm had wrought throughout the 
country. The roar of the ceaseless 
cataract of commerce was in his ears; 
men, women, and children jostled him; 
the dull, dissonant cry of Babylon rose 
and fell, like the voice of a whirlwind 
down a canyon; the resonant rhythni of 
hoof beats sounded loud, like the clash and 
startle of the assembly of horse artillery in 
some vast medieval castle; his country 
nostrils, used to the scent of the undefiled 
oxygen of the hills, were assaulted by the 


pungent smell of herded men, by nauseous 


gases, and the city’sgeneral unwholesome- 
ness. 
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| a purpose to be moving somewhere, 
‘re to avoid an appearance of utter 
ness, Glen walked slowly up the 
d thoroughfare. He had scarcely 
ied a dozen paces when he came 
into collision with another man 
ith covered head, was hastening 
ypposite direction. The stranger 
od an apology, and then hastened 
frail and poorly clothed form 
t once engulfed in the press of 



























































had gone but a few steps when he 
suddenly. That face! It was 
miliar to him. He wheeled and 
back over the way he had come. 
corner he came again in sight of 
rved-looking figure, and striding to 
he said, inquiringly, ‘‘ Alec!” 
man stopped and wheeled, gazing 
startled expression up into Glen’s 
nance. Fora moment both young 
ere silent, and then the one ad- 
as Alec exclaimed, a look of 
d relief and pleasure coming into 
e, “‘ Glen Noble, by all that’s holy! 
id you come here? ”’ and the two 
friends of old clasped hands in greeting. 

Glen had known “‘ Alec” Stapleton 
at home. As boys they had roamed the 
fields, fished, swam, and gone to school 
together. ‘ 

After hearing Glen’s recital of a portion 
of his life and experiences since they last 
met, Alec insisted that he accompany 
him to see his mother. 

Good, patient Mrs. Stapleton! Glen 
recalled her motherly face and form, and 
the hospitality of her home. The Staple- 
ton farm had been a landmark on Bever- 
age Hill, a thrifty place of a hundred and 
fifty acres, when William Stapleton lived. 
When he died Alec came into possession, 
and the old life was too ‘ humdrum,”’ 
as he called it, to suit him. He wanted 
a change, and he got it. 

He persuaded his widowed mother to 
lease the farm to a family of Portuguese 
and move to the city. There he put his 
money into a scheme where all he had to 
do was wear good clothes, sign checks, 
and leave the conduct of affairs to his 
partner, who had the experience. In the 
course of a couple years Alec had the 
experience, and his partner the money, 
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and the Portuguese owned the farm. 

The old homestead now supported a 
family of twelve, while Alec and his 
mother lived in a garret and had a meal 
when their luck was good. It was the 
old story over, with only a few dis- 
tinguishing variations. 

The two young men went across 
Broadway and continued down Liberty 
Street to Water Street and along that 
thoroughfare of strange sights and sounds 
to a blind court, surrounded on three 
sides by squalid houses. 

Alec led the way up a flight of rickety 
steps and into a hallway that smelled of 
mould and long decay. Along this area 
they proceeded, the loose boards rattling 
to their tread, to the rear of the building, 
and paused before a door. 

As they entered Glen had a vision of 
the home he used to visit, neat, whole- 
some, and full of goodly bounty provided 
by the broad home acres; and Alec’s 
mother, round and good to look upon, 
busy with her healthful occupations. 
From the mental picture to the one re- 
vealed, as the door swung open to the 
wolfish den, was a revelation. 

The miserable single room was lighted 
by a glaring lamp and destitute of all 
furniture, save a bed, a tiny stove,a wash- 
bench, and some chairs. Huddled to the 
stove, for the poor warmth it gave, wasa 
woman, lean, gray haired, and bowed. 
As Alec entered she turned, a wan smile 
upon her face, and was about to greet him 
when she saw he was accompanied, and 
recoiled, alarmed. When Glen’s person- 
ality was made known, her emotions were 
pitiful to observe. ~ Wounded pride, that 
he should find them thus, yet overwhelm- 
ing joy at seeing him, combined to master 
her, and she wept and laughed by turn. 

Despite their objections, Glen sent 
Alec out with money to procure some 
eatables, and Mrs. Stapleton brewed 
some tea, and together they enjoyed a 
feast and sat and ate and talked and 
laughed until the echoes of the mean 
apartment rang with sounds of happiness 
it had never heard before. 

The hour was late when, reluctantly, 
Glen said good night, and he and Alec 
went to seek an uptown lodging house. 
Temporary quarters being found, the 
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young men parted, and Glen turned in to 
dream dreams of home and future fortune. 

He did not waken until the following 
day was fairly ushered in, and was only 
then disturbed from his refreshing slum- 
ber by the heavy tread of other lodgers. 
He bathed and enjoyed an ample break- 
fast at a nearby restaurant, then set out 
cheerfully to face what the day might 
offer. 

He was standing on the curb at Broad- 
way and Houston Street, as the crowds 
swirled by, deeply pondering which way 
to turn, when his attention was diverted 
to a crowd of men and boys gathering in 
the street a short distance from where he 
stood. A team, hitched to a ponderous 
wagon ladened with heavy belting, 
seemed to be the attraction to the crowd, 
and, undecided for the time concerning 
his own affairs, Glen moved to the out- 
skirts of the gathering to observe what 
was going on. 

He saw at once that, for some reason, 
the horses had balked, and his old resent- 
ment sprang to passion in his breast as 
he observed the heavy lash of cowhide 
fall on the quivering but obstinate flesh. 

Without prior plan, other than to 
remonstrate at the useless and worse 
than useless cruelty, Glen elbowed his 
way within the crowd just as a man of 
portly build stepped from a passing car 
and made his way also into the gathering 
at the opposite side of the wagon. 

The horses, in a panic of fear, too 
bewildered by the crowd and the pain of 
the lash to form a connected resolve, 
were teetering and lunging in their 
collars, then back into the breechings, 
snorting and steaming with nervous 
sweat. 

The portly individual’s round face was 
red from exertion and suppressed ex- 
citement as he plowed a wide swath 
through the gathering. 

“You, Pete,” he yelled, hoarsely, 
‘* stop licking them horses,’’ and then, as 
he caught the eye of the consternated 
driver, he fairly jumped up and down 
with the vehemence of his just anger, and 
shouted: ‘‘ Come down off that seat. I 
told you the next time you licked them 
horses I’d discharge you. As good a 
pair of Maine horses as ever lifted a 
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hoof, and as intelligent, and by gum ef 
you can do a dumed thing with ‘em. 
Go to the office and get your time,’ he 
exclaimed, as the man alighted or the 
ground. “ I’ll drive them horses to the 
factory myself,” and he proceede: to 
draw on a pair of buckskin walking g!oves 
with considerable difficulty. 

The discharged driver relinquishe:’ the 
reins, and elbowed his way throug’: the 
crowd, crestfallen, while the owner went 
around to the horsés’ heads. 

Glen stood in front of the off an mal, 
in whose fertile brain the whole ex hibi- 
tion had been arranged, its veivety 
muzzle in the crotch of his arm, his 
disengaged hand stroking its temple 

“Like horses?” the manufacturer 
said, as he came upon the pair. 

“Very much,” Glen replied. 

“Ever have anything to do with 
’em?”’ the man continued, diseng«ging 
a section of the nigh horse’s mane from 
under the collar. 

“‘ On the farm, yes, sir,’’ Glen answered. 

“Charles R. Boynton, Manufacturer 
of Leather Belting, Lacings, Findings, 
and Mill Supplies in General,” as his 
business card had it; a ‘down Easter 
from ’tother side of Passadumkeag, 
Maine,” as he was wont to announce him- 
self; “‘a self-made man, good for a 
hundred thousand, and with a heart as 
big as an ox,’ as his friends diagnosed him 
to strangers, grunted and straightening 
the lines went back to the off whee! and 
started to climb to the seat. 

He paused, with one gaitered foot on 
the hub, and then came back to where 
Glen was standing. 

“What you 
abruptly. 

“Nothing, at present,” replied Glen. 
“‘ [’m looking for work.” 

“Why?” snapped the leather 
manufacturer. 

Glen explained briefly that he had but 
recently come from New England to see 
if he could better his condition in New 
York. 

The old man snorted. 

“Think you can start this team?” he 
asked, after a moment’s pause. 

“I think so, sir,” Glen replied, 
his interrogator looked at him out:o 


doin’?”’ he asked, 


oods 
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corner of his eyes, a bright twinkle, 
however, being the only thing visible 
between the squinted lids. 

‘Know the city much? ”’ was the next 
inquiry, and Glen admitted that he did 
not, at which the old gentleman said 
“ Hum-m.” 

‘Know where the Cortlandt Street 
ferry slip is?” he asked next, and being 
told that Glen had been to Jersey City 
and knew the way there, the man said, 
abruptly, ‘‘See what you can do with 
the team, if you want to. If they go for 
you, drive across and ask for that place 
there,’ and he handed Glen a business 
card 

The young man was overjoyed at the 
turn of affairs, but concealed his emo- 
tions and at once took the reins, passing 
them over the horses’ backs to the off 
side. He then went to the head of the 
obdiurate member of the pair and adjusted 
the blinders, which he found were bearing 
slightly on the horse’s eyelids. Then he 
moved the collar up and down several 
times, all done more quickly than it 
takes to chronicle it. ‘‘A horse can 
think of but one thing at a time,’’ he 
observed, in explanation of his move- 
mets. ‘‘Get his mind set on some- 
thing else and the chances are he'll 
forget his subbornness.”’ 

Ile lifted one of the animal’s forefeet, 
and with the handle of his heavy pocket 
knife he tapped a nailhead in the shoe 
lightly. The horse craned his head 
around, to observe what the unusual 
train of events meant, and Glen at once 
dropped the great foot and took the lines 
in hand. He mounted quickly to the 
seat and, tightening the reins gently, 
gave a cheery chirrup. 

Straining evenly to the load, the horses, 
pondering upon this new experience, 
started ahead at once, and the outfit drew 
away smartly from the crowd, the mem- 
bers of which, many of them shouting 
words of approval and encouragement, 
melted back into the onmoving throngs 
upon the sidewalk. 

Glen was in his element. With the 
glossy, firm backs and hips of the fine 
pair of horses moving before and below 
him, the message of animated life and 
willing strength coming back to his 
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fingers over the lines and the sway of 
the ladened truck, he was at once his 
own strong, manly resourceful self again. 

Although the experience of piloting a 
team down a crowded city thoroughfare 
was wholly new to him, and many of the 
rules of governing the traffic of a metro- 
politan highway at times perplexed him, 
he met with no mishap, and after an 
interesting journey delivered his charge 
at the door of a large factory at the 
location indicated by the card. 

Mr. Boynton had preceded him, coming 
more directly, and was at the ware- 
house door when Glen drove up. 

“Wall, young man,’ he called out, 
“you got here top side up, did you? ”’ 
and then to a man standing by, ‘‘ Stand 
to them horses, a minute, Jem. I want 
to see that young man in the office.”’ 

Seated in his private apartment, with 
Glen before him, the manufacturer asked 
the young man,. kindly yet searchingly, 
much concerning himself. To the in- 
quiries Glen answered frankly, reserving 
in his replies only that information which 
he considered private and not material 
to the discussion. The result of the 
interview was that Glen was engaged for 
a month on trial, to drive another team 
between the factory and the dock of a 
South American line of steamers, hauling 
raw material one way and the finished 
products for export the other, an ar- 
rangement which would not require 
explicit knowledge of the city, but by 
which he might work into a more lucra- 
tive position. 

When he went from his new employer’s 
presence, he felt as though walking on 
air, and his trials and troubles slipped 
from him. He reckoned he had at last 
placed his foot upon the first rung of the 
ladder of success, and when he had given 
his team into the keeping of the stable- 
man, as directed, and joined the throng 
homeward bound, one now with the 
employed, he fell to planning with hope 
of old for the future. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Tuus, on All Fools’ Day, began a 


memorable summer for Glen Noble. 
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Charles R. Boynton, exporter and 
importer of leather, as his title read in the 
city directory, was somewhat more than 
that. 

The son of a Maine steamship owner 
engaged in coastwise traffic, wherein he 
had accumulated a fortune, Charles R. 
had shifted his residence to New York 
shortly after inheriting his patrimony, 
and eversince had been engaged in adding 
to his possessions. He was director in a 
dozen financial institutions and indus- 
tries, rated in Bradstreet’s as A-a and 
A-1 and by society as one of its most 
substantial members. 

He had lived his life to fifty-five a 
bachelor, for whom fond mammas had 
angled constantly to no avail, until he 
was forty, when they retired in despair. 

First off he had been too surfeited 
with the bribe of feminine charm and 
fortune to care to choose, and when a 
wife and establishment had finall ydawned 
upon him as something it would, perhaps, 
be well to have, business had so en- 
grossed him that he had never had time 
-to give it the consideration he thought 
such matters really ought to have. The 
result was, he had gradually drifted to 
the summit of life unmated, settled in 
his ways, and mainly satisfied with his 
elegant, old-fashioned bachelor quarters 
on the lower Fifth Avenue in Manhattan, 
over which his widowed sister presided. 


Great then had been the interest 
aroused both in circles social and circles 
financial, when shortly after the Christ- 
mas holidays it had been announced 
that he was to take a wife and endow 
with his millions one Jessica Wythe, 
the handsome daughter of Mrs. S. de V. 
Wythe, widow of the late James P. 
Wythe, financier and railroad magnate, 
with whom, during his later business 
career Mr. Boynton had been intimately 
associated, and over the fortune of whose 
only daughter the great leather mer- 
chant had been appointed co-guardian 
with the widow. 

For a week the society portions of the 
daily and Sunday papers teemed with 
pictures and more or less truthful de- 
scriptions of the favored pair, and for 
weeks society circles bandied their names. 





Then interest lulled, to center ‘tself 
upon the marriage event which was to 
be carried out sumptuously upon a day 
in early June. 

Glen had learned, naturally encugh, 
from the casual conversation of the 
clerks in the shipping room and : flice 
that “the old man was goin’ to get 
spliced, after all,” but none of the de- 
tails, nor the name of the fortunate 
lady came to his hearing. 


When, therefore, after Glen had een 
employed the stipulated month on pro- 
bation, he was called up to the ele ant 
office apartment of his employer, ind, 
in the course of the conversation was 
told that Mr. Boynton contemplate. an 
extended trip abroad, he took it for 
granted that the journey was arra: ged 
a bridal tour, and speculated no further 
upon it. 

“And lest I forget it, in the midst 
of arranging for my absence,” Mr. 
Boynton had said, ‘‘ I wanted to see you 
and settle about your future. 

“Fact is,’ he continued, between 
signing his name to innumerable checks, 
letters, and invoices, ‘‘ I’ve rather liked 
the way you’ve taken hold of things and 
the reports that have been made to me 
concerning your work, and I’m going 
to be frank enough to tell you so. 
Though,” he continued, after a |rief 
pause, “such frankness is not always the 
best policy. 

“T’ve thought,” he said, between 
pauses, at which he either penned his 
name to a paper or read hurriedly some 
memorandum which a clerk brought in, 
“that driving a truck wasn’t just your 
station. If you’re bound to remain in 
the city you’ll want to look higher, and I 
think I can make use of you in the office.” 

So, after more talk and a little further 
explanation of himself than he had here- 
tofore given to his employer, Glen found 
himself transferred from a high seat on a 
lumbering truck to a high stool in the 
office of the concern, checking up cor- 
respondence and keeping a set of entry 
books. 

His fellow clerks congratulated him; 
said he was ‘a lucky dog” to get so 
soon so good a “ sit,” and took him into 




















their confidences, giving him the benefit 
of their views of the business in general 
and borrowed sundry small sums of 
him pending payday. 

Wither or not Glen himself really 
liked his new occupation he found him- 
self unable frankly to say. It was what 
he hac looked forward to and hoped for; 
but, once possessed, its round of mono- 
tony .nd narrow confinement palled upon 
him, ‘hough he would not admit it, and 
his unused muscles grew tired and lax. 

He heard from home regularly; from 
the <octor, Major Terrill, and Mrs. 
Mars’. 

Under the oversight of the former the 
work on the farm was progressing orderly. 
Alan Maclaren had been sick, delirious, 
but was up and now about. Mrs. 
Mars!: wrote, with tears blotting the 
page, of the disappearance of Flora and 
of her suspicions, and fear that old Alan 
woul’ not survive the sorrow. 

Doctor Grey wrote concerning the pro- 
gress of the work on the place, and re- 
ligiously dispatched each month a neatly 
tabulated report of receipts and ex- 
penditures. Constance, he wrote, was 
slowly recovering. 

The major occasionally wrote a fiery 
epistie to the Galatians, mailed to Glen, 
but addressed to the world, on the de- 
cadence of patriotism, the trend of fren- 
zied finance. and the debasement of 
politics, 

The fall that ushered out that notable 
summer saw Mr. Boynton, manufacturer 
and financier, back with his young bride 
from their European sojourn. 

Glen had stood the rigors of the season 
fairly well. He had the city pallor on 
his cheeks, in exchange for the healthy 
bloom of the country, and had lost flesh, 
but in a becoming suit of tweed, of busi- 
ness cut, with the nervous activity of 
the city implanted in him, he was a notice- 
able and pleasing, manly type of young 
manhood, as he passed daily over the 
ferry to his work. 

At the end of six months he one day 
cast up a balance of his standing with the 
world financially. He had handled more 
money each week since coming to the 
city than had been his custom at home. 

But only by the most rigid economy was 
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he able to save a very small sum each 
payday over and above his necessary 
expenses. When his trial balance had 
been drawn, he found that, during the 
same length of time, the farm had beat 
him, after also paying all expenses, just 
nine hundred dollars. 

He could look ahead and see where it 
might be possible for him, taking two 
or three of the oldest employes in the 
leather house, as examples, to compete 
with the home folks, and, after twenty or 
thirty years, get to produce more in in- 
come as an employee than they could as 
free agents in control of the farm. 

But when he conjured to his mind’s 
eye the misshapen, health-shattered men 
that those old clerks and confidential 
advisers were to-day, he was not willing 
to admit that their excellent salaries 
compensated them for the loss of inde- 
pendence and health which might have 
been theirs in the country with a good, 
ample living, and a final balance in their 
favor thrown in. 

On Saturday afternoons and Sun- 
days Glen liked most to walk to Central 
Park, or go across the ferry and up into © 
the Jersey Highlands. There he could 
get back, in a measure, his country poise, 
and dream dreams the city’s noise and 
atmosphere made impossible. 

One Saturday afternoon when the 
season had aged and grown hoary with 
the first frosts of pending winter, he had 
gone to the park and was seated on a 
bench just off the Mall, feeding a bevy 
of quarrelsome English sparrows with 
canary-seed, under the attempted illu- 
sion that they were the home flock of 
farm fowl. 

A stylishly appointed brougham 
rolled by, with top closed, for the day 
was keen, in which two women were 
seated, both fur-clad and close engaged 
in animated conversation. 

As the dock-tailed pair of cobs, with 
their sun-reflecting chariot of wealth, was 
just opposite where Glen sat, the younger 
and more handsome of the two occupants 
of the carriage leaned suddenly forward, 
clutching the muff of her companion and 

peering with gaze intent upon the broad- 
shouldered, ulster-clad figure on the 
park benchcomplacently feeding sparrows. 
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“Why, Jessica Boynton, how you 
startled me,” said her companion. ‘‘ Has 
the Egyptian monolith moved, or is 
some visiting European monarch passing 
by? What is the trouble, dear; you’re 
all of a tremble.” 

Mrs. Boynton, bride of the great leather 
merchant and financier of Fifth Avenue, 
laughed shortly as she sank back into 
the deep cushion and returned the gaze 
of the daughter of a Washington diplo- 
mat, who was visiting her. 

“‘ Nothing at all,” she replied. ‘‘ Not 
a thing. I just thought I saw an appa- 
rition;”’ and both young women laughed, 
“‘ the embodiment of a lost opportunity; 
the spirit of a real, full-blooded, clean- 
souled, big-brained man, that led me 
once to the pinnacle of the mountain 
delectable and showed me the valley 
of rest, and there tempted me.” 

Her words were drowned in a burst of 
merriment from the pretty lips of her 
companion, and just then the wheels 
grated against the curb. 


’ 


“Come,” said her companion to Mrs. 


Boynton, “here we are at Raynout’s. 


A salad must taste good to you after such 
a mental flight.” 

It was a week later that Glen was 
seated at his high desk, laboring with a set 
of figures which represented the invoice 
of a South American shipment, when a 
voice at his elbow, one the tone of which 
sent his heart into his throat, as the 
saying goes, remarked with no conceal- 
ment of delighted surprise: ‘‘ It is; I did 
see aright; it is the disciple of the pas- 
toral life himself, on a high, three-legged 
stool in the city of New York.” 

Glen turned to the speaker, his face 
first pale, then reddening uncomfortably. 
Her small, faultlessly gloved hand was 
already extended to hiri, and he took it 
in his great one, whiter than when it 
held hers last, and slid from his high 
stool, while the half-dozen other clerks 
were suddenly buried behind ledgers 
and files, their ears bent in direction of 
the “‘ boss’s wife’ and their co-laborer. 

“Why, how do you do, Miss Wyeth.” 
said Glen, making heroic endeavor to get 
back his wits and his color. 

A nervous little laugh and shake of her 
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head greeted his mistake. “Oh, you 
didn’t know?” she exclaimed, stopping 
and looking at the superintendent of the 
works, who was showing her over her 
husband’s property. ‘‘ Never again Miss 
Wythe,” she said, tears of merriment, 
perhaps, in her eyes, speaking in « con- 
fidential tone and manner, “ but Mrs, 
Boynton; as surprised to see you here, 
but as delighted as I hope you ire to 
see me. 

“Tl go nofurther to-day, if you please, 
Mr. Bliss,’”’ she continued, to the super- 
intendent, ‘‘Mr. Noble and I ave old 
acquaintances, happily met. Tel Mr, 
Boynton I’ll not detain him,”’ and as the 
aged superintendent bobbed an! gri- 
maced, she turned and renewed he* con- 
versation with Glen, who was now more 
normal of coloring and collected. 

“ T saw you in the park the othe: 
she exclaimed. ‘‘ I know now that 
seated on a bench just above the east 
entrance. And yet I could not corivince 
myself. But it was you, wasn’t ii?” 

Glen said that he frequently went to 
the park, and that it probably was he 
whom she had seen. 

** And now tell me,’’ she continued all 
vivacity, ‘‘ how in the world you came 
here, what you’re doing and all about it? 
But no,” making a little grimace, “of 
course you can’t; it must be a long 
story. And I have promised to go back 
to the city in time for lunch with my,” 
a little catch in her throat ‘‘ husband.” 

She took his hand impulsively. ‘‘Come 
and see me. You must. I'll arrange it. 
Leave it to me. I just must hear all 
about it.” 

She pressed his hand and a ledger ona 
nearby desk fell to the floor, while a very 
red-faced clerk made frantic efforts to 
gather it up. 

“You are bound to do as your em- 
ployer’s wife says,” she exclaimed, almost 
in a whisper, with what was very like 4 
sob in her throat, and then aloud, ‘‘Good 
by, Mr. Noble, remember, I shall expect 
you,” and she was almost running down 
the long aisle of desks toward the great 
glass partition separating the main office 
from the private apartment of her hus- 
band, before Glen could frame an 
answer. 


ay,” 


[ did; 





MAINE’S 


EARLIEST OPEN 


WATERS 


By CHARLES EVERETT BEANE 


the states of the Union, all 

sections take their proper order, 
in behind old New England, by 
msent paying due homage to her, 
\iting patiently their opportunity 
ver ‘‘ Present ” all down along the 
er the Dirigo State has registered. 
) taken from the side of the Massa- 
ts commonwealth, Maine, with the 

goodwill of all concerned, has won 
nors honestly, and her sons and 
zhiers, both at home and abroad, 
y in the integrity of their mother, 
never tire singing her praises. The 
fellowship of her family is beyond 
question, and the spirit that prompts 
recogiiition by first name is contagious 
when non-Maine-born men come in con- 
tact with her atmosphere. 

Although Kittery is the real gateway 
towarl the south, town and city flash 
by the car window without exciting 
the ‘here we are feeling,” until Port- 
land extends a greeting whose cordi- 
ality is refresh- 
ing, and the 
eastern outing 
world is before 
onein crack of 
the door glimp- 
ses, suggestive of 
appetizing feasts 
to come. The 
long train shed 
at Union Station 
isa veritable tri- 
umphal arch 
hung in honor of 
outing lovers 
whose march to 
conquest of 
things delightful 
here begins. 


V THEN the roll call is sounded for 


fallin 
tacit 

and \ 
to an 


SEBAGO’S FIRST MORNING OF OPEN WATER 


We may well enlarge upon the oppor- 
tunities and possibilities of New England 
trade, enthuse over the bright pages of 
her history, point with pardonable pride 
to her achievements and world-wide 
fame in all departments of strenuous 
life, and sing the praises of her imposing 
array of men and women who have been 
great factors in every field of endeavor 
and accomplishment, but at this season 
of the year in particular, all considera- 
tions are dwarfed by the predominance 
of her claim as the playground of the 
world, and Maine sounds the first in- 
sistent call to the wilds and waters, 
for which thousands have waited more 
or less impatiently for many months 
past. 

The popular conception of an ice- 
bound New England, a section facetiously 
referred to as ‘‘a bit of country where 
it’s mighty. poor sleighing three months 
in the year,” has received a setback 
for several seasons, as the records show 
moderate weather and _ remarkably 
temperate con- 
ditions, when 
one has_ been 
taught to expect 
continued frost 
and ice and snow 
galore; but to 
the fisherman 
and his coterie 
the whole uni- 
verse is in the 
grip of the ty- 
rant of cold 
when there is no 
open water in 
Maine, and from 
the beginning of 
the new year the 
all-absorbing 
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SUN-KISSED AND SET WITH EMERALD GEMS 


question is heard on every hand, ‘‘ When 
will Sebago saimon fishing begin—when 
will the ice go out?” and this anxiety man- 
ifests itself on the part of thousands 


who never saw the beautiful lake and 
perhaps never will. 

Their minds are turning to myriad 
fishing grounds, Kezar, Belgrade, and 
Cobbosseecontee, Rangeley and Moxie, 
Moosehead and Grand, Sebec and Green, 
to hundreds of others more or less known 
to fame and to Canadian waters that 
have yielded rich trophies. All these 
follow close upon the first opportunity 
to drag a phantom minnow across the 
rippling bosom of sun and wind unlocked 
Sebago, the earliest of all eastern fishing 
resorts. 

How remarkable is. the change from 
closed to open water! To-day the great 
expanse of ice stretches away out of sight, 
and it would seem safe to send the heavi- 
est double team across from shore to 
shore. Then comes a spell of warm 
weather and dark spots appear here and 
there. A few days of this and the field 
assumes a dirty aspect, with cracks and 
honeycomb places. At the shore appears 
an open border, and to-night, when you 
retire, a high wind is blowing, setting 


the ice in motion, and starts it grinding 
against itself and the rocks. On the 
morrow, a broad inland sea smiles up at 
the canopy of heaven, harmonizing with 
its deepest blue. 

Once let the wire flash the welcome 
news and a general exodus of sportsmen 
of both sexes is marked by crowded 
coaches going “down in Maine,’’ and 
at the gateway to the happy fishing 
grounds the stream of humanity divides 
again and again as the season advances 
and the lakes play to the tune of ‘‘ follow 
my leader.” 

One week before Sebago cast off a part 
of her fetters, April 10th, eighteen inches 
of solid ice at the Lake Station gave little 
warning of an early season, and some of 
the oldest inhabitants set the date for 
fishing over the whole body of water at 
about the nineteenth, just four days 
too late, for on the fifteenth, twelve miles 
of sun-reflecting waves the length of the 
lake and seven across its widest part 
above Frye’s Island, smiled a cordial wel- 
come upon the advance guard of the most 
enthusiastic people under heaven, many 
of whom came from Maine’s metropolis, 
only sixteen miles away. Portland 
sportsmen claim Sebago as their peculiar § 
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reserve, and solve themselves into god- 
fathers by right of residence near a spec- 
jally provided paradise. 

One thing I have always admired in 
Portland men is their never-faltering 
belief that all things worth having begin 
and end in and about their beautiful city. 
I suppose, as the tip end of this lake is in 
their iome faucets, their attitude toward 
Sebago is a pardonable one, but the great 
world has discovered the outing gem, and 
the Forest City must divide with her 
sister's representatives. Fishermen from 
long istances are in evidence this year 
more than ever, and over Patriot’s Day 
acconimodations and boats were decid- 
edlyatapremium. “ Eaten out of house 
and liome’’ was the way one landlord 
expressed it, as he sorrowfully turned 
away an eager party. 

Immediately after April ist the 
premier catch of the season was made by 
a Mr. Washburn, who located a long 
crack in the ice, walked along it trolling 
a minnow, and landed a square-tail, 
ted-spot trout, weighing two and a half 
pounds, but it was the 10th of April 
before it could really be said the ice was 


breaking up. On that date it receded 
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from about the mouth of the Songo 
River, and away from the west shore for 
a distance of about three miles, affording 
a good opportunity for trolling in the 
upper bay, when several good catches, 
ranging from three to nineteen pound 
salmon were taken. There were no signs 
of smelts when fishing became general 
all over the lake, and very good sport was 
reported on all sides. 

It is perfectly natural for sportsmen 
to seek a point farthest from the railroad 
for early fishing, with the idea that fewer 
anglers will be found there, but they were 
considerably chagrined this year to learn 
that the lower lake yielded rich results 
for several days, and tantalizing tales 
were heard of rare luck within sound of 
the bell of the locomotive; but ordinarily 
at the Songo and Northwest rivers 
the salmon are caught earliest, and this 
condition prevails for some time. 

At the mouths of the west shore 
streams, Sticky River, Sucker Brook, 
N. W. River, off Sandy Beach, and at 
Mnddy River, good results may be ex- 
pected, and on the east shore, off Mill 
Brook, the Images, at White’s Bridge, 
and around Frye and Indian Island, 


LISTEN NOW FOR MOOSELOOKMEGUNTIC’S INVITATION 
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the same is true, in fact one is likely to 
strike the gamey salmon anywhere — 
very likely some one does just where you 
are not, for in so large a body of water 
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back channel of the Kennebec wi‘' its 


““ Hockamocka, jump or die, 
Catch an injun, catch a fly,” 


the fine sentimental cry of the pi ~sued 


COBBOSSEECONTEE WITH SONG AND DIP OF PADDLE 


“spread out,” as my friend Captain 
Bigney would say, one must take all the 
chances and prove his stick-to-itiveness, 
or he will be reckoned with the hundred 
‘“‘also-rans’’ who are never heard of, 
when, he yearns to see his name in the 
papers as “ present with results.” 
Speaking of the Images reminds me 
that ;“ the leap for life yarn ”’ we always 
have with us in Maine whether it is the 


Indian at Hockamock, or the reverse 
of the story, Frye at Sebago, leaping to 
escape Indian pursuers, but it is de- 
cidedly unusual to skirt an imposing mass 
of giant boulders and be confronted with 
such a labor of-love as that of Joe Stick- 
ney’s, and see the whole business painted 
in heroic size. 

I do not understand why the snakes 
were necessary to the effectiveness o/{ the 








RANGELEY IS FREE FROM ICE ABOUT May 10 
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NO WONDER THEY LOOK PROUD OF A MORNING’S CATCH 


painting 7m Maine, but they are there 


bigger than life. (Perhaps visitors from 
other states were present in early times.) 

There is a charming variety in the 
Sebago spectacle with its ever-changing 
surrounding country, its shifting, twisting 
and abruptly breaking water frontage, 
here rising rapidly, to give place again 
to sloping shores and long, low-lying 
stretchés of rock and beach, sometimes 
foliage dressed and again presenting an 
uninterrupted far view across excellent, 
arable country, where well-kept farm- 
houses suggest all sorts of good things 
as naturally a part of Maine’s rural life 
as the air and sky and spring water. 

And there are the islands — all shapes 
and sizes, naked and clothed, fertile and 
barren, the two largest of which, Frye and 


Indian, are plainly in sight from the foot 
of the lake. Everywhere camp and cot- 
tage sites of exceptional attractiveness 
abound, but at the present rate of build- 
ing it will be many vears before an 
argument against crowding could be seri- 
ously advanced, unless by one who de- 
mands the elbow room of forest primeval 
with the owl’s solemn hooting, his vis avis 
in conversation over the solitary meal in 
front of his rough lean-to. 

Should one tire of the big water place 
he may pass through Songo lock to Bay 
of Naples and Long Lake, or let him have 
his put-in with canoe at the source of the 
Presumpscot River at White’s Bridge, 
fish down the waterway to the influx 
of Pleasant River, and paddle up stream 
to Little Sebago, three miles away, 
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There’s good fishing all the 
distance, and many good 
catches of red-spots have 
rewarded the fly caster, 
something rather unusual in 
the big lake and an ex- 
ceedingly rare successful oc- 
currence if lures of bright- 
winged casts are tried on 
salmon. Phantoms, silver 
soldiers, or live bait seem 
to reach the limit of the 
Sebago salmon’s appetite, 
barring the very old-fash- 
ioned worm 

But how he does feed 
when smelts are running 
and he has them located! 
Dashing in and out of a 
school, he fairly gorges him- 
self until he can hold no 
more, and it is during this 
feeding time that he will 
annex your bait, but when 
he ‘is so full of the small 
fish that they fairly run out of his mouth, 
if he stands on his head or you stand 
him there, he will be pertectly indifferent 


to all enticings, gaze with scorn, perhaps, 
at’ your bait, never giving a flip of his tail 
whether food exists or no, until he is per- 
fectly empty, when he bestirs himself 


and finds another school. 

a famine with him. 
During one of the times when the fish 

had been so feeding, accompanied by two 


It’s a feast or 


A TWENTY-POUND SEBAGO 
SALMON 
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friends, I attempted to 
catch a fishfor our cam 
dinner, and we trolled all 
day, until evening, when we 
secured a three pounder, 
who did not take the bait, 
however, but was caught 
by a gang of hooks that 
happened to cross his )elly, 
A day or two later we 
caught another in the same 
way. It would seem there 
must be a few fish in Se. 
bago when a dragging »han- 
tom passing among them 
could seize salmon iii this 
fashion. 

One of those fish, a sym- 
metrical cock salmon, my 
partner determined to have 
mounted for his den. We 
drew fa line around Mr. 
Salmon as he lay on paper. 
Drying the side o! the 
beauty he desired to show 
on the panel when mounted, the nat- 
ural slime cemented the scales (irmly 
in¥place. Starting on the other side 
and following the life line from tail to 
gills with the point of a sharp knife, we 
carefully rolled back the skin to cither 
side, cautiously severing the gristle under 
the fins, until the only attachment of 
skin to body was at the gills and tail, 
when we cut it entirely away, rolled the 
skin in salt and shipped it to the taxi 


PRESUMPSCOT RIVER AFFORDS RARE SPORT 
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‘*NuFF CED” 


dermist. The result is a beautiful orna- 
ment and a prized trophy. Here’s a 
hint to the fisherman who is far from an 
expert and desires to preserve a specimen 
if he is fortunate enough to secure an 
exceptionally fine fish. Are there many 
fish in Sebago Lake? 

Fish —I should say so! It was re- 
ported to me on good authority that one 
man after a week’s fishing brought into 
Portland one hundred and twenty-five 
poundsof salmon, the two largest weighing 
eleven and one quarter and fifteen and one 
quarter pounds respectively. How this 
could be true when the Maine law denies 
any man the right to take away more than 
twenty-five pounds unless his last caugth 
fish carried him beyond that weight, 
some one should answer. 

Fish —I should remark! Go up to 
Sandy Beach or White’s Bridge in the fall 
spawning season, and behold something 


worth going miles to’see._ Thousands of 
big salmon, some of them ‘would tip the 
beam at better than thirty pounds, some 
say fifty apiece, lying with noses up- 
stream, well within your reach, but the 
whole span of the law interposing, and 
they rest there in full view, slowly work- 
ing to hold their position. 

Should the Fish and Game Commis- 
sioners grant you permission to experi- 
ment, drop bait on their noses — they 
restlessly turn away from it, but should 
you pass a hook through the tail of a 
minnow and drop him onto one of those 
smooth places, you would probably suc- 
ceed in hooking a salmon, for the male 
would fretfully seize the intruder by the 
tail to remove him from his mate’s bed. 

On that spawning ground is conclusive 
proof of the value of the work of the 
hatchery and the care of the wardens 
under direction of the state officers. If 
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A CHARMING VISTA AT MOOSEHEAD 


you! desire further evidence, take note 
of the tremendous increase in the catch of 
small salmon—two to six pounds— 
from year to year. 

Eggs are taken from salmon netted in 
Sebago, and carefully nurtured until they 
are two years old, large enough to take 
care of themselves, when they are set at 
liberty in the lake. Last year 236,000 
were so planted. That they are able to 


take care of themselves even against ma- 
rauding pickerel and bass was satisfac- 


torily demonstrated 
Bickford. 

He sat on the pier at the lake station 
one day, and noticed a school of young 
salmon, two year olds, 


to my friend 


dashes toward the rack, 
presto! the salmon sc 
Ever so slightly they 
been sideling away fron 
watching out of the t 
their eyes until he ma 
rush, when they seemed 
joice in their ability t 
him the laugh and mock 
hunger. What an obje: 
son on the wisdom in 
guarding fry a couple of 
instead of turning them 
to feed other fish of less 
blood. 
Another test. Four 
ago when the net was c 
secure saJmon for stri; 
nine were taken from th« 
at Raymond hatchery. Next 
twenty-seven came to hand. 
third year one hundred and thirty 
last season the first cast of the net br 
in two hundred and forty. At thi 
what will protection and proper ha1 
do for Sebago waters in the years to ¢ 
Neither a prophet nor the son of : 
phet is needed to foretell the rich 
in store for the fisherman ten 
from to-day. 

The residents of Sebago, Casco, I 
son, Naples, and Raymond, towns 
dering in part upon this great na 
salmon lake, are fully aware of the | 
fits to be derived when of the 





near a big rock. Justin 
the shadow of the piling 
a large pickerel was 
lurking, moving out 
gradually toward the 
luscious repast he had 
in prospect. Were 
those salmon so tamed 
in the pen that they 
feared nothing, as has 
been claimed? My 
friend was an _ inter- 
ested spectator of na- 
ture’s drama — would 
it prove to be comedy 
or tragedy? 

Brother Pickerel de- 
cides he is within proper 
striking distance, and 
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1al salmon homes, Sebago, Sebec, And what a gold mine the good people 
,, and Grand lakes, by far the best about this wonderful body of water may 
be Sebago. No other boasts land- draw upon without fear that it shall ever 
d salmon of such size, and itis more fail them. This they are beginning to 
possible that none shall boast such realize and prepare for the time of fat 
g. With everything in its favor, things by increasing their accommoda- 
a fair break of good fortune will tions and bending every energy to satisfy 


at to the lovers of outing, health the demands of the most fastidious of 
rsand their friends, a mecca second theircoming guests. Hospitalityabounds 
other in Sebago, the beautiful. «and Sebago isemphatically on the map. 











HE’s PLAYING TO THE GALLERY 


SONG 


The tides are all full at the flood, love, 
And evenly breathing in sleep 

Are the foam-crested waves of the storm-king, 
Who darkens the face of the deep. 


Oh, delay not nor question me whither, 
For only one answer I know, 

And it may be to toil or to danger, 
When full flows the tide we must go! 





A WORD ABOUT, THE WEATHER 


By BETH BRADFORD GILCHRIST 


of weather have existed on this 
planet, good weather and bad. 
This would seem at first thought a 
tolerably long lease of life, one liable to 
entitle any distinction, if still hale and 
hearty, to further longevity. But our 
century is not given overmuch to re- 
specting inherited differentiations; we 
are keen for the leveling of barriers. In 
business, politics, theology, we are all for 
consolidation. So I have not been al- 
together surprised of late to notice that 
it has become the fashion among some 
of my friends arbitrarily to abolish this 
distinction and to reduce all classes and 
conditions of atmosphere to a monotony 
of wellbeing nominated the good. 
Whatever one may think of this from 
a philosophical point of view, as a practi- 
cal expedient it is not without drawbacks. 
Cheerfully and innocently I call Clarissa’s 
attention to the fact that it is a bad day. 
“Oh, my dear, not bad!” she says. 
“It is a very good day indeed.” There- 
after, when the wind sweeps the rain be- 
fore it in long, wavering sheets, Clarissa 
and I avoid the weather as a topic for 
protracted discourse. Again, we are 
trying to date an event, one of those 
slight happenings whose exact chronology 
does not matter in the least, but which 
serve most humans now and then as an 
opportunity for mental gymnastics. “‘ It 
was on that nice day last week,’ I say, 
certain now of my ground. “ There 
were seven nice days last week,” Clarissa 
rejoins, tranquilly. ‘‘ Oh, but Clarissa, 
how can you call Wednesday a nice day? ” 
Icry, “ all squshy underfoot and horrid! ”’ 
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Ge: the memory of man two kinds 


Clarissa’s delicate eyebrows go up as 
though she had heard a friend evil spoxen 
of. “I wish you would not call the 
weather horrid,”’ she says. 

Clarissa is, you see, a philosopher, :nd 
with a philosopher, in character, I have 
little to do. I would not poach on his 
preserves. Let him, if he will, banish 
bad weather from his calendar — he will 
be well within his rights — I speak only 
for the three hundred and sixty-five 
days of ordinary folk. But is a philoso- 
pher never to descend from the stilts of 
theory and walk sociably along the dusty 
highway of common talk? Give me one 
who bears about in his conversation no 
disquieting earmarks of his class. He 
may discourse hypothetically, if he 
choose, on oreness of weathers, but 
when he casually mentions that sleet 
storm week before last I like him better 
if he frankly calls it a bad day. 

Clarissa and I, in common with our 
contemporaries, are for the most part 
energetic, well-meaning persons, though 
a little inclined to an obsession that shows 
itself in certain insane people by a con- 
tinuous application to house cleaning. 
Progress, we say, demands that society 
rid itself of the accumulated rubbish of 
generations, and, doing all things on a 
generous scale, we sweep out our mental 
and spiritual attics on the dump cart. 
Old things are tumbled in ruthlessly, old 
men, old manners, old spellings, old 
learning — they have outlived their use- 
fulness, we glibly cry. Clarissa is a more 
thorough house cleaner than I. In her 
heart I think she considers me ratlier 
shiftless, she is too polite to say so, but 
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she has been known to point out ways 
in which I might improve. For the most 
part I say nothing, yet at the risk of 
earning that cutting stigma, old fashioned, 
I call a halt when she begins to trundle 
old weather off the calendar. 

Its longevity is to my mind a plea in 
its favor. Long life, whether of a man 
or of his thoughts, never happens by 
chance. Clarissa may hold, if she likes, 
tha: her prehistoric forebears were short- 
sighted ignoramuses; I prefer to see in 
mine persons of a nice discrimination. 

lo not pretend to understand all their 
ways, but I fancy this differentiation of 
wea(hers to have been a purely business 
arrangement. They had been at the 
expense of a good deal of time and 
trouble and some personal sacrifice to 
provide their survivors with a serviceable 
set of instincts, the acquirement of 
which led them to classify everything in 
the universe by the rule of the first per- 
son singular, a principle not unknown 
to their descendants. They regarded 


a hurricane as bad weather for a prome- 
nade, there was nothing ethical about the 


matter. That countries exist in which the 
raingod is not a respectable member of 
the Pantheon does not warrant Clarissa 
in assuming that her occidental forebears 
looked on a rainy day as on anything 
more reprehensible than a sloppy state 
of nature. 

Obviously I can claim to cling only to 
the skirt of progress, I am not of those 
who ride triumphantly on her shoulder, 
distrusting their ancestors and all their 
works. I hold a thing is not necessarily 
useless because it is old. At times, when 
her house-cleaning mania is on, I remind 
Clarissa that it is not unthinkable that 
future ages may reclaim some valuables 
from our dump heaps. 

But Clarissa, besides being short and 
sweet and charming, is possessed of that 
persistence in her own opinion charac- 
teristic of philosophers. Not that I 
would convert her by force to mine. 
Clarissa’s ways, like her clothes, fit her 
far better than would my wardrobe. 
It is a sign of decayed mentality when a 
person is content to slip into his opinions 
at second hand. I only wish she would 
not seek to set fashions in thinking for 
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what, to borrow a political phrase, I may 
call her “‘ sphere of influence.’”” Therein 
I perceive in Clarissa an actual menace 
to society. 

For the envelope of light and dark, 
heat and cold, wet and dry, that with its 
continual shiftings and counter shiftings 
surrounds this planet, is more than a 
mere incubator of physical life — the 
weather, as everybody knows, exists 
primarily as a beneficent provision of 
Providence for the propagation of con- 
versation. 

Who has not his weather-talk casuals, 
those half and half acquaintances, not 
wholly friends, not yet quite strangers, 
dim shapes peopling the unsettled border- 
land of intercourse, with whom on street 
corners and coming out of stores we pause 
a moment, doing brisk barter of comment 
on rain and shine? This kind of fellow- 
ship begins, moves on, and has its being 
in the weather. Health, family, busi- 
ness — they are the mutual concern only 
of familiars; now and then politics may 
serve, though it is a ticklish subject for 
those who do not think alike. But the 
weather! The blessed impersonal wea- 
ther! It unstops a multitude of lips. 
What does Clarissa say, I wonder, when 
the sun does not shine and the wind stings 
out of a frosty north? What can she 
do but nod and pass dumbly on? It is 
at his peril that a philosopher casts_his 
pearls before the unenlightened. He - 
might better speak Greek. 

I wonder how many of the real inti- 
macies that make vocal the well-mapped 
regions of intercourse would be traceable, 
were their dim origins remembered, to a 
few remarks about the weather. What 
sum of the world’s associations, how 
many of its loves, hates, friendships, 
have had their rise there? We are not 
very original; some few adventurous 
souls search out new ways of setting 
about the investigation of each other’s 
minds, the majority of us rest content 
with nature’s great stereotype. As an 
entering wedge to mutual acquaintance 
the weather has no rival. To change the 
tool, it is a conversational icepick un- 
equaled in popularity. After chipping 
non-commitally at the frost of mutual 
nescience, grown weather-wise, one 
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judges whether boldly to make the 
plunge to deep waters or still to skirt the 
ragged edge, that shivering surface of 
generalities. If two agree about the 
weather there is no telling what treasures 
of likemindedness they may bring up 
from the under currents. 

How can Clarissa have the heart to 
upset this comfortable state of things, 
to take a fact innocuous and hitherto 
indisputable and make it bristle with 
dangers for the unwary man who does 
not go out to conversation armed cap 
a pie with definitions of his terms? 
What if he chance to fall in with a Clarissa 
to whom all weathers look alike, who 
objects to the use of that well-seasoned 
phrase, ‘‘a bad day”? If only as a 
handy nomenclature, fair and foul should 
be licensed on the principle of the greatest 
good to the greatest number. 

“* Oh, very well,” I think I hear Clarissa 
say, “if it is only“a common definition 
of terms you stickle for, why not agree 
with me to call all weather good? ” 

Thereby Clarissa shows that she has 
not closely observed her kind. A day 
all gold and green, blue-skied and mar- 
velous, is limited as a conversational 
resource. Most of us can do little more 
with it than silently enjoy; it yields us 
scant harvest of speech. The average 
man does not wear his appreciations on 
his sleeve for talkative daws to dine off; 
after a peck or two they find the larder 
empty. 

Of course one may, if he be pessimisti- 
cally inclined, nominate it a weather- 
breeder and search out mares’-tails and 
other patents of his knowledge of pro- 
phet-lore. Per se, a fine day is but a 
fine day. Surpassing beauty always so 
far transcends speech that words must 
fall silent for sheer inability to span it. 
Talking about a thing dissipates its 
force, and one does not want beauty 
dissipated. 

But bad weather! There is a conver- 
sational ball worth playing with. It 
may be tossed without compunction from 
mouth to mouth; dallied with, thrown 
up and caught again — there is no limit to 
the possibilities of the game. What 
cudgelings of memory! What whip- 
pings-up of foresight! 
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‘Raw? Yes,soraw and cold. Ne. 
as cold as that terrible day last week—_— 

“Oh, colder. The mercury was 
some twenty-odd degrees to the 
then, certainly it couldn’t have sto: 
short of thirty under zero last night 

“‘ Forty below in the outskirts of to 
says the milkman, taking a hand at t 
game. 

You draw in your breath sibilant! 
you peer through the lacework of 
on the windowpanes. ‘‘Do you 
member that terrible night two \ « 
ago?” you demand, “ Or was it thr 

And the oldest inhabitant, refer: 
such sports, brings out his memoric , 
frost-bitten, rain-soaked, but hardy 
vivors of forty, fifty, sixty years .go 
when storms were really worse © ian 
they are now,— and confounds you » ith 
his eloquence. 

Noah afd his party possessed an 
undeniable advantage over us degene ate 
moderns. They were present at the : nly 


bit of bad weather that can clain: to 
being really the worst in its line, ind 
looking on at superlatives, even of terror, 
has always held a fascination for human- 


ity. From the ark the oldest inhabit nt 
saw his high-water marks washed awa, — 
here was virgin sea for speculation. 

Can you not revocalize those moriiing 
greetings? ‘‘ Another bad day!” says 
Shem, taking asurvey. ‘Awful, isn’t i‘?” 

“Terribly messy,” rejoins Mrs. H:m. 
“* Why, where’s Ararat? ”’ 

“Gone!” explains Japhet, just down 
from the bridge. ‘‘ Rained under in the 
night. We’re out of sight of land at last.” 

But there was always the possibility 
that it might stop before night, and if it 
had to happen, at least they had the con- 
solation of being present. A good many 
people missed the boat. And life on the 
ark could never have been called dull — 
there was always the zoo to go to. 

Nevertheless I am thankful Clarissa 
was not aboard, her notions would have 
sadly curtailed talk. How much inno- 
cent enjoyment most of us get out of 
discussing quite how badly off we are — 
within limits, of course. There is a point 
beyond which any diversion ceases to be 
a relaxation and turns to the dull, hard 
business of life. 
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‘\urissa’s principles deny her this 
asure, but that is no adequate reason 
er disposing of atmospheric condi- 
as mere matters of agriculture and 
logy. When in our nursery days 
lcarned that Jack was threatened with 
storious attack of dullness, you re- 
ber the cure suggested was not 
tony. Nature abhors a dunce. I 
iiclined to see in the weather a mam- 
device for preserving man’s wits 
sharpening his appreciations. 
ere are sO many interesting tastes 
e world. Unfailing sunshine would 
the appetite. A golden jewel of a 
day na dull gray setting of rainclouds 
gleams with a lingering individuality 
den ed its fellow whose precursors and 
successors are like untoit. Variety is the 
salt of memory; it preserves experience. 
In this respect the weather of New 
Engiand-is ideal. There the curtain is 
alw:ys up on nature’s most colossal 
varicty show. In certain quarters of the 
globe she shifts scenes but seldom, long 
weeks of sunshine follow long weeks of 
rain. One cannot complain of this in 
New England. Its habitants can never 
tell with any degree of certainty what 
is going to be put on next or when it is 
going to happen. The great magician 
jugsles the leaves of the calendar, and 
he is an ungrateful spectator who cavils 
at tle entertainment she offers free. 
| hold in my hand March, boisterous 
March, says nature, note it well. Typi- 
cal March, wild, wet, blustering, ushered 
in with a belated swirl of February snow 
— March, cold, raw, biting, digging the 
frosi out of the ground, loosening the ice 
in the streams with his tools of rain 
and wind. Presto,change! May, warm, 
soft, balmy —robins calling, Cheer-up, 
cheer-up, song sparrows thrilling their 
throats out by barn and meadow, blue- 
birds flashing by with the sky on their 
backs. Trickle of running water every- 
where, little brown brooks sparkling 
under the sun, mud knee deep in the 
roads, snowdrops hanging green and 
white bells over the earth of the gardens, 
sap buckets swinging in the woods. Hey, 
presto! May is gone. Snow, great soft 
feathery flakes, swirling swiftly. Sleet 
freezing to the trees, coating the earth 


in t 
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with ice. Tap—tap—tap, stiff elm 
fingers knocking all night against your 
windowpanes. A burst of sunshine call- 
ing you up in the morning. Rub your 
eyes. What’s. this — fairyland — this 
radiant place of color, this huge scintillat - 
ing crystal cup? Trees sheeted in rain- 
bows, telephone wires ropes of diamonds, 
every brown grassblade flashing prismatic 
colors in the early sun; willows in the 
shadow tracing arabesques of silver, and 
beyond, upbearing on their mighty 
heads the blue dome of this iridescent 
world, the mountains shining, wonderful. 

Look at yourcalendar. Riddle: March 
or December? Drip, drip, drip; gray 
skies, wild wind. March again. 

The performance is never exactly 
repeated, the costuming is never quite 
the same. We who know nature in New 
England do not expect any year to be 
dressed like its fellows. Some of her 
brightest summer days she spices with 
a fillip of rain, but she does not fall into 
the mistake of making a practice of doing 
it. 

Where nature works so hard to give 
variety, it seems a pity for Clarissa to 
try to checkmate her by cultivating that 
monotonous mental attitude of hers. 
She is like the small boy who, whenever 
he was obliged by powers beyond his 
control to take a dose of cod liver oil, 
pretended it was ice cream. I have 
often wondered how soon his taste for 
cream began to wane. Clarissa is, I 
am inclined to think, playing the chil- 
dren’s game of ‘‘ pretend.’’ She does not 
mean that by actual physical or spiritual 
experience she has found good in bad 
weather, she only means that she has 
chosen to regard the universe from what 
she terms a consistent standpoint. 

It is Clarissa’s habit always to assure 
herself that an experience will be pleasant 
before she takes it. Does she refuse to 
allow a day to be called bad lest she 
should prove it so, | wonder? Whatever 
the reason, unpleasant suggestions find 
Clarissa’s soul locked and bolted, and a 
“No Admittance” sign on.the door. 
Nay more, she fortifies her mind and 
throws out pickets to halt and challenge 
any adverse thought that may have the 
temerity to try to steal an approach. 
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All Clarissa’s ideas live under surveilliance. 
Willy nilly, she puts them into uniform, 
the habiliments of the cheerful and the 
good. They make a select company of 
strict conformists; let any dingy, out-at- 
the-elbows tramp seek food and lodging 
among them, he is spotted at once by the 
pickets and ejected neck and crop. It is 
an orderly and law-abiding community, 
a model place, bright and sunny — al- 
most too garishly cheerful to suit my 
benighted taste. I like a few shadows if 
for nothing but contrast. Wouldn’t it 
grow a little tiresome in the long run? 
And what if some day the disorderly 
hordes should take it into their naughty 
heads to storm Clarissa’s mind? Could 
the gay uniforms hold the citadel? I 
hope so for her sake, but they have seen 
no fighting, they have never been allowed 
to recognize an enemy — and what about 
wolves in sheep’s clothing? The uni- 
forms have been donned not always 
without effort. 

I suspect Clarissa of being no con- 
noisseur in weathers, after all. She has 


committed a fatal error in approach. 
For real appreciation, whether of weather 
or of books, lies in preserving an open 


mind. To be prejudiced in favor of a 
thing is even more fatal to the discovery 
of its peculiar merits than to be preju- 
diced against it. Why must Clarissa 
always sugarcoat her pills? She can 
never get at their real flavor. 

A bad day rechristened loses all its 
charm. It is like a plain woman; be- 
sought to admire her as pretty, you turn 
combative at the word; let her be named 
frankly plain and none is inclined to 
quarrel unless it be to pick out her good 
points. When I have acknowledged a 
raw blustering day as bad weather, I have 
negatived half its ill— what is there to 
do then but to make the best of it? 
Otherwise, I have added irritation to its 
bleakness. 

And foul weather is not without its 
positive merits. A bad day is the touch- 
stone whereby to distinguish the true 
weather lover from your mere pretender. 
The veriest dolt may find charm in a 
bright sky, it takes a person of some 
spirit to see it in a sleety, dull season. 

or many, physical discomfort blots out 
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esthetic delights. The massing of vray 
clouds, the drenched sleekness of tree and 
shrub, the slant rush of rain count for 
little against the possibility of getting 
drenched to the skin. Even a rainbow 
is only a relief, a mere signal of coring 
good, not an unportentous joy. 

If you are of these prudent folk you 
do well to keep to the house in wet 
weather. But do not go further anc try 
to hoodwink the rest of mankind out of 
one of its chiefest diversions. Adveisity 
is the charm of a bad day. Who denies 
its adversity never tastes its spice, 
Going out in bad weather — there is 
excitement for you. The tingle of a cold 
rain against your face makes your heart 
leap up in eagerness of opposition, the 
storm is not with you, but against vou. 
It is in bad weather that man adds, if not 
a cubit, at least an inch to his stature. 
Risk the loss of jeopardy, be it only of wet 
feet, and the thing pales to a dull mono- 
tony of trudging through puddles. 

Who ever adventured on fair and 
smiling seas? For that one must have an 
adversary, be it only a windmill. Clar- 
issa may prefer to float with the current; 
once in a while I want to get up my 
muscle, and there is no improved way of 
doing that. It may feel pleasanter to 
be a fair-weather person, buffeted by no 
winds of other wills, drenched by no 
showers of adverse opinions, but I am not 
sure it is wholesome to feel pleasant all 
the time. A hearty burst of anger is 
often asclearing to the mental atmosphere 
as is a thunder shower. 

Emotions wear out if played on too 
constantly. The strings snap under 
ceaseless picking and the searching fingers 
evoke no sound out of the silence. [If I 
were a child I would not go to the zoo 
every day. Those ark travelers must 
have grown tired of beasts before the 
voyage ended; I’ll wager the sight of a 
lion could never afterwards raise a 
thrill in one of them. 

For thrills are delicate affairs, they 
have their own subtle way of protecting 
their privacy. Disturb them with too 
officious prying, and like fringed gentians 
they vanish from the heart that knew 
them. Clarissa’s mechanism may be 
different from mine, but does her in- 
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sistent cheerfulness never pall upon her? 
Has she never waked of a morning when 
the exuberance of sunshine seemed fairly 
to slap her in the face? 

I am inclined to see a good deal of 
significance in the fact that humanity 
has made metaphor of the phrase, 
“a rainy day.” Ill fortune is not with- 
out its good points. Sunshine alone 
cannot quicken the seeds in the spring 


eart!i, it needs the rainy day to water the 
roots of the great family of appreciations. 
Then there will come a time when a shy 


From a photograph by.L. W. Brownell 
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sweetness will fill the garden, and search- 
ing it out, under the hedge where the gar- 
dener has never before gone, he will find 
a plant of that artless, uncultivated pleas- 
antness which alone is the hardy kind. 

Clarissa caught up the objectionable 
word as it ran from my pen a moment 
ago. ‘There is no such thing as ill 
fortune,” she says now. To which I can 
only make answer that most of us find a 
fairly close imitation on the market. 
If not the real article, it may yet serve 
the old-fashioned uses of adversity. 


OnE oF NEW ENGLAND’S FAVORITES, — THE LITTLE SONG SPARROW 
OF OUR FIELDS AND HILLSIDES 





A “PLAIN FARMER’S” VIEW OF THE 
FORESTRY QUESTION 


LMOST every one appears to have 
been requested to discuss the 
problem of our fast disappearing 

forests except the man in whose life the 
woodlot is a daily factor, the plain farmer. 
He it is who gets out and fights the fire 
in the toil and heat and smother. He it 
is who pockets the loss with a weary sigh 
as he sees thousands of dollars disappear 
in smoke and flame. His are the barren 
burnt acres swept bare and valueless. It 
is his spring and wells, his uplands and 
fallows that first tell of the denuded 
mountain side; but who thinks of pro- 
tecting him? He stands closest to the 
problem and to the land, yet who thinks 
of consulting him? 

And yet if there is to be adequate 
forestration it must be through the pre- 
servation of the farm wood lots. The 
state may and doubtless should pre- 
serve mountain stretches like Greylock, 
Everest, the peaks of the Whites; but for 
the best welfare of New England all the 
steep rocky hillsides should be clothed 
with the garment of verdant forests the 
Lord provided. The best and wisest 
forester among them all cannot plant so 
wisely or well as has nature. She knows 
all the secrets of rock and soil, of moisture 
and water sinks, of wind, and exposure 
that we are groping to learn. Why is it 
that pine does not follow pine, that 
maple will spring up where the hemlock 
is cut? What tree is best to plant on a 
south slope with iron in the soil? Why 
is that west slope covered with white 
birch and the north one a dozen paces 
beyond, with alders as nurse to the forest 
that is to be? Why do oaks grow on the 
hill and a few rods away only ash? Why 
are there rock maple here and near by 
chestnut? Nature knows. However 
successful scientific planting may be it is 
successful only in so far as it seeks to re- 
produce natural growth. It is and must 
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be expensive, and to a certain e: 
doubtful. Too often the men appo 
to similar tasks obtain the pos 
through “ pull” and are both ign: 
and obstinate and conceited. It i 
better for us to try to help the fa 
preserve the fragments of woodlan: 
us as a first and exceedingly impo 
part of our efforts for reforestration. 
It is a custom to hold up the New 
land farmer of to-day to public scorn 
incapable, ignorant dullard, avaric 
brutal, and sluggish, blind to all 
beauty of New England, deaf to 
music of her birds and streams, anc 
indifferent and stupid to observe 
simplest natural phenomenon. Int 
the man who, amidst all the advers: 
cumstances of an eastern farmer’s life 
succeeded in wresting from the clut: 


government and corporation a liv 
from his paternal acres must be a ma: 


more than ordinary courage, stead 
ness, energy, and ability. Ignoran 
may be, but a keen observer he mus 


He is not given to much fine talking 


writing, but New England, her m 
tains and waysides, the glory of 
autumns, the white brilliancy of 
winters, and the budding glory of 


springtimes dwell in his heart and | 


with him. He it is out of the ‘saci 
and poverty of his hard life who ha 


many a niche of pleasant wayside \ 


grateful shade. It is his hand and 
smaller toil-worn one of his wife that 
planted many a vine and gracious gat 
and he often sacrifices his stretche 


timber with an aching heart. Gla: 


would he keep it if he could, but 


wanton hunter, the berry picker, | 


tramp are a daily menace. I remet 
my Own selling of the timber on the P 


It never ought to have been sold, it nev 
ought to have been cut. The lumberi: 
Offered cash. For months I refuse 
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There was no income and the taxes are 
inexorable. Then one night fires set by 
young men from town blazed over the 
next lot and “for fun ’’ some one fired 
$400 worth of dry cord wood beyond. 
Next day I accepted the offer for the 
timber on the Peak lot and proceeded to 
hate every man and team that went near 
it. 

Now in my “stupid, slow, bovine 
farmer mind ”’ I believe it would be well 
for the commonwealth to protect the 
farmers’ wood lot and aid him in caring 
for it and conserving it for his own best 
interests and the welfare of the com- 
monwealth. One good measure has been 
enacted, the hunter’s license bill. This 
reeduces the number of irresponsible 
hunters and also puts some measure of 
restraint upon others in their conduct, 
while trespassing upon the farmer’s land. 
Further than this the state could enforce 
and improve the laws against the setting 
of fires in wood or field and cities and 
towns could and ought to require their 
va departments to extinguish forest 

res. 

But the two measures that would have 
the most influence would be the exemp- 
tion of growing woodland from taxation 
and a system of state insurance against 
fires. The woodlands that were not cut 
from, except under the direction of the 
state forester, should be exempt from 
taxation. Any tax that seems desirable 
or necessary should be levied only on 
timber cut. The woodland itself is of as 
great or greater use and value to the 
commonwealth than to the owner, while 
it is kept standing, and it is the duty and 
privilege of the commonwealth to pro- 
tect it without charge for so doing. Up 
to date the owners have been paying for 
protection and have not received it. It is 
small wonder that they become sick and 
discouraged and slash off the timber 
which standing, is a bill of expense and a 
constant anxiety. 

An insurance that would not be beyond 
the means of the common farmer would 
complete the system of protection. As 
it is to-day the farmer who keeps his 
woodland after it can be sold does so at 
a heavy risk of total loss. Most lumber- 
ing concerns wish to make “‘ a clean thing 
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ape — 

of it,’’ and so acres of mountain sides are 
denuded, washed, gullied, and| sun- 
burnt. But if there were some method 
of insurance thousands of acres would be 
kept standing and cut with prudence and 
good judgment, preserving the woodland 
to the great benefit of every inhabitant 
of the section. This I know to be fact. 
Without any insurance or any protection 
of any kind it is simple folly in a farmer 
to attempt to keep any salable woodland. 
For it is almost certain that sooner or 
later it will be burnt over, doubly sure if 
it is near a large town. In four years 
there have been four fires in our small 
holdings aggregating to us a loss of over 
a thousand dollars at a conservative 
estimate and reckoning as nothing the 
cost of fighting fires, and the constant 
worry and anxiety. Once hunters set a 
fire on a lot of young timber. It burnt 
for a week, devouring even the rich, loose 
soil for some depth. Twice a wealthy 
owner of adjacent land set a “ burning ” 
without notification and without suffi- 
cient precautions for controling, and 
burned over at one time several hundred 
acres of sprout lands including thirty acres 
of twelve-year chestnut sprouts of ours; 
once it got into our pines and licked up 
forty foot trees like matches. The fourth 
fire killed a few acres of young pine and 
hemlock! It was set for fun by boys 
fifteen or sixteen years old. In none of 
these cases was a cent of compensation 
offered or even an expression of regret. 
We still possess a thousand or more in 
value of fine pine, some hemlock, and 
some inferior wood. It covers the sources 
of brooks and many heretofore unfailing 
springs. Partly it is on rough, rocky 
steep mountain lands. It should be pre- 
served for the sake of a well-populated 
section. But, am I justified in trying to 
keep it in face of the almost certain loss 
to me and mine, unless I can obtain in- 
surance protection, especially as it is a 
constant source of expense in taxes and 
efforts to keep it from destruction? Isit 
not my duty to cut it without regard to 
the question of the welfare of the com- 
munity who tax me without protecting 
me? And I am but one hill farmer. 


PLAIN OLD FARMER 





TARRY AT HOME TRAVEL—1890 


By EDWARD E. HALE, D.D. 


TSS READER. If you please,—I 

beg your pardon,—I am afraid 

I am very rude; but I thought you 
were a minister. 

Tarry at Home Traveler. Certainly, 
Miss Reader, I am, and what of that? 

Miss Reader. Well,—oh, yes, you 
know, I mean,— it seems as if we went 
about the world a good deal. 

Traveler. My poor, dear child, I am 
sure we do. Do you mean that you are 
tired? I beg your pardon, I am sure! 
Oh! yes, I see. You do not understand; 
you mean that we seem to be compass- 
ing sea and land, and that you have not 
yet heard of any proselytes! My poor, 
dear Miss Reader, that is true. But you 


must remember that we are not Pharisees, 
— that is, we try not to be. 

Miss Reader (thoroughly frightened). 
Oh, not at all, my dear Mr. Traveler,— 
I only meant that,— well,— you have 


been so kind, I meant — 

Traveler. I knew what you meant, 
dear child. You meant what the man 
meant who asked Count Rochambeau the 
same question. The count was in Con- 
necticut, at the head of the French army. 
The man was a farmer who had been 
“out ” himself, againand again. I sup- 
pose he was a minute-man in the 33d 
Connecticut. But when there was no 
fighting he wasnotasoldier. And he had 
never heard of any soldiers who were 
soldiers all the time. So he asked the 
count boldly ,‘‘ What do you do when you 
are to hum?” And, alas! the count did 
not know. 

Miss Reader. Well, my dear Mr. 
Traveler, really you always understand 
me, with a little explanation. I hope I 
was not rude. 

Traveler. My child, have you never 
heard that 


“‘ Never anything can be amiss 
When simpleness and duty tender it.” 


I understand you entirely. As dear Dr. 


Peabody said, “‘ Every man should have 
a vocation and an avocation.” Now you 
have only seen the traveler’s avocation; 
and you want to see him in his vocation, 

Miss Reader. I did not mean to ask 
you to do anything you had not proposed, 
But if you would take me with you on 
one of our home walks,—to te!l the 
truth, that is what I was thinking o 

Traveler. And I shall like nothing 
better. What I like most of all is to 
Tarry at Home. Have you ever bven in 
jail? 

Miss Reader. I? No, indeed; 
do you ask me? Indeed, I did not 
it was wrong to bring that otters 
my trunk! 

Traveler. My poor, dear Miss Reader, 
is was not wrong. Do not let your con- 
science prick you. We are not going to 
jail as convicts, but because we waiit to, 

Miss Reader. Indeed, yes; if we do 
want to. 

Traveler. Surely we want to; this is 
a bit of ministry. Here is Mrs. Worral 
in jail, and she needs just such advice as 
we can give her, and perhaps something 
more. Now, the Church of Christ goes 
everywhere, and as we have its business 
on our hands, we will go and see what we 
can do for Mrs. Worrel. 

Miss Reader. Oh, thank you indeed 
for explaining. But, indeed, Mr. Tra- 
veler, you do take too much for granted, 
and you do not often explain as you do 
now. 

Traveler. Oh, indeed, yes. A great 
many people have told me that before,— 
that I presume too much on the intelli- 
gence of my readers. It is because I 
think so well of the world. Nowhere is 
a letter asking what is the moral of my 
story of ‘‘Susan’s Escort.’”” And I wish 
I knew myself. 

Well, now that you understand that 
you can get out of jail as easily as you go 
in, you will not hesitate. We ring the 
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doorbell at the jail, and a man comes, just 
as if the jail were a house. He finds out 
that we want to go to see Mrs. Worral. 
“Will I go to her room? ’’— because, 
being a clergyman, I may go to her room 
ifI want to. But I have no such secrets 
as cannot be discussed on one side of the 
general room, and so Mrs. Worral is sent 
for. 


Now, all you readers must understand 
that Mrs. Worral, though she is in jail, is 
as innocent, for all that, as you and I 
are. That is to say, under the grand and 
fine theory of our common law, she is 
innocent until she is proved guilty. And 
she is not in a house of correction; that 
woul! show that she had been sentenced. 
She is only in jail, which means, in her 
case, that she is waiting trial. And prac- 
ticaliy, as we use words in Massachusetts, 
a jail isa place where people waiting their 
trial are kept, or perhaps witnesses whose 
testimony may be needed; while people 
are punished by being sent to a house of 
correction ora prison. This is the rough 
distiiction, not always observed, for there 
are exceptions, I believe, but it holds in 
nine instances out of ten. 

Now, my good friend, Mrs. Worral,— 
Mrs. Worral, let me introduce you to Miss 
Reader; Miss Reader has come all the 
way from Fort Wrangel to see you;— 
my good friend, Mrs. Worral, is here be- 
cause one of her husbands was mad with 
her and charged her with bigamy. He 
charged the other husband with bigamy, 
too. And they were'not people who had 
many friends whom they could ask to give 
bonds for them, and so the law cast them 
into jail, till the time should come round 
when the court could find out which of 


the husbands was right and which was 
wrong. 


You see, dear Miss Reader, that you 
must not be so dreadfully shocked till I 
tell you all the story. And was not it 
you yourself who chided me for taking 


too much for granted? So if I ama little 
long-winded now, whose fault is it? As 
you should know first, Mrs. Worral was 
once Miss Somebody,— I do not know 
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what; Miss Smith, as you please, or Miss 
Brown, or maybe Miss Reader. 

A truckman named Blood wooed her, 
and, I am sorry to say, won her. Sorry, 
because he was a drunken dog, and used 
to beat her and abuse her. She earned 
the money for the concern, and he drank 
it up; for the truck and the horses soon 
went for beer and whiskey; so they had a 
hard time of it. She had two babies, and 
she had to work for them and for her 
husband, till, in a fortunate moment, 
when Blood was more drunk than usual, 
he shipped on a long voyage. 

Then there was some peace for poor 
Mrs. Blood and the children. And if she 
hoped he would stay “‘ tradin’ round ”’ in 
Pacific Oceans, I do not blame her. I 
know plenty of husbands whom I should 
be glad to send there. Year in and year 
out of solid comfort had Mrs. Blood and 
the little people. And at last a good fel- 
low came in, an old sailorfriend of 
Blood’s, and he gave to Mrs. Blood the 
glad news that the Majestic had been 
lost somewhere in a typhoon, and that 
captain and crew would never be heard 
of more. Ah, me! Iam afraid that Mrs. 
Blood did not so much as buy a black 
ribbon. I know she did not put the 
children into mourning. 

She just lived on. She earned her living 
and theirs. And they went to Mrs. Shaw’s 
kindergarten, and then to the primary, 
and then to the grammar school. And 
things grew comfortable at home. A 
pretty home, with its two rooms, its nice 
range, and its two neat beds in the cham- 
ber. And in the evening Mrs. Blood could 
sit by her lamp and range and read the 
NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE as well as you 
can, Miss Reader. And into this little 
paradise, one evening, came John Worral. 
He was a truckman, too,— that same man 
that moved your sister into Staniford 
Street. And he came again and again, 
and Mrs. Blood thought it lonely when he 
did not come. And he thought it lonely, 
evenings when she was at her sister’s. 
And they agreed that it wasa pity to have 
any lonely evenings, so they were happily 
married. And John Worral did not drink; 
on the contrary, as I said, he moved your 
sister’s furniture, and anybody’s furni- 
ture; he ‘“ teamed,” he moved pianos or 
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burlaps or molasses or hemlock bark or 
anything there was to move. And Mrs. 
Worral had another baby, so that the 
Blood children had a doll sister, which 
could open eyes, shut eyes, and at last 
creep and walk. And things might have 
gone on so happily that you and I should 
neither have thought of them, but that, 
by misfortune —— 

Miss Reader. ‘That odious Blood came 
home! 

Traveler. You are perfectly right, 
Miss Reader. You know when the sen- 
sation comes in; you have not read the 
NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE, and other 
good storytellers’ work, for nothing. He 
did come home, like another Enoch 
Arden. But I think he had never read 
Enoch Arden; 1 think, indeed, that he 
could not read at all. He came home, 
and inquired at his old haunts if his wife 
were alive. And when he found she 
was married again he was “‘ very mad.” 
This is the mild form in which my in- 
formant put it. And he was so mad that 
he went and found counsel learned in the 
law, and this counsel found the prosecut- 
ing officer, and between them they arrested 
John Worral and Mrs. Worral, and hauled 
them before a magistrate, as the Scripture 
would say; and when the poor, frightened 
Worrals could not say that anybody 
would give bonds that they would not 
run away, why, they were told they must 
stay in jail here till the court could find 
out who was right and who was wrong. 
So here they are, and you and I have 
come to see them. 

Miss Reader. And those nice children, 
and the dear open-eye, shut-eye baby? 

Traveler. Never fear for them, dear 
Miss Reader. ‘There is an old-fashioned 
institution here called the Christian 
Church. And that takes care that there 
shall be plenty of homes for babies and 
other children who have no fathers and 
mothers to care for them. So the three 
children are in a home, while you and I 
are here to see about the father and 
mother. Indeed, one part of our busi- 
ness is to tell her that the children are 
doing well. 


I BELIEVE that even now Miss Reader 
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and I could have bailed out poor Worral 
and his wife, to await their trial in the 
freedom of their old home. Had the old 
homestead existed, we would have done 
so. But in the hurry, not to say terror, 
of the whole business,— examination, 
court, sheriff’s office, and all,— the old 
home had been broken up. “The range 
was sold!’’ This expresses the acme of 
desolation in such matters, as if one 
should say the altar fires were put out. 
As it is but two or three days more before 
the trial, Mrs. Worral and I determine 
that it is not worth while to hire a room 
again, and to buy a stove, until we know 
what the court will say. All she needs, 
and all Worral needs, is the ‘‘ com/ 
which belongs to “common forcc, 
sympathy. You and I have given 
this, dear Miss Reader, by our visi 

by telling about the children. Th 
what we are here for to-day; to tell 

that they are not forgotten, and 

as sure as there is a God, justice 

be done. They have not done an 
wrong, and they shall not be punislie 

if they had. 

Perhaps those peppermints whic 
have given to the baby, while I 
with Mrs. Worral, have done as much to 
give the sense of good cheer whic! pre- 
vails when we leave the jail as any part 
of the transaction. The trial will be 
Friday or Saturday, the lawyer says. 


1 you 
talked 


SATURDAY has come. The case was 
reached on the docket, and as soon as the 
judge could understand it he said we 
were all right, and that there was no case 
for the prosecution. The district attor- 
ney entered a nol pros, and the Worrals 
were set free. Would you not like to 
contribute five dollars towards the new 
stove, Miss Reader? 

Miss Reader. Five dollars? Why, cer- 
tainly; here it is. And I am so glad you 
took me to jail! 


Traveler. I think I should like to go 
to Rochester, Miss Reader. Alpha Delta 
Phi holds its convention there, and [ am f 
the president of Alpha Delta Phi. 
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Miss Reader. Certainly; let us go. 

Traveler. Will you write to Mr. 
Chauncy Depew, and ask him to ask Mr. 
Vanderbilt to have a sleeping car ready 
at Kneeland Street, so that you and I 
can go to-morrow night? I see you have 
satin slippers on, and you might not like 
to soil them. Let him ask Mr. Vander- 
bilt for one of his best cars. I hold to 
the national proverb, and I like to “ get 
the best ” when I travel. 

Miss Reader. Really, I do not know 
Mr. Depew very well. I heard him make 
a speech on Centennial Day. But I was 
never presented to him, nor he to me. 

Traveler. What a pity. But here is 
232 Washington Street. And here is our 
old friend of the Mendelssohn Club, who 
sings so well. He will manage it all for 
us with Mr. Depew and Mr. Vanderbilt. 
And he says we need not be anxious,— 
that the car shall be there. 

Miss Reader. How clever! Is it be- 
cause you know him, or that you know 
Mr. Vanderbilt? 

Traveler. My child, he would do it 
for any intelligent traveler who was 
willing to come into the travelers’ com- 
bine, as I am. This is what is called 
combination, and really, in this case, 
I do not know that you and I could 
better it. 


I aM not sure but this is the very car 
that you and I saw them making in 


Pullman when we were there. Mr. 
Depew, Mr. Vanderbilt, Mr. Pullman, 
and the rest of them, have more than 
anticipated our wishes, and provided 
for us very perfectly. 

And do you observe, dear Miss Reader, 
that we are but three travelers all to- 
gether on this car, with the porter and the 
conductor. Somebody whom I will not 
name, who uses very bad words some- 
times, said long ago of Mr. Vanderbilt, 
or of another person in the same position, 
that he did not “ serve God for naught.” 
In the long run, I suppose no one serves 
God fornaught. But, taking this particu- 
lar run of five hundred miles to Roch- 
ester, 1 doubt if the ten dollars we pay 
for our berths will yield much profit to 
anybody after wages have been paid, 
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after the Boston and Albany Railroad 
has been paid, and after interest has 
been allowed on the money this car cost. 
somebody. All the same, I found the 
car here when I chose to come here.. 
That is worth remembering. 

How fortunate that I put into my bag 
the Hazard of New Fortunes! And how 
fortunate that Mr. Depew has trimmed 
the lamps so well that we can read as if 
we were at home! 


—— ee 


THE porter wakes us,—one almost 
says, of course, half an hour too early, so 
that we three have to ride, silent, grim, 
and hungry, in the full dress of a sleeping: 
palace, before we arrive at Syracuse. 
Once arrived there, the breakfast is 
perfect. Mr. Depew and Mr. Vanderbilt 
have taken care of that. ‘‘ What is this- 
fish, waiter?’ ‘‘ Dat is witefish, sir.” 

So queerly is a dream of my youth: 
answered. When I studied geography im 
my boyhood, little more was told of the 
peninsula of Michigan than that the 
lakes abounded with whitefish, which 
was excellent eating, and that the Indians 
lived on wild rice, which ripened without 
care. They had only to float under it 
in their canoes, beat it with their paddles, 
and it fell ready for their use. 

Now, all boys are of nature Bella- 
myites. That is tosay, they want to have 
enough of the best, but they want to have 
it with as little conventionality as is 
really necessary, and without more labor 
than need be. On the strength of those 
two revelations in Worcester’s geography, 
my brother and I early resolved to go to 
the West to live. For my part, I had no 
other intent than living easily,—on 
whitefish and wild rice. I have learned 
since, what the geography did not teach 
me, that the whitefish should not be 
eaten after it has been more than ten 
minutes from the water. This is what 
they tell you on the Lake Superior boats, 
where they cook the fish on those con- 
ditions, and where it comes up to the 
best Bellamy dream of my boyhood. 

As for the method of going, — we did 
not propose, certainly, to go in a Pullman 
palace; for these plans were made, say 
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in the year 1831. We proposed to go 
with our sleds in winter, so that for the 
long western slopes of the Alleghanies we 
might slide down hill, or, in the vernacu- 
lar, ‘‘ coast ’’ down hill, without personal 
effort. Please to observe that the whole 
plan was based on that fallacy into which 
young minds are so apt to fall, which sup- 
poses that human life can be carried on 
without effort on the part of him who 
lives. I wish I had preserved what 
seemed to me a masterpiece of art in its 
time,— the drawing by my brother of the 
Traveler fully equipped for this expedi- 
tion. He had what we called a pea- 
jacket on, a fur cap, a knapsack, which 
was to be filled with Bent’s hard crackers, 
and a small hatchet on the knapsack. 
When we arrived in Michigan, the short 
handle of this hatchet was to be ex- 
changed for a long one, a log cabin was 
to be built, and from that time till we 
died, we were to live on these hard 
crackers, on wild rice, and on the white- 
fish which has started these reminiscences. 

And now Mr. Depew and Mr. Vander- 
bilt have brought me thus far on the way 
to Syracuse, and this black waiter brings 
me my whitefish from Lake Ontario. He 
brings me besides as much breakfast as 
would meet the diet scale of any ten men 
in any civilized army. I do not know 
that I dislike this, although I cannot eat 
a tenth part of what the man brings. As 
Charles used to say, ‘ Lavishness is the 
essence of hospitality.” 


Now we are back in the car, I will an- 
swer that half-expressed wish of yours as 
to why we go to Alpha Delta Phi at all, 
and what it is. We are going to the 
fifty-ninth annual convention of. this 
society. It is a society which binds to- 
gether eighteen of the principal colleges of 
the northern states of America. It was 
founded in the year 1831, by Mr. Samuel 
Eels, in Hamilton College, in New York. 
The principle on which it was founded, 
involving the intimate acquaintance and 
union for good work of the best scholars 
of the best of colleges, is a principle so 
intelligible, and which speaks so readily 
to eager young men, that the fraternity 
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soon became popular in the colleges, and 
between that time and this tin 
chapters have been created, and the con. 
ventions have assumed more and more 
dignity. As it happens, I who speak to | 
you am at this moment the president of 
the united or confederate body, and we 
are going to Rochester that I may preside 
at this convention. 

The University of Rochester is one of 
the young institutions of the country, 
which sprang, you may say, full-armed, 
into life. I think you will remember, in 
one of Mr. Emerson’s essays, his amiusing 
account of its birth. That account is 
really hardly exaggerated; I have heard 
old Rochester men say that it was not 
exaggerated at all. Mr. Emerson says 
in it, I remember, that the farmers of 
Rochester planted their peas, and had 
their green peas ready to eat by the first 
of July; and that, in quite the same way, 
the founders of the university planted 
the seeds of a university, and when the 
peas were ready for the Commencement 
dinner, the students were ready for 
graduation. The English of this is, | 
believe, that a well-considered plan had 
been made for transferring Madison 
University, which is now Colgate Univer- 
sity, from the neighborhood of Utica to 
the city of Rochester. As the winter 
passed, so much local opposition was 
made to this transfer, that the people who 
had the nominal authority did not agree 
to it. But nominal authority does not go 
a great way in this country, and several 
of the professors, and most of the senior 
class, having made up their minds to the 
transfer, took the stages of that day,— 
pioneered, I think, by your cousin, 
Colonel Bissell, Miss Reader,— and at- 
rived all together in Rochester. If I have 
the story rightly, they rendezvoused in 
the celebrated hotel which Mr. Emerson 
mentions in this essay of his. Of course, 
all the boys had lost was the time they 
had spent in the ride across country, and 
they were ready, therefore, to gracuate 
as the first class of the University of 
Rochester. How much of all this is 
literal truth, and how much I have picked 
up from joking, and perhaps exaggerated 
conversation, I dare not say. What I! 
can say is that the university is now 
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thoroughly well equipped for very manly 
work. ‘The late Dr. Anderson, whom we 
all respected, left an admirable oppor- 
tunity for his very capable successor. 
It is whispered, indeed, that Dr. Ander- 
son made the suggestion to the trustees, 
who was the best man in the country for 
his successor, and that they were quite 
willing to take this suggestion. Any- 
way, here we have a college with an 
admirable staff, with a very intelligent 
and popular president, and, as anybody 
can see, with a very manly body of stu- 
dents. Then I should say, though I do 
not know, that it had won the cordial 
regard of the citizens of this rich and 
beautiful city, and if they choose to take 
it in their hands and make it their pet and 
pride, why, there is nothing too brilliant 
to be promised for such an institution. 


Miss READER had told me that she 
should like to see how the Fourth of 
July was celebrated in Boston. She 
intimated that at Fort Wrangel, where 
she had kept the center district school 
so long, the celebration was not con- 
ducted with much system. The fort 
saluted the American flag. Little work 
was done. Many people got drunk. 
And there was a considerable discharge 
of crackers and other small arms. She 
said that she supposed that in Boston, 
where John Adams, who invented the 
celebration, had sometimes lived, it 
would be carried through with more 
discretion; and that, perhaps, she could 
carry back to Fort Wrangel some sug- 
gestions for 1891. 

I was well pleased with this suggestion. 
I am prolix on many subjects, perhaps 
on all; but on none more so than on the 
celebration of the Fourth of July, which 
in my boyhood was called ‘‘ Independence 
Day’ much more than it is now. It 
occurred to me that perhaps my anec- 
dotes in regard to that celebration might 
interest the readers of the New ENGLAND 
MaGAzINE more, if they were framed 
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with the background of 1890, than 
if they were dressed in the costume 
of 1830. A true Bostoneer generally 
goes out of town.on the third, perhaps 
not to return until the first Monday 
in September, when his beloved public 
schools open. But I am a cosmopolitan 
for the benefit of all the readers, and 
would gladly ‘‘do the celebration,” 
to give my excellent invisible friend 
from Fort Wrangel the benefit of the 
suggestions of a century, and, indeed, 
to entertain myself as well. 


So, before Miss Reader went to bed 
on the evening of Thursday, I provided 
her with a convenient apparatus, which 
had been sent to me on an advertising 
card by that good fellow, Green Lathy- 
rus,.who sends us the bouquets for 
the office when we give a dinner party. 
It was red,.white, and blue,—a red 
cork attached by a white cord to a 
blue cork,— and in this case the corks 
were small enough each to stop one of 
Miss Reader’s pretty little ears. I in- 
structed her that when she heard the 
first cannon cracker in the morning, 
she was to put these two corks in her 
two ears and go to sleep again. She 
would thus have a good appetite for the 
bluefish and raspberries and cream,— 
red, white, and blue,—and for the 
lyonnaises and coffee and pineapples 
which are appropriate to the break- 
fast of Fourth of July, and for the ex- 
cursions which should follow. All was 
as the good fairy had said. Some 
one, boy or man, I know not, awoke 
in Morley Street about three, and 
fired off a cannon cracker which must 
have weighed many pounds. Miss 
Reader at once awoke, corked her ears, 
as she had been bidden, went to sleep 
again, sleeping the sleep of the righteous; 
and when, at breakfast, I gave her 
half a dozen roses from the garden, 
with the dew of Freedom on them, 
she was as fresh and sweet as they. 


(To be Continued) 





THE SMITH COLLEGE PRESIDENCY 


\ .The™election of the Rev. Dr. L. M. 
Burton, of Brooklyn, N. Y., to the 
presidency of Smith Coileve, is an event 
of deep interest to all New England. 
Smith College by this election holds to its 
belief that a man should administer 
a woman’s college. 

Comment has 
been occasioned 
also by the election 
of a clergymen at a 
time when this once 
universal practice 
has fallen some- 
what outof fash- 
ion. ‘Theraction of 
the authorities of 
Smith College is 
possibly only sig- 
nificant ‘as showing 
their own purpose 
to adhere to their 
own traditions, but 
it certainly seems to 
be more widely sig- 
nificant. It seems 
to us to indicate the 
waning of what had 
almost grown to be 
a prejudice against 
clergymen for col- 
lege presidencies. 
The existence of 
such a prejudice 
would, doubtless, 
be stoutly denied in quarters where 
it was strongest. But that such a 
prejudice has manifested itself in the last 
quarter century seems to us self-evident. 
Very welcome is any indication, not of a 
reversion to the old notion that a college 
presidency was a clerical office, but of a 
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disposition to choose the man for his 
own personal fitness without either 
clerical or anti-clerical partisanship. *If 
Dr. Burton’s election is such an indica- 
tion it is doubly welcome. ES 

Of his personal fitness for his task 
there would seem to be abundant evi- 
dence. 


PRESIDENT TAFT 


CHOOSES NEW 
ENGLAND 


It was with genu- 
ine pleasure that 
the people of New 
England learned 
that President Taft 
had actually con- 
cluded arrange- 
ments for making 
his summer home 
among them. 

While such « se- 
lection is wholly a 
matter of personal 
taste or judgment, 
it is not devoid of 
public significance. 
New England has 
not been as near to 
Washington in the 
past twenty-five 
years as we might 
desire. We look for 
an awakening o! the 
interest of our peo- 
ple in the nation’s 
business, for more 
news of national affairs in our local 
journals, and a perceptible broadening 
of local horizons. Such a result will 
naturally follow from a familiarity with 
the goings and comings of the chief 
executive of the nation, his personal 
appearance, even his family and the 
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stream of more or less important visitors 
for whom Beverly will for the next four 
years be the mecca. All this will tend to 
bring Washington many many -miles 
nearer to New England. 

The place chosen is known as the 
“Stetson Place,” among Beverly people. 
It is situated on Beverly Cove, Salem Bay. 
The locality affords an opportunity for 
almost every kind of outdoor past- 
time, as well as a full measure of that 
natural beauty which is the rich inheri- 
tance of our New England coast. 

The NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE desires 
to unite in the general chorus of hos- 
pitable welcome. 


THE “ BOSTON 1915” MOVEMENT 


It is now two weeks since the ‘‘ Boston 
1915”’ movement for the finest city in 
the world was launched at the Boston 
City Club. In that time the process 
of organization has gone rapidly forward ; 
meetings are being arranged for confer- 
ence on the features of the plan; public 
Spirited citizens are pledging themselves 
to the support of the work, and the work 
of organizing committees to take charge 
of pushing the sixteen separate features 
of the plan is going rapidly forward. 
The “Boston 1915” organization has 


taken quarters at 20 Beacon Street, where 
its leaders are in daily conference with 
recognized experts in all departments of 
city activities. Aseriesof ‘‘Group Confer- 
ences ’’ is planned to take place in Fan- 
euil Hall, which will gather by sections 
the educational, social, religious, trade, 
labor, transportation, medical, and 
charity interests of the city. ‘‘ Boston 
1915” has launched upon a practical 
career; its watchwood is to be “Sanity,’’ 
and it will endeavor to determine, first, 
what Boston can do for civic and indus- 
trial betterment by 1915, and, second, 
what, with that basis determined as a 
starting point, Boston ought todo. Per- 
fected organization, perfected city institu- 
tions are to make the city of Boston, in 
her working garb, her own “ exposition ”’ 
of the year 1915. 


From the seriousness of Grand Opera, 
Boston turned with renewed zest to the 
excellent attractions of the past month 
in the local play houses. 
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Davip WARFIELD, WHOSE APPEARANCE AT THE MAJESTIC THEATER DREW CROWDS 


Notable among these were ‘‘ Samson,” 
at the Hollis Street Theater, with William 
Gillette in the leading part, and “Father 
and the Boys,’’ at the Park, with Robert 
Crane in the important role of father. 

The first of these productions is serious 


drama. It essays to portray a situation 
from modern Parisian life, and moves 
on, the verge of tragedy. It is not 
tragedy in the classic sense, but it is tense 
with tragic significance nevertheless. 


Mr. Gillette is strongest in the ex- 
pression of conflicting emotions, doubt, 
and sudden transition of sentiment. His 
wonderful facial expression is quite 
sufficient even without the lines, which, 
in fact, are not always strong enough for 
the highest elocutionary effects. Isthisnot 
true of too much of our modern drama? 
An actor needs his lines as well as his 
situations and role. It is true that a 
good actor with a good situation and part 
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can'do a great deal with very insignificant 
lines. Still, at the tensest moment, at the 
climax of each rising movement, the 
audience with bated breath awaits the 
spoken word, and if thts is insufficient, the 
whole carefully elaborated fabric of 
feeling is apt to fall humiliatingly about 
the actor’s ears. 

Nevertheless, ‘‘ Samson,” as played by 
William Gillette, is a strong play. Its 
minor weaknesses are well covered by its 
strong situations and clever acting. In 
accomplishing this end Marie Wainright 
and other of the cast were of notable 
assistance. 

‘Father and the Boys” is just fun. It 
is one of George Ade’s clever productions. 
In it the author discards the time- 
honored contrast of pathos and humor. 
He achieves his humorous effects without 
this contrast. He does not even call on 
tragic possibilities as a shadow for his 
lights, and even his villain is a very good- 
natured villain indeed, at least he elimi- 
nates himself with commendable prompt- 
ness as soon as his further presence would 
spoil the fun and bring in more serious 
complications. Seen at the Park Theater. 

Mr. Crane carries the story through 
to its diverting climax with perfect grip, 
retaining the perspective and balance 
of the part and bringing out the unity and 
movement of the story as well as the 
episodical effects. 

The arrival of the rescue party in the 
office of the Goldfield hostelry, with the 
shout, “‘ Stop the ceremony,”’ reaches the 
very height of the ludicrous. We wish 
this play as presented by Mr. Crane 
long runs and many of them. It is 
pure amusement, with no discordant 
note. 

Minnie Maddern Fiske is an artist, 
there is no doubt of that. But she is an 
artist in spite of the fact that she always 
has a secret from the majority of her 
audience — a secret as to just what words 
she is using to convey the meaning she 
succeeds in conveying. 

And Salvation Nell is an unusual play 
— unusual and true to life. Mrs. Fiske, 
who can act without words, and Sal- 
valtion Nell, whose life is a hidden book. 


It is a combination that draws good 
houses. 
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How much of it is the play, how much 
the man, was the question of those first 
audiences of Warfield in those first per- 
formances of ‘“‘ The Music Master? ”’ 

Now that the actor is so well known in 
other roles, it is évident that the answer 
is both. Warfield is always good, but 
he is best in ‘‘ The Music Master.”” The 
public go to see him in the “Grand Army 
Man,” applaud him and like the play, 
but they will go twice and three and 
four times to see the kindly hearted, 
pathetic old musician. That is why 


Warfield is on the eve of his fifth season of 
that remarkable play. - 


A CONCERT OF FRENCH MUSIC 


A concert of French music was given 
April 14th in Symphony Hall, by Mlle. 
Jeanne Gerville-Réache and M. Charles 
Gilibert, both of the Manhattan Opera 
House, New York. Mlle. Gerville- 
Réache has already sung here in concert 
both with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra and at a semi-private recital, and 
her singing of songs has aroused great 
admiration which has been greatly 
heightened by her admirable work in 
opera during the Manhattan Company’s 
engagement at the Boston Theater. 
Monsieur Gilibert long ago established 
himself as a prime favorite with all lovers 
of the art of song in this vicinity. It 
has been some time, however, since he 
had been heard here in recital, and his 
return to the conecrt stage was warmly 
welcomed. 

The program was divided between 
these two artists with Mr. Alfred de Voto, 
of Boston, accompanist. The program 
was as follows: 


1. (a) Au bord de l’eau Cuvillier 
(b) Souvenance A. Messager 
(c) Les Bergéres et le loup 

(From the Opera “‘ Fortunio ’’) 
Mons. GILIBERT 
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. Les Lettres de Werther Massenet 
MLLE. GERVILLE-REACHE 
. Aria “ La Jolie Fille de Perth” Bizet 
Mons. GILIBERT 
. Still wie die Nacht 
MLLE. GERVILLE-REACHE 
. (a) Petit Noél E. Louts 
(6) Romance Debussy 
(c) Griselidis Massenet 
Mons. GILIBERT 
. (a) Chant Hindou 
(b) D’une Prison 
MLLE. GERVILLE-REACHE 
. Duo Favorita Donizetti 


Bohm 


Bemberg 
Hahn 


MLLE. GERVILLE-REACHE and 
Mons. GILIBERT 
Mr. ALFRED DE Voro, Piano 


HESS-SCHROEDER QUARTET 


The last concert of the Hess-Schroeder 
Quartet given in Chickering Hall, on 
Tuesday evening, April 13th, possessed 
more than ordinary interest from the 
fact that Mr. Fiedler, the conductor of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, ap- 
peared not only as pianist, but also as 
composer, for he and Mr. Schroeder 
rendered a Sonata in E-Flat for piano- 
forte and violoncello which Mr. Fiedler 
composed a number of years ago. The 
Sonata has never been published and is 
still in manuscript. It has never before 
been played in this country, although Mr. 
Fiedler has played it in Leipsic with 
Julius Klengel, the noted ’cellist. 

The other two numbers on the program 
were Haydn’s Quartet in C-Major Opus 
33, No. 3, and Tschaikowsky’s Quartet 
in F-Major, Opus 22. 

The success of this new organization 
which is now ending its first season has 
exceeded expectations. It has made for 
itself a valuable public in Boston and 
looks forward to next year as one of 
greatly increased prosperity. Its con- 
certs during the past season have been 
uniformly well patronized and the work 
of the quartet, as must follow inevitably 
when four such distinguished musicians 
are associated together, has won warmest 
praise from its patrons. 
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TWO IMPORTANT EXHIBITIONS 


THE SARGENT-BOIT WATER COLOR 


EXHIBIT 


Whatever is to be thought of Mr. 
Sargent’s reported announcement that 
he will in the future give less attention 
to portrait work and more to other forms 
of his art, it is certain that the water 
color drawings shown in the rooms of the 
Boston Art Club the first two weeks of 
April are to be taken very seriously. ‘he 
exhibition comprised seventy-nine color 
drawings by Edward Darley Boit, and 
eighty-six by John Singer Sargent. They 
can scarcely be spoken of together, and 
yet it was instructive to see them to- 
gether. Mr. Sargent is a powerful and 
telling draughtsman; Mr. Boit is a very 
subtle and delicate draughtsman. Mr. 
Sargent’s haste to report a fleeting pliase 
is almost feverish; Mr. Boit dwells a 
little more firmly upon the more constant 
appearances of his subject. 

Mr. Boit, so far as this exhibition goes, 
seemed to us to be at his best in broad 
subjects, like his ‘‘ Rue Royale, Paris, in 
the Rain” ; Mr. Sargent in such isolated 
bits as his ‘“‘ Boys Bathing,” or that 
wonderful sketch entitled ‘‘ Mrs. Wilfred 
Van Glehn.” Mr. Boit finds much that 
can be expressed by cool and simple 
grays, where Mr. Sargent must have re- 
course to the most intense blue that his 
colorist can supply. Both men go forth 
with open and honest eyes to report the 
truth. They do not lisp, have no affecta- 
tions, no bellicose ‘‘ principles” to ex- 
ploit, they play us no tricks. They are 
God’s witnesses as to the ever-changing 
play of light. Such masterly drawings 
as Sargent’s Spanish Hospital and the 
Spanish Soldiers, 1875, are human docu- 
ments as well. One of the most com- 
pletely worked out of Mr. Sargent’s draw- 
ings is the Arab Stable, where, at last, we 
find color more subservient to sentiment. 
It is one of the few in the exhibition 
that might possibly be reproduced with 
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good effect in black and 
white — and yet it is not 
possible even in that 
instance to convey any 
adequate impression by 
photography of these 
shorthand reports on the 
colors of God’s world. 

Very, very different 
from these in spirit and 
motive —almost at the 
opposite pole of the 
painter’s art, in fact —is 
the heroic canvas, Father 
Abraham, which leans 
against the wall of the 
studio of the veteran ar- 
tist, Darius Cobb, where 
it is still receiving an oc- 
casional improving touch 
from his brush. 

Alone on a mountain 
top, communing with 
God, the world at his 
feet dimly spread, and 
the sky rolling thunder- 
ously, the patriarch list- 
ens for but one voice, a 
voice that is evidently 
the still small voice from 
within, although the eye 
of the patriarch seems to 
penetrate the veil of 
clouds above. It is in 
the catching of this intro- 
spective gleam, the inter- 
pretation of the subjec- 
tive side of the Hebrew 
faith, that picture seems 
to us to be particularly 
strong. The title of the 
picture might very well 
be generalized into that 
of Self Respect before 
God. The nobility of the 
gesture, the combination 
of deepest reverence and 
conscious power are ex- 
pressive of all that is 
most grand in man’s re- 
lation to God. The im- 
personal, representative 
character of this father 
of a nation’s appeal to 
his God as the God of 
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FATHER ABRAHAM. 


the coming nation—the priestly inter- 
cession for the generations yet unborn, 
seem suggested by the mount of vision 
upon which the patriarch stands, and 
the rolling landscape, wrapped in gloom 
and dimly unfolded, that spreads out 


beneath his feet. And brooding over all 
this is the soul of the dreamer — that dome- 
like brow and glowing introspective eye. 

Darius Cobb’s Father Abraham is a 
great religious painting. We are greatly 
mistaken if it does not come to be taken 
as a type of this grand Old Testament 
character. 


FROM A PAINTING BY Darius COBB 


THE SOROLLA EXHIBITION 


The two hundred and _ twenty-one 
paintings by Joaquin Sorolla y Bastida 
brought to America by the Hispanic 
Society of America, and exhibited in 
New York and Buffalo, are now on ex- 
hibition in Boston under the auspices of 
the Copley Society. We are showing in 
this issue of the NEw ENGLAND Maca- 
ZINE two notable examples of Sorolla’s 
work, one as frontispiece, the other in 
connection with this notice. The photo- 
graphs do not do justice to their originals. 
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Sorolla’s impressionism is intelligent and 
controled. 

It is logically addressed to the per- 
formanceof that whichthe impressionist’s 
technique may properly regard as its 
exclusive field — that truth out of the 
struggle to express which impressionism 
was born. And with this very properly 
goes supreme draughtsmanship. All this 
Sorolla’s work possesses. But whence 
this other element, not of any technique 
or school, this intensity of life? Is it the 
warm Spanish blood, the southern tem- 
perament so different from our northern 
reserve? Is it strength or weakness? — 
a more powerful grip of life or a less 
powerful grip of steadying spiritual 
ideais? In part this intensity is attri- 
butable to the swiftness with which the 
flee‘ing impression must be caught and 
held; but the rest —is it the Sorolla 
personality or a sign of the times? 

Joaquin Sorolla y Bastida is still a 
young man. He was born of Spanish 
peasant parents, February 27, 1863, and 
the story of his early struggles and ulti- 
mate success is very appealing.’ Boston, 
and the people of New England also, 


were keenly interested in the exhibition, 
because of the painter’s nationality, and 
the opportunity afforded to learn thus 
much of the Spanish art of to-day. 














AN IMPORTANT HISTORICAL ESSAY 


It is one thing to collect magazine 
miscellany into a volume and call it a 
book and quite another thing to write 
a book and first publish it as a serial in 
a magazine. A serialized book isapt to 
make rather lugubrious magazine mate- 
rial; a collocation of magazine miscellany 
is almost certain to make a very lugubri- 
ous volume. 

Mr. H. Addington Bruce in his latest 
book, ‘‘The Romance of American ex- 
pansion,” has escaped from this dilemma 
by a much less traveled route than either 
of the above. Mr. Bruce divides his 
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material into eight separately framed 
pictures with one heroic figure as the 
center of each canvas; each new inclu- 
sion of American Sovereignty is treated 
as a group of facts surrounding some 
dominant personality: the opening of 
the West with Daniel Boone as star 
actor; the Louisiana Purchase, Thomas 
Jefferson in the leading role; the acqui- 
sition of Florida, starred by Andrew 
Jackson; the annexation of Texas by 
Sam Houston; the occupation of Oregon, 
by Thomas Hart Benton; the Alaska 
cession by William Henry Seward; the 
conquest of California, by John Charles 
Fremont; the acquirement of our island 
holdings, by William McKinley. Valuable 
and attractive portrait illustrations still 
further emphasize these picturesque fig- 
ures. An index renders the information 
contained in the book available for ready 
reference, and a chapter on “hints tor 
further reading’ supplies a carefully 
abridged bibliography for thoughtful 
inquirers. ‘The articles appeared serially 
in the Outlook and the book is brought 
out by Moffat, Yard & Co. in a dignified 
library volume of some two hundred and 
fifty pages. Let us quote one of the 
author’s terse summaries. Of McKinley 
he says, ‘‘ He inspired in the multitude 
none of the enthusiasm that had been 
felt for Jackson, Clay, and other national 
idols. But it would be hard to name 
another American in whom the people 
at large felt such abiding confidence. 
Men trusted in him because of his patent 
devotion to the highest ideals— ideals of 
Christian living, of domestic virtue, of 
public rectitude — and because of his 
obvious and phenomenal insight into the 
desires and needs of the nation.” 

From the mass of possible material Mr. 
Bruce has selected the elements of his 
narrative with excellent judgment, and 
the resulting pictures are unified in 
perspective, lighting, and detail, enabling 
us to read without effort and understand- 
ingly. This is no small achievement. 
He holds our interest and we turn from his 
pages with clear ideas of the subject that 
he has been treating. ~d 

Within its self-appointed limitations 
the book is admirable—an agreeable 
refreshment of our memory of American 
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history with no small additions to our 
knowledge of important epochs. Mr. 


Bruce hasadded something tothat slowest 
of all accretions, the sum of good reading. 


SOMETHING NEW IN NATURE BOOKS 
We extend a hearty welcome to a 
clever piece of book-making, ‘‘ In Ameri- 
can Fields and Forests,” by Houghton, 
Mifflin Company, with illustrations from 
photographs by Herbert W. Gleason. 
The preface describes the book succinctly. 
“‘ This book is a collection of representa- 
tive sketches by six of the most eminent 
American writers on nature. It has been 
compiled with a view to giving the 
greatest possible variety in subject, treat- 
ment, and locality, as well as in the point 
of view.” This is one of the books that 
you will wish to leave on the reading 
table of your summer home. Its daily 
perusal will keep you in tune with the 
outdoor world — that great republic in 
which we are but just beginning to learn 
our fellow-citizenship with lichens, wake- 
robins, salamanders, and rodents. 

The six writers represented are Henry 
D. Thoreau, John Burroughs, John Muir, 
Bradford Torrey, Dallas Lore Sharp, 
and Olive Thorne Miller, and the quota- 
tions are from eleven volumes — making 
it about a ten per cent dilution. The book 
is artistically printed and embellished 
with seven photogravure illustrations. 

This is one of the first formal recogni- 
tions of ‘‘ nature” writing as a modern 
literary movement, although it avoids 
the appearance of so academic an inten- 
tion by the omission of anything like an 
essay on the movement itself, critical 
estimates or biographical notices of the 
writers represented. Probably the aver- 
age reader will be pleased with the fact of 
these omissions, although we believe that 
the inclusion of such elements would have 
enhanced the value of the book. But 
why speak of possible inclusions when 
such a book is only possible at all on the 
basis of its omissions? 


VERMONT IN HISTORICAL FICTION 


A special Vermont edition of Theodora 
Peck’s romance of old Bennington, Hester 
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of the Grants, has been brought out by 
Hobart J. Shanley & Co., of Burlington, 
Twenty-four full-page illustrations em. 
bellish this attractive volume, making it 
one of the most handsomely gotten out 
volumes of the season. 

These illustrations depict the historic 
shrines of that section of the Green 
Mountain State. They are not only in- 
trinsically interesting, but lend an addi- 
tional touch of realism to the love and 
war romance of the days of the revolu- 
tion with which the most youthfu! and 
one of the most promising of our writers 
of fiction was but recently introduced to 
the reading public. 

All of the elements of good fiction are 
present in Miss Peck’s work, differentia- 
tion of characters, dramatic situations, 
and that ‘‘ plot ” or elaboration anc con- 
tinuity of narrative that gives the sense 
of action, of moving life. One who can 
do these essential things so well will be 
able to achieve mastery of those ‘esser 
matters of technique in which the book 
is less perfect —in that impression of 
realism, for example, which can only 
come from long study and minute obser- 
vation. But Miss Peck is a very young 
writer. The world in which she lives is 
a very beautiful one. She will be led 
more and more deeply into it and be able 
to tell us something more about it than 
that ‘ At the summit of the hill a little 
spring, bubbling from a cleft rock by the 
roadside, made a tempting silvery basin 
in the hollow of a log,” or that “‘ His fig- 
ure was tall and strongly knit.” ‘hat 
same spring will murmur a more cosmic 
music and that hollow log send forth the 
mossy odors of a vaster antiquity, while 
that figure, tall and strongly knit, will 
have tricks and turns of its own, some of 
which it has brought with it from baby- 
hood, and some of which it has acquired 
in its conflicts with the world. 

If Miss Peck does not develop the power 
to bring this deeper, more significant 
world before us, we shall be greatly sur- 
prised. Her succeeding volumes are to 
be watched for, and, in the ‘‘ Hester of 
the Grants’’ is to be read with much 
more than a passing interest. 
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‘When the Hon. Theodore Roosevelt set about the selection of his personal equipment for his African 
expedition it developed that our 456 page catalog was the final authority on what he should take with him, 
because we were assisted in the preparation of this volume by the big Nimrods who have repeatedly jour- 


neyed and hunted over just the spots which he will visit. 


We furnished Mr. Roosevelt with his complete 


personal equipment because we carry and our catalog shows exactly the best thing for the purpose, each 
purpose, every purpose, and because these things could not be secured or even found about elsewhere. 


Are you an QOut-of-Door Man? A Hunter, a Fisher- 
man, a Motorist, a Camper, a Canoeist? if so you 
need our 456-page volume and NOTHING on take its 
place. The acknowledged leaders of YOUR chosen 
sport have contributed their personal ex aes to its 
pages. It is an expensive book, a large book—its 
pages nearly as large as this advertisement. It is full 
from cover to cover of just the sort of information 
YOU want, but have never been able to get—and which 
you CAN'T get elsewhere. No matter which of the 
sports you follow—our book places before you the per- 
sonal experiences of the leaders of that sport which 
shows yeu where to go, what to take—what to wear— 
and what to avoid, what not to take—what not to do. 


We are just a big clearing-house of intimate and ex- 
elusive information for Sportsmen. The big explorers, 
hunters, fishermen, — of t ctrange 
friends, Ba we rant 3 you to 4 thee y 
change information with us, an at is w 
VALUABLE and why our catal ne NuchsSARY 
to YOU. It gives you what you W. and what you 
can’t get elsewhere, 


ABERCROMBIE & FITCH C0O., 
EZRA H. FITCH, President 
57 Reade Street, NEW YORK 


For instance, the Tanalite tent 1 we furnished 
Mr. Roosevelt can be pitched in a swamp with water 
inches deep around its sides at never a drop get 
through its floor or over its door sill. It is water- 
proof and windproof—yet cool—the GNLY tent which 
SAFEGUARDS health in jungle country. 


Hundreds of pages of this volume are filled with exclusive ac- 
cessories like this—specialties you NEED for your chosea sport, 
but don’t know you need because you CAN’T find out about them 
elsewhere—specialties which wiil double the fun you'll have next 
time—safeguard you against accident, make you t as comfort- 
able —make possible sport which you COULDN'T have without 
them. You will treasure our catalog as long as you live. It is 
costly to us and very very valuableto you and we want you to 
have it FREE and to have it NOW. Cut out the coupon today 
and mail to us. It will bring you thousands of dollars worth of 
enjoyment value. 


CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY N.E. 6 
Please send your Free Catalog, expressage prepaid, to 


Seer ee eeeeeeesereeeeeeeeeeee 


St., NEW YORK 





We guarantee our readers against fraudulent advertising 
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e 
The Line 

a f 
is Complete 
From the heaviest pattem 
for sportsmen to the light, 
dainty revolver for ladies— 
you will find the one jut 
suited to your purpose — 
whether for pleasure or pro: 

tection, 

Behind every H & R 
Revolver is over 36 years 
manufacturing experience — 
our complete line. We your guarantee of dependa- 
want you to have it— bility, safety and accuracy. 
write for it. \ Rather than accept sub- 
TRADE is stitutes, order from us direct. 

k for our name on barrel 


HAP? INGTON SRICHARDSONARMS C0. I and the little target trade. 
« 696 Park Ave Worcester Mass. mark on the handle. 





Our new and beau- | 
tiful catalog shows 











SPEND YOUR VACATION rwecve avs’ “Cruise 


OFFERED BY TH 


TO HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA AND ST. JOHN’S, 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


. a * 








New Steamer ‘‘FLORIZEL” and Popular Steamer “ 


(Rquipped with Marconi Wireless, Submarine Bell and SeaicaZ 
Charming daylight sail through Long Island, Vineyard and Nantuckeisee fas. Fine view of 
picturesque Nova Scotia and the bold, rugged Newfoundland coast. Abundance of fishing and shooting 
in season. ‘The cost, which includes berth and meals, is moderate. Passengers have the!privilege of living on 
board in both ports without extra charge, thereby saving hotel expenses. 


SAILING FROM NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AT 11 A.M. 


During the Summer and Autumn. Illustrated booklet (Two) mailed on application. 


BOWRING & GO. - 17 State Street, Newr.’ ~k 
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IVER JOHNSON 
*SAFETY AUTOMATIC r 
REVOLVER | 











> We point to the difference between the posi- 

tively and absolutely safe Iver Johnson Safety 

Automatic Revolver and the imitation near-safe- 

ties. They have some device added fo them to make 

them near-safe, The safety feature of the Iver Johnson Safety 

is the firing mechanism itself—not some spring or button device to pull or press, 
That is why you can, in perfect safety—so# near-safety—kick it, cuff it, knock it, or 


HAMMER THE HAMMER 


“SHOTS,” our booklet, tells all about it in a plain, simple way, so you 
can’t go astray on the SAFE revolver question. Send for t-FREE, 


Iver Johnson Safety Hammer Revolver 


! ickeled, libre rim-fire or 32 calibre center-fire, (Extra length barrel or blued 
i ae ry calihwe conten-dve, 3%4-inch barre:, - - + $6 finish at slight extra cost) 


Iver Johnson Safety Hammerless Revolver 


Zi i i ter-fire, 3-inch barrel, or 38 (Extra length barrel or blued 
a ate en. ad fee eo) 


Sold by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers everywhere, or sent prepaid on receipt of 
price if dea.er will not supply. Look for the owl’s head on grip and our name on barrel. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS, 259 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York : 99 Chambers Street, San Francisco: Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St. 
Hamburg, Germany: Pickhuben 4. ' 


Iver Johnson Single Barre! Shotguns and Truss Bridge Bicycies 








2,000,000 Acres of 
Fish and Game Preserve 


A woodland paradise for the 
fisherman and camper, 2,000 feet 
above sea level. 


Algonquin 
National Park 
of Ontario 


Speckled trout, salmon trout and 
black bass abound in the 1,200 
lakes and rivers of this vast ter- 
ritory—you get the best shooting 
in America during the season. 
Camp out and “rough” it; or, if 
you prefer, good hotel accom- 
modations make it an ideal sum- 
mering place for tourists. A 
beautifully illustrated publica- 
tion which gives careful descrip- 
tion, maps, etc., sent free on 
application to 
~ G. W. VAUX, 917 Mercha 
& Trust Bidg., Chic: 
F. P. DWYER, 290 Broadway, 

E.H. BOYNTON, 360Washington St. Boston 
W. ROBINSON, 506 Park Bldg., Pittsburg 
W. E. DAVIS, Pass. Traffic Manager 
MONTREAL 


G. T. BELL, Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Agt. 
MONTREAL 
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NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 


(CULM OLO!, 


THE NEW PUMP GU ye 


HE_Remington Pump is 3 steps ahead. 1. Hammerless. 
2. Solid Breech. 3. Bottom ejection of shells. No 
other pump gun on the market has even one of these in- 
dispensable improvements. But you may prefer the Reming- 
ton Autoloading Gun which loads itself. And the Remington 
Autoloading Rifle with 5 ton-blows should be your big game 
rifle. Each of the trio embodies the Remington Solid Breech 
Hammerless Idea. Get in the lead—get a Remington. 
Write for booklet X entitled “* Remington Bsperiences. a 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, 


Agency, 313 Broapway, New Yorx. ILION, N. Y. 


ie |= 


or more 


Size 

54 x 8 

(6 to 8 

times 

size of 

this 2 
“Boats at{Low Tide.”) Send 25 cents for 25 art s: bjects 


or 25 Madi onnas. Catalogue of 1000 miniature illustrations 
two pictures and a colored Bird picture for 3 two-cent stamps 


hg OM Bs "q\ 7), | THE PERRY PICTURES CO. - 1- Bex 117, Malder Moss 


DUR 
Shetland Punics 


Beautiful Illus:rations ani Price 
List on application, Complete 
outfits. Illustrated Book on 
Breeding, Care, and Training, 
25 cents, 


BELLE MEADE FARM 


BEDFORD, MASS, 


Tricycles for Cripples | 


Chane for 
Invalids 


Hoisting Lift-Van on Board Steamship | sent onrequest. write forit to-day 
WORTHINGTON CO., 212 Cedar Street, Elyria, Ohio 


In writing advertisers please mention New ENGLAND MAGAZINE 
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To those who respond to the throbbing of red blood in their veins — those 
of both sexes who delight to fish and hunt and may truly be called “‘ sportsmen,” 


GREETING:— 


One by one the northern waters, famous for gamey fish, have been shaking 
off their fetters of ice,and long before the New England comes to you again, 
they will ALL be clear. WHEN and WHERE are you going fishing ? 

I have cast flies into many excellent lakes, ponds, and streams — I'll tell 
you where if you ask, but BY ALL MEANS PLAN TO GO EARLY — 
JUST AS SOON AFTER THE ICE GOES OUT AS YOU POSSIBLY 
CAN. Trout, salmon, and togue are hungry when the water is cold and the 

fish are full of FIGHT. 

DO NOT WAIT until the summer’s RUSH is on; CAMPS and 
HOTELS are CROWDED and the fish are away down deep beyond reach of 
your lures. If you do, you will have POOR SUCCESS and will probably 
declare, “‘There are no fish here, all men who so aver are prevaricators.” 
There IS very fine fishing, but you must GET TO IT IN SEASON. 

You CAN take your vacation in MAY OR JUNE, OF COURSE YOU 
CAN IF YOU TRY. DOIT and receive an abundant reward in any of the 
places I can recommend. Here are SOME of them. 


Yours very truly, 


CHARLES EVERETT BEANE, 
New England Magazine, Boston, Mass. EDITOR. 








Going on te 


Stop at Portland and Ts WEST END HOTEL UNION STATION 


Break up railroad p semper and rest over night. Near enough to depot so you on can have a fine meal. Best of service 
Our porter meets all trains All interesting points in Casco Bay withiu easy reach 


Rates (American plan) $2.56 to $4.50 per day. 
W. M. CASTWER, Prop., Opp. Union Station, PORTLAND, ME. Vegetables and supplies from eur own farm 
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KING and BARTLETT LAKES 


DEEP IN THE 


MAINE WILDS 


There’s nio Better Fishing Out of ‘Doors 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 


TROUT, SALMON, and TOGUE; GALC 


RUFFED GROUSE and OTHER 8Mé 
GAME IS ABUNDANT IN SEAS 
BEAR 


DEER, MOOSE, and 


EXCELLENT SPRING WAT 
AN IDEAL PLACE for a FAMILY OUTIN 
2037 FEET ABOVE SEA LEV: 
WHERE PINE-LADEN BREEZES BLOW 


NO HAY FEVER 


EVERYTHING UP TO DATE 


“‘Get a Big One Just After the Ice Leaves.’’ That's the Time 


TO EARLY FISHERMEN 


Reached via Rail and Stage to Eustis, Buckboard to Camp 
For Terms, Booklet, Eic., address 


HARRYiM. PIERCE 








King and Bartlett Lakes SPENCER,"Me. 





COME TO 


Hotel [Blanchard 


STRATTON, MAINE 


Located at the foot of Mt. Bigelow, an up-to-date house, 
new last year ; equipped with electric lights, baths, and 
everything for the convenience of guests. Excellent iivery 





attached, and drivers who know the country. 

Within easy reach of the finest early brook fishing in 
Maine. Parties will be met at Bigelow, or Green's 
Farm, by team or automobile. For terms address 


E. H. GROSE 


Hotel Blanchard . Stratton, Maine 
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Snow will soon be gone and the brooks open. Come to 


GREEN’S FARM AND COTTAGES 
At the terminus of the Eustis branch, Phillips and Rangeley R. BR. 
An ideal location for a summer's outing. Excellent pond and 
brook fishing near by. - or automobile to Eustis, flagstaff, and 
buckboards to all parts of the Dead River Country. All table sup - 
plies from our own gardens. Address 


ALBION SAVAGE, . . Stratton, Maine 





A Diamond in Emerald Setting 


Spring Lake C 

invite you to the grandest outing of your life, deep 
in the Maine woods, close beside a beautiful 
spring-fed, evergreen-bordered lake that teems 
with trout, salmonandtogue. If youcome early, 
you will be rewarded with gamey fish galore. 
We have everything to make you contentei and 
happy. Table, beds, location in log cabins, 
boats, guides—no lack. . ... 

Rail to Farmington and Bigelow; team to 


Stratton, then via road and trail to Spring 
Lake. Address for booklet 


JOHN B. CARVILLE, FLAGSTAFF, Me. 
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Come early for best fishing. We have what you want at the 


Crow’s Nest and Private Lodges on Moosehead Lake 


Located on Sandy Bay, conceded to offer some of the finest fishing in 
Northern Maine. Quiet, homelike, restful, every comfort. Foot of 
Burnt Jacket Mountain in the woods. Our own launch meets you 
at Greenville Junction, and it’s a half-hour to the Crow's Nest. 
Address FRED D. BIGNEY, Greenville, Maine 





The Famous 


West Outlet Camps 


on Moosehead 
West OvutLet :+ Maine 


The largest and most~up to date camps 
in Maine. Made ofround logs. Private 
and public baths. 


‘For Booklet and Camp Accommodations address ' 


T. WILLIAM GILBERT, Mer, 
WEST OUTLET, MAINE 
GILBERT & COMBS, Proprietors 


In the famous fishing, hunting and recreation region of Moosehead Lake 


Lily 


erat. er 7 a _ 
Sportsmen for Roach River stop here goi d coming. 
“A delightful family hotel. Near the ae “Thorough, 
fare” fly fishing waters—the best early watersin Moosehead 
Address for Booklet 


F. L. GIPSON, Proprietor, LILY BAY, ME. 





You have heard of the famous ‘‘ thorough- 
. fare’’ at Moosehead Lake— 


~~, ’ ~ ‘ie —_ 
° +222 [ees 


itis rightin front of these camps, and these fish were 
taken on the fly from those waters in one 
forenoon by guests from 


GREENLEAF’S - CAMPS 
at SUGAR ISLAND, Me. 


There are a lot more waiting for you, as soon as the ice 
goes out, after the middle of May. Come early—that’s 
the word to you if you desire the best sport of the 
season. Later on, the fish are here, but are harder to 
get. Tellus what you want—we have it for you, and 
the best of everything. Address|for jurther information. 


E. A. GREENLEAF, Proprietor 

















i SUGAR ISLAND, MOOSEHEAD LAKE, MAINE, 





The Rangeley Lakes 


and 


Dead River Regions 
MAINE 


Early spring fishing for trout’and salmon. 


Numerous camps and hotels offer ex- 
ceptional “advantages for comfortable 
sojourns in this territory. 


For descriptive guide book on these vast 
regions’address with stamp. 


GENERAL PASSENGER DEPARTMENT 


Sandy River and 
Rangeley Lakes Railroad 


“‘The Scenic Route’ 


Phillips, Maine 





























Mcoselookmeguntic Horse 


At the gateway to Maine’s outing paradise. 


and 14 LOG CABINS 


On the shore of Mooselookmeguntic Lake at Hainc 
ing, this house fronts the finest early trout and salmon 
in the Rangeleys. Record catches are the rule here imm 
after the ice goes out, and all through June and <7 Ji 

Life is at its best--a hotel where delightful people s 
you ora retired cabin all by yourself with your party. 
ar gee) all the time. - L Page, the famous cater: 
U.S. Senate cafe, has sole charge of the culinary depart: 

From the wharf atthe door steamers run often to a 
of the Bi e, Molechunkamunk, Welokenn« 
Umbagog, Colebrook and the famous White Mt. Tri, 
guides--all you require. For booklet address, 


FRED B. BURNS, Prop. 
HAINES LANDING, - - ° 
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COME EARLY AND FISH AT 


Billy Soule’s 
Pleasant Island Camps 


Best fishing right after the ice leaves—the 
middle of May. Biggest trout ever taken on 


the fly was caught here. Everything here to 
make you happy. Write for booklet to 


Billy Soule, Oquossoc, Me. 


Our own steamer meets you 





Fly Fishing Throughout the 
Open Season at 


KENNEBAGO 


and best of accommodations 
in the Hotel and Camps of the 


Kennebago Hotel Co. 


at the head of the most beautiful lake in Maine. 
Trout and salmon come readily to the fly as 
soon as. the ice leaves. 


Reached via: Rail to Rangeley, then 
Buckbogrd Ten Miles through the 
Woods to Kennebago 


For Booklet and Terms address 
KENNEBAGO HOTEE CO., Rangeley, Me. 


Come'.early for! dest fishing ; 





MINCO SPRING HOTEL 


Located onthe North Shore of Rangeley Lake and reached 
via road or steamboat from Rangeley village or steamboat 


COT TACES and CAM PS a sn South Rangeley. Directly opposite isthe best early fishing in the 


ake whose waters are famous for big trout aud salmon. Special 


irducements to early fishermen. Finest cottage in Northern Maine. 


A. & PERHAM, Prop., ° 
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Write for illustrated booklet. 
Rangeley, Maine. 
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For years connected with the taxidermist establishment ot Walter D. Hinds, of 


Portland. Maine, as expert in the mounting of fish and birds and artistic panel work, 


Mr. HERBERT i. WHELOz 


will be pleased to welcoms his friends in nis own bungalow at Haines landing, Maine, the coming seasou. fhor- 

oughly upto the minute in all its appointments, the new store will be stocked with fine new goods of interest to 

sportsmen aud lovers of art. Especial ottention given to all branches of taxidermy and satisfaction guaranteed. 
«Your patronage solicited 





Hook Point Camps 


MATTAWAMKEG LAKE 


Island Falls . . . Maine 


In the heart of the cool north woods. 
Easy to reach. One hour and a half 
from the railroad station and you are at 
the camps, after a delightful ride of 
four miles on a comfortable motor boat 





Well up in the 
Green Mountains of Vermont 


* — a 
Cold Spring Camps 
A villlage of cottages and tents where you will find unexcelled accommo- 
dations, sanitary plumbing, excellent cuisine and plenty of) 
TROUT FISHING 


The gamiest fish in New England, brook, lake, and golden trout, and 
salmon, running from the little fellows to fifteen pounds weight 


The Famous GOLD MINERAL SPRING 


is a sure cure for rheumatism, gout, and all stomach troubles. 
Elevation of camps 1800 feet. 


are unknown here. 


G. M. QUIMBY, Ciispring camps 


Going to 
Moosehead Pr 


If so, you should know that you can 
secure at Greenville, the gateway to 
the Great Woods north of Moose- 
head Lake, everything needed for 
camping and hunting, and at prices 
as low or lower than at home. Send 
for list of camping goods with map 
on reverse side — It is free. Will 
engage for you competent guides 
and have goods packed ready for 


shipment on your arrival 














Asthma and hay fever 
Address for booklet 


Averill, Vermont 


BY THE SIDE OF THE RAILROAD 
BUT IN THE MAINE WILDERNESS 


Hough's Reddington Pond Camps 


where early fly fishing is at its best and one of 
the few places where it holds good all the 
season. . . ° ° : ‘ ‘ : ° 
Comfortable cabins, cottages, and everything 
to make you happy. ° ° ‘ ° . ° 
Leave Boston in the morning and fish that 
evening. . . ° : : . : eee 
Leave the camps at evening and be in your 
office for early business next morning. . . 
Come early—special inducements to May and 
June fishermen. Address for booklet 


J. FREDERICK HOUGH 
Prop. Reddington Pond Camps 


RANGELEY MAINE 


FISHERMEN 


FISHING TACKLE and SPORTSMEN'S CLOTHING 


in Northern Maine 





Live Bait, Boats and Canoes 
For Sale or To Let 


CALL AND SEE US 


D. T. SANDERS & SON Moosehead Clothing Co., ™\st.veit 


ESTABLISHED 1857 
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GREENVILLE JUNCTION, Ie. 
Opposite B.1& A. Station 























W. A, ALLEN CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


BUILDING TRIMMINGS 
WOOD MANTLES and STAIR WORK 


TILING“orZALL KINDS 


Brackets, Mouldings, Spiral Rope Balusters,[Posts, Rails, Piazza 
Coluinns, etc. House and Church Finish. Hand Carving and 
Papier Mache. Store Fixtures and Showcases a specialty. 
MILL anp OFFICE? 


Foot of PREBLE ST. [=] PORTLAND, Me. 


_ is SPORTSMEN! 


RE you aware that we have 
one of the best stocks of Genera! 
Merchandise in Maine, and can supply 
you with everything you need 
in the way of a camp out- 
fit?. Send for our complete list of 
Camp Supplies, make up your order, 
send it to us, and we will have the good: 
carefully packed and ready at the tim 
and place desired, thus saving you trouble 
and annoyance. We guarantee to give 














If you are, send us your order for camp supplies and have 


that troublesome feature off your mind. e goods will 
be ready on your arrival, or will be shipped as you direct. 
We have one of the largest stocks of general merchandise 





in the state of Maine and claim to have everything neces- 
sary to your comfort. When in camp, send your orders 
by afternoon boat and the goods will be shipped promptly 
the next morning. 

We are confident that we can please you with 
quality of goods, prices and service. Send us a tral 
order and be convinced. On request, we will send you 
one of our printed lists of camp supplies which will aid 
you in making up your order. 

FOLSOM-PRENTISS COMPANY 
GREENVILLE MoosEHEAD LAKE :: MAINE 





ESTABLISHED 1800 





Moosehead Lake, 


We have several Cottage Lots on the shore of Lake Onawa for sale 


you promptservice andthe best of goods 
Reliable Guides engaged whe: 
desired. Long distance telephone con- 
nection. 


G. W. BROWN & SON, 
GREENVILLE, 


FISHING TACKLE for ALL WATERS{ ~ 
Intelligent outfitting by those experienc. d‘in 


the art. Selections from best makers. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The “High Grade” Rod—The “Bray” Fh 


Book—The “‘D.S. & Co.” Troll 


CUTLERY PHOTO SUPPLIES 
~ Lawn Tennis 


374 * - -aington St. 
" CATALOG 











_ og’ Furnishings! 


Dame, Stoddard & Co. 


‘Opposite” Sromfie'+ 


ia 


Maine 

















OLD ORCHARD 








SPEND YOUR VACATION AT 


Old Orchard Beach, Maine 


THE GRANDEST BEACH IN THE WORLD 











Excellent Hotels, Cosey Cottages «+ 


Surf Bathing, Pine Forests, High-class Amusements 





Write Secretary 


OLD ORCHARD BOARD OF TRADE 


For information 


jgwin THE ALKAZAR 
| LAKE (Palace Hotel) 
HOUSE European Plan 





Restaurant a la carte 
> beautifully situated on a high elevation overlooking RAILROAD SQUARE, 
the Twin Lakes Also a fine view of the White Moun- ~ 
tains. Boating, bathing and fishing are the chief features. OLD ORC HARD, = 6 ae MAINE 
Sanitary conditions perfect. Beautiful spring water 
supplies the buildings. Six miles from railroad station. 


Carriage meets all guests. Rates per week, $7 to $14. asbaied 
Address for booklet, Charles K. Hunt, Convene, Me. J. I. Mackey, Prop. 





“Where surf sings a lullaby” 


Che Hotel Vesper 


Built in 1908, thoroughly modern in all 
its appointments. 

On the sea wall n the new State Park sys- 
tem, only a few minutes’ walk from the 
Boston & Maine R.R. Station. Rooms 
light and spacious, cuisine of the best. 
Accommodations for 140 guests. Early 
applications desirable. Address, 


C. H. CAMPBELL, Prop., 


OLD ORCHARD oe MAINE 
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Experts in Outing Realties 


TOURISTS and VACATIONISTS 


Where%do you intend spending your Summer 
We have o ver 6000 properties listed (OLD ORCHARD 
BEACH A SPECIALTY) covering all New England. 
Estates, $5,000 to $50,000; Modern Residences, $500 to 
$2,000 season; Furnished’ Cottages, $35 to $300 season, 
or bet Sale, $100 to $2,500; Ocean Front Lots, $250 to 
$35,000; Farms, all sizes ‘and Prices; Timber Tracts, 
100,000 to $150,000,000 feet saw timber, latter No. 169N 
1,260. No. 168N: 500 acre Farm and Buildings, 
om ‘Bears and Wolves from Kitchen, $5,000. Mention 
what you want from *‘ A to Z"”—we have it. 


F.A. SIDELINCER & COMPANY 


REAL EsTATB REGISTRY 
y “SEVEN-SHORES BY MOONLIGHT” 
OLD ORCHARD BEACH, MAINE Size 12 x 16 for framing, prepaid, 10 cents." 


OLD ORCHARD INFORMATION BUREAU 


POST OFFICE BOX 196 F, OLD ORCHARD BEACH, MAINE 


Impartial information for the hurdreds of thousands who have visited, and as many others who should visit 

“ Greater’? Old Orchard, the Most Famous Seashore Summer Resort on the New England coas ’ 

Early arrangements for hote’ accommodations antag tong attended to for those atadistance. Booklets, eic., free 
A return stamped enve lope from enquirers will be appreciated 








Vacation Pointers About Ye Suri House As a health resort |Old ‘Orchard cannot be excelled. "Malaria, r 
t ay operate and nervous troubles cmeneess upon — arrival of tl! 
yrs Irom pine trees inland, and the breeze from the ocean, with sea baths in the surf,and ‘he many 
Old Orchard Beach, Maine reper tral wales. drives and sails will make you eat and sleep like a child of nature. Our oc vathing 
beach is like a smooth floor,12 miles long, finest inthe world, pure and clean, no undertow. Once a guest at this house and resor: and you 
will never forget its many charms ay " 
oices of strange sea breezes caught 
We solicit Half tangled in the pine trees tall, Address 


With ocean's tenderest music fraught, 
your patronage Serenely rise and sweetly fall.’ 


WM. E. DOBBINS, Proprietor Ye Surf House __ OLD ORCHARD, MAINE 


B A Y V LE Ww H oO U S E At the educational centre of Old Orchard Beuch 4 
Located directly on the ° 
7] sa Batre aes om | The Granite State House 


of beach. Surrounded by : 
a large grove of pine trees. is delightfully located in the midst of a village 
Extensive and well-kept of cottages at Ocean Park, the summer hon 
lawns. Excellent fishing, Chatauqua and other interesting associati 
boating and bathing — no But a short distance from the beach 
ere. Sanitary con- easily reached via road or rail from Old Orch 
teen tla i oe this place is ideal for the rest seeker. 
ri ‘mod uisine o Let us know your desires—we feel ce 
exceptionally high order, 
All trains on Orchard we have what you want. Address for boc 
; Beach R.R. “1 at the Bay and terms 
View House. Houseopens Junel. Rates $12 to$21 per 
week. House ecmanar i 200 guests. Address for ESTES & KENDRIE, Proprietors, 
booklet, - A. MONROE, 
. OCEAN PARK, - . . MAINE 
Mrs. u. A, GOOGINS Bay View, Me. 


STAR SAFE ry RA 


Reputation from accomplished facts and not promises nas 
carried the Star Safety Razor through thirty successful years. The 
expense of large advertising space prohibits 
going into detail in regard to the Star Safety 
Razor. You get value in this article, and are 
not paying for the advertisement. Men who 
have used this Razor for many years, and who have 
also tried numerous thin blade Safety Razors state 
that there is but one Safety Razor that 
gives entire satisfaction—and that is the 
**Star.’’ We wish to send you a catalogue 
which tells the good points aene Razor, as 
compared with all others. They sre sold by 
dealers all over the world in sets from $1. 
up to $35. Kample Bros., 29 Reade St. NY. 



























































SEBAGO 








Pee 


are on the northern slope of Douglas Mountain,’ 1000 ft. above sea level, with Brown, Hancock and 

DO IGLAS INN Sand Lakes, and fourteen other ploturesque bodies in close view. Open fireplaces, modern plumbing 
~ and the best of everything. Water from mountain springs. First-class livery in connection. Excel- 
AND OTTAGES lent drives all about. Lovely walks in all directions. Everything here that heart can desire. Tennis court, 
eroguc unds, ete. Booklet and rates upon application to E. S. DOUGLAS, DOUGLAS HILL, ME. 





THERE 5 NO BETTER FISHING YORKE'S CAMPS 
AN. WHERE THAN AT 

located on Loon Lake 
but a short ride from 
Rangeley village. Com- 
fortable log cabins, 
fitted with every con- 
venience including 
private baths, open 
fires, etc., and a table 
second to none in the 
northern Maine coun- 
try, spell satisfaction | 
for our guests. Come | 
yA bao as BOOD as 
the ice leaves and you 
will beamply rewarded 
with some grand sport. | 
Salmon and trout 
galoreand fullof fight. | 

Addr or booklet, | F. H. 

. H. Hopkins, Proprietor, SEBAGO LAKE, ME. 
LEWIS YORKE, Proprietor YORKE'S CAMPS 


RANGELEY, MAINE $2 per day up. $8 to $12 a week 


FOR RENT j 


New, Furnished Two Story 
and Balcony 


“Camp Hazlewood”’ 


on shores of Sebago Lake, in pine and birch woods, opposite 

Dingeley Islands. Best salmon fishing ground on the lake. 

Verandah around house. Enormous living room, with large stone fireplace, double bedroom downstairs, six double 
beds al ove. Carpeted throughout, equipped with bed and table linen, modern appointed kitchen, house completely 
furnished. Decorated with valuable curios and mounted specimens. Boats, cut wood, ice, four-horse stable, garden 
truck: and outbuildings go with camp. Steamboat landing before door. Will rent for 3 or 6 months to right party. 


Address N. B. LANE, Owner, SOUTH CASCO, Sebago Lake, Maine 
i” ‘40 MINUTES FROM PORTLAND 


The Chadbourne 


Sebago Lake, Me. 
R. F. D. No. 2 


Most accessible and best appointed hotel on Sebago Lake 
front. White birch and pine primeval forests. Best 
salmon, bass, perch, and pickerel fishing. Good brook 
trout streams. Superb mountain views. Sandy beach, 
bathing, boating, driving and Tennis Courts.’ Unsurpassed 
cuisine. Fresh vegetables, eggs and milk from our own 
farm. Gas light and bath rooms. Telephone and Tele- 
graph service. Liverystable attached. Accommodations 
limited. References exchanged. 


Transients $2.00 and $2.50 a day, $12.00 
weekly and up. Coolest location on lake. 


Harry F. (Roberts, prop. Sebago Lake ca.r.0.vo.2 Me. 
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SEBAGO LAKE 











For Rent 


TWO HANDSOME SEBAGO 
LAKE CAMPS 


Owned by T. AVERY LAMB, New York 


Directly on lake front, commanding su- 
perb mountain, forest and lake views. 
Best salmon, bass, and white perch fish- 
ing grounds directly before these camps. 
Completely furnished, practically new, 
and in excellent condition. Supplies of 
country produce, eggs, butter, milk, and 
spring chickens can be obtained by using 
private telephone connecting with care- 
taker’s farmhouse. Cottages surrounded 
by pine and white birch groves occupy- 
ing elevated positions. 


TERMS, $125.00 EACH FOR THE SEASON 


Summer boarders accommodated in large farmhouse, new- 
fy remodeled and well furnished in charming location on 
lake front near cottages. Terms on application. Accom- 
modations are with private family and are limited. Address 


E, B. BLAKELY 
Registered Guide SO. CASCO, MAINE 





Encircled by a tumbled maze of hill 
verdure clad and alluringly beautifu 


Come to 


Dyke Mountain Farm 
where there’s an abundance of outing joys of 
which one never tires. Here life is ‘at it best, 
and accommodations are exactly to your ‘iking, 
in a country realizing the nature lover and : rtist’s 
dream. Here are numberless charmin» tree- 
bordered riveways. 

Perfect aif, perfect water, first-class cuisine, 
everything for your comfort, and there the dane- 
ing waters of Sebagd Lake, the home of the 
salmon. Send for our booklet and read our story, 
Address, G. L. DYKE, Prop., West Baldwin, Me, 





M t j Vi H Best mountain scenery and air. Cool, 
oun a I] ew ouse delightful in heat of summ« Ex- 
cellent cuisine. Comfortable outside, sunshine rooms. Super) (rives. 
Golfing, tennis. Heart of pine woods. Bathing, boating, and fish- 
ing. Salmon, black bass, pickerel fishing. Fresh vegetabl 

and egge from our own farm. $10 and $12 week. Transients 
portionately. 1 mile from Bridgeton. 50 miles from Portla: 
Mrs. H. D. MORRISON, Highland Lake, ‘Bridgeto 


daily. Maine 





Burnell 
S ummer 
House 
BRIDGTON, ME. 
Excursion Steam- 
boatlanding. Rates 
$1.75a day, $10 


Birch and pine trees to water’s edge. Sandy beach. 
Best salmon, perch, bass and pickerel fishing. House 
and furnishings new. Large wood fireplace, piano, 
swings, hammocks, Have own chickens, cows and garden. 
Best spring water. References exchanged. 


JOHN E. BURNELL, Proprietor 
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Overlooking island-studded Highland Lake 
where there's famous bass fishing 


THE LAKESIDE 


is the center of Bridgton attractions, but a half mile 
from the center village. Our guests can vary their 
program at will. 

Boating, Bathing, Motoring, Driving, Mountain 
Climbing. 

Grand country, excellent house, unexcelled cuisine, 
comfortable beds, all await you here. 

For booklet, terms, etc., address 


John Cobb & Son, we Tos se wes we 
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Vineyard Haven 


Sanitarium 





@ Peculiarly well fitted for con- 
valescent, chronic, nervous, medi- 
cal, and surgical cases—insane 
and contagious cases not desired. 


@ Location is fine with seaside 
and charming country. The late 
Prof. N. S. Shaler of Harvard 


University searched the whole 
coast, and finally decided upon The New Wesley 
this Island as the most desirable 


and healthful climate to be found in 
the country. Boston references if Oak Bluffs 


required. 





MARTHA’S VINEYARD 


For Terms, Address, 


SAML. T. DAVIS, M. D.,. 
Resident Physician 





RIGHT ON THE WATER 


HN. HINCKLEY 


BUILDING 
CONTRACTOR 











WM. G. MANTER, 


BUILDER OF SUMMER HOMES 
ON Pape VINETARD Plans and Estimates Furnished 
Address, VINEYARD HAVEN, 

MASS. 


Correspondence Solicited 
| Cement Construction a Specialty 





| 


Reference: 


Vineyard Haven 
Gin. GEO. W. ELDRIDGE, M ASSACHUSETTS 


°° B Re lias 
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The oldest and largest manufacturers of this implement. 
Made in over twenty styles for both domestic and foreign trade. 
Use only selected white ash and cherry timber from the hills of New England. 


DERBY & BALL, BELLOWS FALLS, Vermont 














Martha’s Vineyard 


Shore Land for Sale 


Two hundred acres, part beach 
land and part heavily wooded, 
with a frontage on Vineyard Sound 
nearly three quarters 4 amile. It 
forms a portion of the town of 
Vineyard Haven, which is an ex- 
clusive summer resort. For 
salubrity of climate Vineyard 
Haven cannot be excelled. Dail 
communications with New Yor 


and Boston. To be sold as a 
whole or in lots. Apply to 


HENRY WALKER 


83 Cornhill, Boston, Massachusetts 








Elastic 


Pulp Plaster] 


WHY 


It contains no lime, sand, or hair 
It will not disintegrate 
It makes a hard, solid, dense wall 
It is a non-conductor of heat or cold 
It is a non-conductor of electricity 
It is a non-conductor of sound 
It has perfect adhesive properties 
It spreads easily and dries quickly 
It weighs one half as much 
common mortar 


ae 
—_——— 








MANUFACTURED BY 
Bellows Falls Pulp Plaster Company 


BELLOWS FALLS, Vermont 











URNBR’S pericuen 
AVERN N. H. 


The Proprietor of Turner’s Tavern respectfully 
informs the public that he will open his house 
on June the tenth, where those who favor him 
with their custom shall experience every con- 
venience and attention which they can command. 
Automobilists look for the Old Tavern Sign, 
where [a Hot Lunch will be served to Auto- 
mobile or Driving Parties at any hour. 


Rates: $2 to $3 per day $10.50 to $20 per week 
GEO. H. TURNER, Prop. 








DO YOU CONTEMPLATE BUILDING 
: OR 
IMPROVING YOUR BUILDINGS? 


CALL UPON 


Old Orchard Lumber Company 


Building Materials of all kinds 
Contractors and Builders 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED UPON APPLICATION 


W. J. Merver, Mgr., Old Orchard, Me}, 





In writing advertisers please mention New ENGLAND MAGAziINB 
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Hive a Garage 
of your own 


With 2 garage of your own, your car is always at 
your cai! — ready the minute you need it. _There’s 
no telephoning, none of the irritating delays that are 
almost inevitable when you keep your car at a public 
garage. And it’s infinitely more convenient. than 
keeping your automobile in a hired garage — a stable, 
ashed, or something of the kind. 

Besides, when you have your own garage, you can 
keep your eye on the car — see that there’s no misuse 
—no “ joy-riding ’’— no waste of gasoline and tires 
that you don’t know about. 


Saves its Own Cost 


A Springfield Portable Garage solves the whole 
difficult It keeps your automobile close at hand— 
gives it ‘he same protection any other garage could. 
Yet its cost is slight when compared with the rent of 
ahired garage or the expense of storing your car at a 
public garage with its accumulating “‘ extras.’’ And 
itis far less than the cost of building as good a shelter. 

Indeed, in a year or less, your portable garage will 
save enough to more than pay for itself. 

But there’s another feature. When you go away 
in the summer, you can crate your portable garage 
and ship it off wherever you are going to spend the 
summer. And you're sure of a secure shelter for 
your car 


Weather:proof Good-looking 


Springfield Garages are the best you can buy. They 
are built on the same specifications that make our 
summer cottages famous. They are strong, service- 
able, weatherproof, symmetrical, and good- looking. 
They can be fitted with’ every desirable convenience— 
& pit in the floor, a tool-closet, a robe-rack, and a 
comfortable chauffeur’s room. 

We make a number of styles — can make any style 
you want, but all our garages conform to a general 
architectural type that will harmonize with any resi- 
dence. And we'll finish your portable garage on 
colors to accord with the general color scheme of its 
surround ings. 


Write for Our Catalogue 


If you'd like to have a garage of your own — if its 
convenicice appeals to you — write for our new 
catalog. It shows pictures of the various types we 

mild, gives prices, tells how our garages are bu ilt 
and fittei up. Write for this free book at once. 








SPRINGFIELD PORTABLE HOUSE COMPANY 


560 ALLEN STREET, SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 











Can You Beat That?” 


When the ice goes out and a 
thousand streams begin to stir 
sluggishly, it’s time for the whir 
of silk lines and 


FISHING DOWN 
IN MAINE 


It makes your fingers itch to 
clutch a stout rod and perch 
yourself on a rock or take to 
your canoe in the hundred pools 
at the Rangeley or Dead River 
Regions where you can fight 
fresh battles with] the finny 
scrappers below. 

This year the fishing in Maine 
is so good that only a paralytic 
could sit back and miss it. 


Send to-day for our new and latest book 


**DIRECTORY OF GUIDES”’ 


the most useful and authentic book 
ever published in the interests of the 
sportsman. ‘Two cents in postage 


Address ‘‘Drawer 100” 


% yaosenget Dept., North Station, Boston 


C. M. BURT, G.P.A. 


We guarantee our readers against fraudulent advertising 
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PIANOS 


The tone, touch and) magnifi- 
cent wearing qualities of the Vose 
Piano are only explained3by the exclusive 
patented features and the high-grade 
material and superb workman- 
ship that enter into'their construction. The 
Vose is an ideal piano for the home. 
Over 60,000 sold. Delivered in the United 
States free of charge. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Liberal allowance for 
old pianos and time payments accepted. 


FREE —If you are interested in pianos, let 
us send you’ our beautifully illustrated cata- 
log, that gives full information. 


VOSE & SONS{PIANO CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


—, 








Money Doubles 


when invested at 5% and 
compounded semi-annua!!ly 
n 14 years and 13 days 


Few people realize how rapidly ‘money 
grows when invested to pay 5%. Fourteen 
years is a short period, and if you can <jouble 
your money by legitimate investmen! in a 
sound first mortgage bond bearing 5°: why 
speculate? Isn’t this good enough for any 
reasonable man? ,We can offer you bonds 
which have stood the test of years, have a 
large equity and are easily, saleable, which 
will net you to-day 5 % or even better. 


Send for Circular No. /8 WW 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 
21 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Chicago Denver 





San Francisco 











253 Broadway, New York City. 


Manufacturers and erectors of high- 
grade Wrought Iron Railings and Wire 


FHRNCHS 


_ of all kinds’and for all purposes, solicit 
your correspondence. 
Catalogues furnished. Special designs 
at short notice 
Best Materials Best Workmanship 
Low Prices 












































John T. Gagnon 


REAL ESTATE 


Farm Specialty 
Mortgages" Negotiated 


SALEM DEPOT, N. fh 
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GEORGE P. SCHMIDT J. PRENTICE KELLOGG 
Mem, N.Y. Stock Exch. Mem, N.Y. Stock Exch. 

FREDE!:IC GALLATIN, Jr. ALBERT R. GALLATIN 
Mem. N.Y. Stock Exch. CHARLES H. BLAIR, Jr. 


SCHMIDT & GALLATIN 


Members of the New York Stock Excliange 


111 Broadway New York City 


Securities bought and sold on 
commission. Interest allowed 
on daily balances. Advances 
made on collateral security. 


HIGH-CLASS PREFERRED STOCK 


Investments a Specialty 


Correspondence Invited 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 














INVESTMENT 
SEGURITIES 


NEW = YORK 
Cc 


Bank and Trust | and High-Class 
Co. Stocks | Industrials 


Gg Complete facilities | I We specialize stocks 
for purchase and sale | depending entirely 
of Stock in Banks and | ©D public demand for se- 
Trust Companies located | CUNY and upon business 
anywhere in U.S. Our | Operations for profits. 
current lists present un- Our, ee aay 2 

| PI me f vest in moderate amounts 
— epee ks and pay in convenient in- 
investment in new banks || stalments. The largest in- 
in growing towns as well | vestment business of this 
asin estab hed dividend- || character in the world--- 
paying banks. Lowest || over thirty thousand dis- 
yan Write for booklet, | criminating customers. 


Bank Stocks as an In- : stan 
d 
vestment," and latest List. wae — 











STERLING DEBENTURE CORPORATION 
BRUNSWICK BUILDING 
MADISON SQUARE “. NEW YORK 














16 YEARS ON THE MARKET 


enue [JALLETS 
Gold Medal COLUMBIAN 


Chicago 


comm | WOOD POLISH 


For Sale 
only by & : 
Leading 


Stores 





BOSTON: 
Jordan, Marsh Co. 
PROVIDENCE: 
Shepard Co. 
FALL RIVER: 

R. S. Reed Co. 
TAUNTON: 
Presby, Field & Co. 





—— MANUFACTURED BY — 


SHOVE & GAGE COMPANY: Inc. 


NEW: YORK BOSTON: . PROVIDENCE SAN FRANCISCO 


<.., We guraantee ‘our readers against fraudulent advertising _& jig 








CUSHION 
RUBBERB 





SUPPORTERS 

WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 

DURABLE STYLISH 
COMFORTABLE 


WEBS FRESH FROM THE LOOMS 
METAL PARTS HEAVY NICKEL PLATE 


THIS GUARANTY 
COU PON-iIn Yellow 
1S ATTACHED THIS WAY \pG= 

TO EVERY PAIR OF THE SUPPORTER 
GENUINE— BE SURE 1S GUARANTEED TO 
IT’S THERE. DEALER AND USER 


fae Pair, Mercerized 25c., Silk 50c. | JAS4'NST_ IMPERFECTIONS 
or _—— THE BUTTONS AND 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers | |LOOPSARELICENSED 
BOSTON HOSE SUPPORTER 
ONLY. 




















WEAR LONGER THAN OTHERS 
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Sas: : rE Sean aE a 
ie ould y. you like to improv be 
your office methods — £ 


and SAVE MONEY? 


SOS SiS a al Oe Pr el ° 


It will cost you nothing“ find 
out how. 


SEND FOR TH OOK 


‘Moore’s Modern Methods 


It contains 160 el infemmetion cad and instruction in our 
Lome Lest i Kareing. Illustrates 40 forms 
aa adapted to any business 








" Aten: (Aste ae 
Free if you write on business stationery. 
John C. Moore Corporation, 


567 Stone Street, . Rochester, N. Y. 
AGENCIES IN 150 PRINCIPAL CITIES. 





i 


F there is an; 
thing you nec 
in your busine 


REBUILT = 
Typewriters |) 272m eire: 


it will be wort» 
dollars to you 
know all about the kinds we have to se!!. 
There is a machine for every use and fo: 
every purse. Our catalogue describes the 
all. Go and see the machines, if possib!-, 
and have them demonstrated. 


) THE TYPEWRITER /EXCHANG!: 


38 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Branch of American Writing Machine Co. 


THE TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 


Operated by the American Writing Machine Go 
345 +347 Broadway, New York. x 
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DENTACURA 


TOOTH PASTE 


has all the advantages of the ordinary den- 
tifrice plus the property of destroying harm- 
ful bacteria in the mouth, thus preventing 
decay of the teeth. Its constant use cleanses 
the teeth, heals and hardens the gums and 
perfumes the breath. Endorsed by thou- 
sands of dentists. Sample and literature free. 
Dentacura Tooth Powder is now 
offered to those who prefer a dentifrice in 
powder form. 25 cents for either. Do 
not accept a substitute. For sale at best 
toilet counters, or direct on receipt of price. 


DENTACURA CO., 


206 Alling St.. - + NEWARK, N. J. 











A boon in all Seasons, but indispen- 3 
sable during hot Summer months. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
Ask for ‘‘ Forty-seven-eleven.”’ 


FERD. MULHENS, Cologne °/,, Germany. 
é U. 8. BRANCH, 
MULHENS & KROPFF, 
298 Broadway, New York. 


Send 30¢. for 2 oz. 
sample bottle. 
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PAPE’S 


22 GRAIN TRIANGULES OF 


Eat your favorite 
food without fear 


FORMULA. ° . . ° 
gach 2 Gr. Triangule Relieves Indigestion, Dyspepsia and all 


contains 


ae-Pese aig distress from an out-of-order stomach 


Papain 
Diastase : 
Calcium Carbon Precip. 


oo Large 50c cases — any drug store 
Powd. Cardamon 


Sugar q eT . . 
Oil Canada Snake Root. Pape, THompson & Pape, Cincinnati, O., U.S. A. and Windsor, Ont., Canada 





DIAMOND 
FAST-COLOR 
EYELETS 


are the only eyelets made with tops of 
solid color. That’s why they can’t wear 
**brassy’’ but retain their bright, new ap- 
pearance even after the shoe is worn out. 
b Molemor-tammelt-jabel-aell-oMeaal-teoMeaceles tel aalie: te 
tions that can and do wear ‘‘brassy”’ by 
aatcMelbadicMmetEcVaaleleleM am -Jal-Vel-tc Maa Vel-Muil-ta 4 
on their surface. Look for the diamond 
trade mark on the eyelets of the next shoes 
you buy. Its presence is an absolute guar- 
Fe Valacicme-0:4-0bal-}amael>Me-Jat-te) oh ae-jalel- mete) el-1- ta: balers) 
due to brassy eyelets. Every good shoe 
ev aveletie mat: AA: mecalslane 





Ask your dealer about them, or write 
for booklet that tells about them. 


UNITED FAST COLOR EYELET CO. - BOSTON, MASS. 


We guarantee our readers against fraudulent advertisers 
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PURE COLD STORAGE 


FOR YOUR FOOD 


A PERFECT CHAMBER 


FOR YOUR ICE 
THAT’S THE 


EDDY 


REFRIGERATOR 


1847—BACKED BY SIXTY-TWO YEARS’ EXPERIENCE—1909 
SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS 


OUR CATALOG, ‘WHAT IS A REFRIGERATOR FOR?"’ SENT FREE 


D. EDDY & SONS CO., MANUFACTURERS 
BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


























Belle-Vista 


FOR SALE—Beautiful Estate 
at Point Allerton, Hull, Mass. 
Large, superb rooms, hardwood 
floors, fireplaces, electric lights, 
laundry and entire modern equip- 
ment in the best possible con- 
_ dition. 
From observatory, view is 
obtained for miles around. On 
one side, land (“ Blue Hills” in the distance), on the other side, blue waters of the 
Atlantic. House surrounded by large grounds, splendid opportunity for landscape 
gardener. 
Distinctively a gentleman's residence at an especially low price. Thirty 
minutes from Boston. 
Further particulars upon request 


J + B 8 L E W | S 9 € : ° eatin ‘Wiatadeer rs 
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The choice of model 
housekeepers because 
of its beautiful design, 
smooth finish, sim- 
plicity of operation, 
fuel-saving qualities, 
modern attachments 
and conveniences and 
excellent baking 
service 


MODEL HUB 


HUB improved sheet 
flue heats oven on 
fivefsides 
French Sectional Top 
for special open- 
ings over fire. 
Heavy, non-warping 
covers 
Send for ‘Range Talk” No. 2 


SMITH & ANTHONY CO. 
52-54 Union St., BOSTON 


(EBONY FINISB) 

















See that your Shoes have 


Pneumatic-Cushion 


Rubber Heels 





The only Rubber Heel that will not slip on ice 
or any slippery surface, including highly polished 
floors. One that gives the greatest comfort and 
safety in walking. It prevents your fine hard- 
wood floors from being damaged by leather 
heels with nails. 


Preumatic Cushion Rubber Heel Company 
19 LINCOLN STREET, BOSTON 








Baldwin Refrigerators 


** Built for a lifetime.” 


It’s economy to buy a reliable refrigerator. 
A Baldwin costs no more than other makes, 
but it lasts longer, uses less ice, is colder and 
preserves food better. 


The reason for this, is the Baldwin dry air 
circulation, fully explained in our big cata- 
logue, which we mail free. 


There’s_ satisfac- 
tion in knowing your 
foodis properly pre- 
served in a Baldwin 

% —thecoldest, driest, 
y sweetest refrigera- 
tor built. 

Baldwin’s are 
solidly constructed 
and finely finished 
—made by menof 35 
years’ experiencein 
the business, 

150 styles and 
sizes, Ash, Oak or 
Soft Wood Cases; 
Opalik Glass; vitri- 
fied steel and metal 
linings. 

Sold by many first- 
class furniture and 
hardware stores. 


The BALDWIN REFRIGERATOR CO. 
14 Lake Street, BURLINGTON, VT. 


We guarantee our readers against fraudulent advertising 
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Housecleaning this Spring is Different 


Get one for your 
Spring cleaning 


The 9 2s5 
Ideal 
Vacuum 
Cleaner 


THE OLD WAY It Eats Up the Dirt 


You Don’t Have to Pound the Dust Out 


The terrors of the old primitive way of housecleaning—of ripping up and tearing dow, 
of carrying to and fro and out and in, of endless confusion and 
toil and drudgery—all are now abolished. 


THE NEW WAY 


Keep your Carpets and Rugs on the Floor! 
Keep your Wall Decorations Hanging! 
Keep your Upholstered Furniture in its Place! 


Right where they are, the Jdeal Vacuum Cleaner will lift out of them, by its suction fore 
every particle of dirt and dust and every germ, moth and egg of vermin. It will renovate everythingis 
your home. It will make everything clean, wholesome, sanitary and sweet—outside and in and through 
and through. 


Everybody Can Afford It Anybody Can Operate It 


Completely equipped for hand operation, the Ideal 
Vacuum Cleaner costs only $25. Equipped with electric 
motor for direct current, $55; for alternating current, $60. 
The motor is of the best standard type. It uses only about 
two cents’ worth of electricity an hour. All you have to do 
is to attach it to your electric light fixture. 

So tremendous is the saving effected by the Ideal 
Vacuum Cleaner in time, labor, health and actual money 
that its small price is quickly returned many times over. 


Operated either by hand or electric motor, 


Vacuum Cleaner does the work of power | 


a thousand dollars and upwards, and does it be 
No skill needed either to us 


more convenience. 
tain it. 


The hand machine puts no tax on the strenz 


year-old boy might well scorn the task as to 


pared with sweeping, it is play. The electric 1 


a necessity, but a luxury. 


the Ideal 





CHANGE IN PRICE—After June 

Sirst next, the price of each motor 

equipped cleaner. will be in:« 
creased $5.00 


Why pound the life out of your carpets and 
rugs under the mistaken notion that you are 
pounding thedirt outof them? Or why send 
your valuable fabrics away to be treated you 
don’t know how? 

The Ideal Vacuum Cleaner 
renovates every time it cleans. Its 
cost is less than what is ordinarily 
paid a professional renovator for just 
one cleaning. And it remains to 
serve you all the year ‘round. 


Send your order for one of these valuable 
machines at once. Our Free Illustrated 
Booklet tells a story that will mean a new 
era in your home. Write for it today. 





—_— is 
PRICE355 2560 





THE OLD WAY THE NEW WAY 


The American Vacuum Cleaner Company, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Refreshing Sleep 


comes after a bath with 





warm water and Glenn’s Sulphur 
Soap. It allays irritation, and 
leaves the skin soothed and re- 
freshed. Used just before retiring, 
it induces quiet and restful sleep. 


It is unequaled for bathing 
and toilet purposes. It removes 
pimples, blackheads, roughness 


and beautifies the skin. 


Sold by druggists generally. 


Always insist on 


Glenn’s 


Sulphur Soap 





Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye, Black or Brown, 50c. 





“| 














IT USED TO BE SAID 


that a small leak would in time sink the greatest ships—that was in the | 
days of old wooden sailing vessels—before the airtight com- 
partments were installed. It used to be said that 


There Was No Money In Dairying 


that was in the days of cream separating by the slow old gravity method. 

Times and methods are ever changing on both land and sea. The leaks that 
would once sink great ships, and the ancient methods that once made dairying at a 
profit impossible, are now over. 


For the past seventeen years, 
or since the 


pretece 
STATE 


Cream Separator 


has been on the market, you hear 
less of this complaint. 

But why? 

Because the. U.S. saves 
the last particle of cream. 

With any other skimming 
method. a. large. amount of -the 
cream is lost. 


Its immense savings of cream alone would convince any dairyman that a U. S, 
Separator was absolutely necessary, but here re many other yreat advantages, 


The bowl is very simple, small, compact and complete; 
easily washed and thoroughly sanitary. ‘The World’s 
Record Winner for closest skimming. , 

Other advantages as waist low supply can, ease of 
operation, thorough’ lubrication, ‘reversible crank, ens 
closed gearing, all lend to make the U. 3. Separator the 
greatest dividend payer a dairyman can invest in. 


More particulars are found in Catalog No. 127. Write for it. We will 


send it anywhere... Any U. S. selling Agent will be pleased to let you try one in your 
dairy. See him. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY 


Bellows Falls, Vermont, U.S.A. 

















